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INTRODUCTION. 

It is well, for every one who undertakes to com* 
ment upon a work of art, to remember that, in this 
mutable world, there is nothing so mutable as crit- 
ical opinion. While every author professes to be 
guided by certain eternal, unchangeable laws of 
taste, regulated by a sort of universal consent of 
all civilized nations, none has been sufficiently 
fortunate, learned, or industrious to furnish us with 
a satisfactory codification of them. .To one the 
purest taste is Greek, to another Gothic, or medi- 
eval, while a third can admire nothing but the 
Grerman. An impatient reader, in view of the 
ridiculous confusion introduced into the domain of 
sesthetics by these clashing opinions, can hardly be 
blamed if he loses sight of the distinction between 
taste and whim. 

■ 

To see this discrepancy in criticism in all its ex- 
travagance, a survey should be taken of the state 
of opinion in reference to those departments of art 
to which the term " Fine Arts " is, by common 
usage, specifically applied. In a brief introduction 
like this, it is of course impossible to digress far in 
this direction, yet the temptation is irresistible to 
cite a few illustrations of the great uncertainty of 
criticism. On the subjects of Painting and Scv^ 
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ture, for example, we find the highest atttfarndties. 
dogmatizing most absolutely in direct oppomtbn to . 
each other. Sculpture, says one, is the idealii9alnni.. 
of form. You must not,1therefore, colour it, for the- 
moment you taint it with the hues of life, you 
sensualize and debase it. It is then no longer the 
abstract idea of form separated by the pale purity 
of marble or the dull lustre of bronze from all con* 
tamination of its original substance — ^it becomes an 
imitation, and awakens in the mind of the spectator 
ideas quite different from those which it ought to 
produce.' Yet, replies another high authority, the 
ancients cast their statues in different metals and 
even coloured their marbles. Now, since they are 
the acknowledged dictators of taste, they surely 
ought to know, and we should unhesitatingly sub- 
mit to their decision. (What a blessing it is to 
have old Greek for one's mother-tongue ; it confers 
infallibility !) When, however, the French manu- 
facture statuettes upon this principle, nude or half- 
draped figures coloured to imitate life, modesty 
takes ofience, declaims against the innovation, and 
complains that the copies have an indecent resem- 
blance to the original. The objection is so grave, 
and has such force, that the advocates of colour 
can only reply that this effect is produced by too 
close an approximation to the hues of life. What is 
wanted, these gentlemen inform us, is conventicmal 
'- ^-*qr. Accordingly, we have recently been 
■vith statues constructed upon this theory, 
I objects, which might be worshipped 
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wkhouAitidolatiffa of the aecQad commandment, 
sbiceil2i0y'i:<^aemble nothing of which we have any 
bnowkxl^ or eonception. The result is that nobody 
is'ldeased* The grosser taste, which asks for imita- 
laon, is dissalas£ed because the result is not like life, 
irliile the more refined critic id disgusted because 
his ideal iS»-m is lost in the multiplied tints by which 
the statue is overlaid. The same fate probably 
awaits- every exclusive school of criticism. It dis- 
proves itself, as soon as it attempts to carry into 
pfraetice all ti»e corollaries of its theory. The final 
reduk » always a reductio ad absurdum. 

In Painting, we find the same irreconcilable 
eontrariety of opinion. One critic is so enraptured 
wi^ the chiaroscuro of Rembrandt that he will- 
ihgly overlooks the grossness of that artist* s forms. 
Another, equally eminent, bitterly condemns the 
*' lal)orious, ignorant diligence" with which the 
famous Fleming reproduces the natural details of 
the skin, and can scarcely find words to express 
his contempt of a painter who remembers that man 
has any other organs besides bone and muscle. 
Schlegel goes into an ecstasy of admiration over 
Mantegna, whom he considers almost angelic in 
the purity of his conceptions ; while Fuseli vehe- 
mently condemns him as a stupid and tasteless 
compiler of beauties from the antique. Nor are 
these gentlemen in better accord as to the kinds of 
pictures which are to be included in the circle of 
art. Each one would shut out some particulai 
genre, so that, could each have a determining vninp.. 
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all would be bwiMJiBd, aod we aboukl liaf« no pidni- 
ing wfaaterer. 

Vostrj ham finned bat little better dian painting I 
and tculptiire. No sooner does any tbing original 
make its i^iypearaaoe than it is' carped at, and com- 
plained of as being unlike certain ^ models," which 
the critic particnlariy admires.* It does not seem 
to occur to the objectors that, unless a poem is un- 
like the models, it can have no ori^nality and con- 
sequently no indiyidoal life. One remarkable fact 
most be apparent to every attentive reader, namely, 
that all those poems, which have lasted beyond the 
age that produced them, have deviated more or less 
from Uie models. Tasso, in his great epic, intro- 
duces allegorical characters and mingles the graces 
of romance with the dignity of the epic sixain. 
Milton takes such liberties with his models, that some 
learned critics have seriously doubted the admis- 
sibility of his great poem among the epics of the 
world. Shakei^are defies all law, and concerns 
himself as little about the Greeks, as the Greeks 
trouble themselves about him. Even Virgil, who 
IS certainly servile enough, has been blamed by 
the critics for deviating from Homer by mixing the 
incidents of travel belonging to the Odyssey with 
the stirring battle-scenes of the Biad. It is only 
the Blackmores and the Hayleys who are always 
correct, who write with a wholesome and ever- 
present dread of the critic, producing formal 

my stapld criticismi upon that gp:«at poem, 
ftUha. 
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theoinf^m'-p^lMP^ in veree, destilute alike of faults 
and merite. 

The tmth is, criticiflm ipista^ef its yocatioii, 
when it attempts to dictate a formula by which 
works^ of art shall be manu&ctured. It is destmctive, 
not co&structiye ; analytical, not synthetical. In* 
yention belongs altogether to a higher order oi in- 
tellect and will not submit to be trammelled by 
rules invented by the lower. The critic who at- 
tempts to dictate laws to the poet is guilty of a gross 
anachroniran. The poet antedates him. Poetry 
had a vigorous life long before criticism was born. 
Far back in the dawn of a remote civilization, the 
poet struck his lyre. Homer and Dante, without 
aid of critidsm of any sort, produced their wonder- 
ful poems. (Contemporaries admired these great 
works of art, and handed them to their children. 
So they have reached us, moving in the ccMitinuous 
pomp of one long ovation down the lines of the 
reverent generations. In due time appears the 
critic, inquiring why they are so mighty, and 
what is the secret of their immortality. When he 
fancies he has found it, he reduces his notion of it 
to a set of formulae which he calls the laws of taste, 
and then with more than magisterial authority, asks 
every one to submit to his dictation. He has adopted 
his models, and asks that every new production shall 
adapt itself to them. He is unwilling to believe, 
that in the bountiful fertility of nature there may 
yet be hidden unsuspected powers capable of 
developing new forms of unimagined beauty. We 



ara too prone to attempt ^e emnmBonptioft Ji£.tl|e 
possible within the narrow timite of eacpecreiic^ 
Hetice it oftea happseas that just as the la#i of 
taste- have been codified to the fiiU satisfaetionLoC 
the compkicettt critic, just as the ^* highest heavea 
of invention " has been duly scribbled over with 
** cycle in epicycle, orb in orb,** cixnes some errade 
genins, like a comet, borsting in upon the puzsled 
computer and deranging all his elaborate theories. 
Such a phenomenon as Shakespeare, for example. 
What an inexplicable riddle he proved to liie 
^ correct " big-wigs of Queen Anne's time 1 He de- 
monstrated that plays which set at naaght ^' the 
unities," defied the so-called laws of the diaofia, 
interchanged the sternest tragedy with the moot 
boisterous comedy, nevertheless, swayed the hmnan 
heart as no regular performance did. The audience 
was now convulsed with laughter, now melted to 
tears. The critics proved conclusively that thi^ 
had no right to enjoy themselves so greatly ; that 
having roared with merriment in one scene, they 
could not shudder with terror in the next ; but the 
anomalous fact is incontrovertible, that, £ot moee 
than two centuries, audiences have laughed ^nd 
wept, and ^* forgot themselves to marble " over these 
wonderful creations of the world's master nnnd. 
Nay, the critics themselves, unable to resist the 
magic of the great Prospero, joined the unlearned 
mob in their mirth and tears, but always under 
protest and with much confiision of face. At last 
the world has become more sensible, and Shake- 



^afe InsbeeBrackEtewiedged lio>be qnite i» mwih 
a>pfa«ii<MOienoti as i^Sschylmfe. 

- These general renwilis npon ciiticifliii have beem 
* du^eeted )^ die memories which crowd about iJie 
earfy dd^ cf Leigh Hiiat. English poetry. was 
Iben emer^ng from a condition of suspended vital- 
ity. Tbe shock of tiie French Revolirtion had 
aroused it from its lethargy, and the wild ligfit of 
new and terrible ideas, blazing from that portent, 
buret, upon its unsealed vision. A new element of 
life had also been infused into it by the introduction 
of GWmaa literature. Antaeus-like, it had, in its 
fall, touched its old Teutonic mother-earth, and 
heah vigour had entered its falling limbs. This new 
activity was manifested, not only by a great in- 
ciease of writers, but by peculiar independence of 
thought, and remarkaUe innovations upon the 
established laws of taste. A number of youthful 
•poets ventured to write, each in the manner best 
adapted to his taste and mental structure, without 
tying himself down to the copy of any particular 
modeL As the ** correct" age, however, had not 
entirely dieA out, they were assailed with a ma- 
ligpiity and ability hitherto unknown to criticism. 
Hie reviewers emptied all the vials of their wrath 
iBpon their unlucky heads. They were most ab- 
gurdly divided into distinct classes ; men who had 
nothing in common but the place of their abode 
aad their friendship, being combined into a unity 
4ike that of a school of painting. The " Lakers," 
as Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge were nick- 
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named, had sufficiently hard measure meted out to 
them; but the " Cockney School," of which Lieigh 
Hunt and Keats were the chief representatives, re- 
ceived the heaviest punishment Giffbrd, flushed 
with his triumph over Delia Crusca, dashed savagely 
at poor Keats, and has the credit of embittering 
and perhaps abridging the few last hours of a life 
which disease was rapidly sapping. Leigh Hunt, 
the friend and literary godfather of Uie hapless 
youth, came in for a full share of the castigation. 
Blackwood's Magazine took him specially in hand, 
and if the lash did not sting, it was for no want of 
vigour in the arm or venom in the heart of his 
reviewers. The language was tortured for ex- 
pressions of contempt. He must have been at once 
the moat stupid, most insolent and immoral of man- 
kind, to justify half the bitter taunts of his un- 
relenting foes. Those who took their opinions from 
the Tory journals, and forgot that political ants^- 
onism was answerable for much of this acrimony, 
must have wondered that such a man could find 
readers, publishers, or friends. 

Leigh Hunt, however, has outlived 4his tempest 
Criticism has assumed a more genial tone, and no 
one has contributed more than himself to the bring- 
ing about of so desirable a result It no longer 
considers its duty accomplished when it has manu- 
factured a Procrustean bed, and beaten and muti*- 
lated those unhappy poets who do not exactly fit 
the couch. It consents to study works of art in a 
*'*•'* captious spirit, and to judge them by the laws 
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of their own life, and not by a fiet of rigid unbend- 
ing rules. 

Tried by the truer teste of modem criticism, our 
author Las been accepted as a true poet, whose 
" credentials, signed and sealed in the court of Na- 
ture, attest the genuineness of his brotherhood with 
those children of song who make the world holier 
and happier by the mellifluous strains they bring 
to ns, like fragments of a forgotten melody, from a 
far off world of beauty and love." The verdict of 
this age will undoubtedly be confirmed by posterity. 
His admirers do not claim for him a seat upon the 
very summit of Parnassus, among the mighty mas- 
ters of song. Into their august circle no modem 
£nglish poet can be admitted. Yet below these 
there is a host of bards, genuine sons of Apollo, 
among whom, justice cannot deny our author a con- 
spicuous place. He has some rare merits. '* His 
perception of the poetry of things is exquisitely 
subtle, and his fancy has a warm flush, a delicacy, 
an affluence, which are almost inimitable." Fancy, 
he possesses in a high degree, and scatters its graces 
profusely over his productions. He delights in 
surrounding an image with the most charming ac- 
cessories, and his nice taste enables him to cull and 
arrange the ornaments with admirable dexterity 
and effect. This faculty is apparent even in his 
satires. The Feast of the Poets abounds with 
sparkling examples of it, some of which we shall 
presently have occasion to cite. 

His imagination is, we think, delicate rather than 
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Strong. He prefers to dwell upon minute befuities, 
and rarely takes in a grand prospect from a lofty 
mount of vision. Any one, who has read his re- 
marks upon the poets, must have been struck with 
his admirable method of expounding their niceties 
of meaning, as well as with the absence of broad 
and general views of the scope of their works. 
The same mental trait is manifest in his poetry. In 
his delineation of character there are many happy 
touches of nature, delicate appreciation of certain 
phases of thought and emotion, and even scenes 
of strong passion well portrayed ; yet we do not 
find living, passionate individualities. The dramatis 
personoe have a sort of shadowy indistinctness, 
which prevents us from perceiving any salient 
points about their characters. For example, tbe 
two brothers, in the Story op Rimini, differ gen- 
erically rather than personally. They are clas^c 
portraits. Giovanni is the old imperious cripple, 
Paolo the handsome nullity, the successful lover of 
all ages, who under innumerable aliases, has 
figured in countless novels, plays, and poems, from 
the remotest antiquity to the prAent day. 

He has a keen eye for the ever varying beauties 
of Nature, and he reproduces them with wonderful 
effect Even here, however, may be detected a lack 
of breadth. His is not the bold style, which, witb a 
few strong, almost coarse touches, sets a whole scene 
before us. He paints minutely, carefully, with 
elaborate and conscientious finish. The landscape, 
for example, in the Story of Rimini, how lovingly 
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every toucb bas been laid on the picture, and how 

clearly is the whole scene set before the reader. 

The cool dewy brightness of a summer morning 

illuminates the poetry, and the delighted reader 

dwells upon each feature of the landscape, as the 

poet points them out 

" one by one. 
Gleaming with twinkles of the goldeu sun." 

How that epithet *^ twinkles," as applied to the shim* 
mer. of the sun upon the leaves, reveals die habit 
of minute attention. The poet sees the individual 
leaves, each getting its spark of golden light. So 
also the ^^ amber lines ^ of the early vines that gar- 
landed the way ; the author evidently sees the iUu- 
miiiated side of these vines, and all these individual 
features of the scene attracting his attention are 
put together to produce a whole. 

As contrast makes a point more clear, observe 
how a few strong words can reproduce a scene 
as well as a minute description. What reader 
of Browning does not call up the image of a sav- 
age gorge, overhung with sombre pines crowning 
tii)j» neighbouring steeps, that scowl upon the dark 
eastle, the central object of the picture in the fol- 
lowing lines ? How suggestive are the few epithets 
emplayed : 

" A castle, precipice-encircled t • 

In a gdA of the mnd-grieved Apennine.^* 

So too, in an English summer landscape, how a 
mngle word brings up all the glory of June : 

VOL. I. b 

Ju 
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" A cornfield side a-flutter with poppi«a.'' 

These are not cited on account of any supposed 
superiority of either style, but simply for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the difference between th'ehi. 
It does not follow that because we admire the broad 
bold style of the Italians, that we cannot also be 
charmed with the fine finish of the Flemish painter. 

Much ridicule has been heaped upon our author 
for his modes of expression, his prettiness and af- 
fectations. It cannot be denied, we think, that there 
is some ground for this complaint, that Mr. Hunt 
does sometimes take liberties with the lansui^e. 
Granting this, however, there is still «nple%o^ 
for honest admiration of the many beauties of his 
style; its "easy fiow, singing sweetness, and the 
numberless fancies with which it sparkles.'' His 
choice of expressions is, usually, remarkably happy. 

How admirable, for example, is the following 
description of a fountain, in the Story of Rimini. 
How carefully studied and how perfectly finished. 
Note especially the felicity of the last line : 

** In the midst, fresh whvstUng through the scene, 
The light8<MDe fountain starts from out the green. 
Clear and compact; till, at its height o'errun. 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun/' 

The following lines always suggest to our mind a 

picture of a village in Holland by Ruysdael. A 

cool streaMs in the foreground, and the cattle are 

enjoying its freshness . 

" Cattle looking np askance. 
With ruminant meek maiUhe and sU^ni ffUtnce.** 
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The story of Hero and Lbandbr is ftill of graces 
of. iiil& Idnd. How well the gusty flaws of wind 
roughening the sea at the approach of stormy 
weather, are. expressed in this admirable line: 

" Peevish winds ran cutting o'er the sea." 

What words can be better chosen to express the 
drfeary dawn that poor Hero saw breaking after 
the sad night she had wearily watched oat : 

** The casement, at the dawn of light, 
Began to show a square of ghastly white." 

These felicities are the natural consequences of the 
author's temperament. He is genial, impressible, 
keenly alive to the beauties ctf Nature. With such 
endowments, he must have written very much as 
he does, let his ideal have been what it may. He 
himself recognizes Dryden as his master in his early 
style ; but if there must be an origin sought in 
our literature, it would seem that we ought to go 
deeper. His style bears a much greater resem- 
blance to that of the writers of what is commonly 
called the Elizabethan age. There is that atten- 
tion to minute details, that fondness for fantastic 
omamenjks known as conceits, which mark the influ- 
ence of Italian fiterature. Milton's early manner 
exhibits the same influence, but his later style is 
severely classto. Among his inferior contemporaries, 
this learned admiration of the ancients degener- 
ated into a cold copy of lyrical rapture, and pro* 
duced those eccentric productions, the Pindaric 
Odes. Dryden's early verses are cast in this mould, 
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but he soon changed his style for that nervous vene 
which is intermediate between the older fl6ri3 Ital- 
ian and the French school. The latter began to 
sway the public taste decidedly in the days of 
Charles 11. ; reached its heights in Queen Anne*s 
time; and was in the drivel of its dotage under 
George III. Pope is its only great poet, and he 
reduced the art of verse-making to such mechani- 
cal accuracy, that 

" Every scribbler got his tune by heart," 

and chanted the monotonous melody till all ears 
grew weary of it. Mr. Hunt, in common with other • 
poets, his contemporaries, went back to the early 
models, adopting a style far more in unison with 
the genius of our language than that of Pope. 

Very grave charges have been brought against 
Mr. Hunt on the basis of the alleged immoral ten- 
dency of his works. Some people seem to fancy 
that the moral of a work of art ought to be append- 
ed to it, like the prosy epilogue to a fable by .3Esop, 
which the ingenuous youth, for whose particular 
benefit it was designed, invariably omits to read. 
This arises from a total misconception of the scope 
and object of art. It is unquestionably true that 
every work whether of art or of nature has a moral 
influence,but the poet does not increase that influ- 
ence by ostentatiously thrusting that moral in the 
reader's face. The business of art is to reproduce 
and to interpret nature with all the warmth and 
"■^shness of life, not coldly and dryly like science. 
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If the artist or poet awakens in the minds of men 
that perception of beauty, that love of nature and 
xnankind which burns in his own heart, he has ac- 
complished his task, and it is folly to require any 
thing more at his hands. 

Mr. Hunt's warm, genial nature leads him to 
sympathize deeply with whatever interests him. He 
describes flowers, trees, and rocks, as if he really 
loves what he portrays. If, then, inanimate objects 
call forth his sympathy, how much more strongly 
must we expect him to be interested in the char- 
acters of his story. He actually does identify him- 
self with them, and it is this sympathy, this &sing 
himself with the persons and events of which he 
writes, that gives him the appearance of apologizing 
for crime, and lays him open to the charge of " ac- 
commodating morality." 

The Story of Rimini is that upon which the 
gravest objections of this character have been 
based. An impartial examination of that poem 
will convince any one, so far as that is concerned, 
that the charge is unfounded. It may be a question 
whether such a story is to be told at all, but if told, 
it certainly ought to embody the emotions which 
naturally belong to it. 

Mr. Hunt has taken it just as he found it in 
Boccaccio and Dante. According to these author- 
ities, Giovanni or Lanciotto de Malatesta, Lord of 
Himini, a self-willed, courageous, cruel, deformed 
soldier, demands in marriage the daughter of Guido 
(ie Polenta, Lord of Ravenna. Fearful that his 
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savage manners and ungainly person might t<9io 
greatly disgust the fair bride he coveted, he sends 
his brother Paolo as his representative in the be- 
trothal. The unhappy Francesca, led to believe 
that the handsome and accomplished youth who 
presents himself as her suitor, is her future husband, 
becomes enamoured of him, and discovers too late 
that she is destined for another. The victim to so 
detestable a plot could not have been human, had 
she not felt deep indignation against all the authors 
of the atrocious imposture. Husband and' fa^ber 
had both conspired to inflict upon her a grievous 
and life-long wrong. Had they simply forced the 
marriage, it might have been endured ; but deliber- 
ately to engage her affections to one brother, and 
then hand her over, like an article of common 
barter, to another, was an act of cruel treachery 
which might well have tried a more patient temper. 
It is not wonderful that in her meditations upon 
her destiny, her hot Italian brain should have 
failed to perceive the sanctity of vows thus forced 
upon her. The sequel is known to every one. 
She forgets her vows, surrenders herself to her 
lover, and pays the penalty of her sin with her 
own life and that of the unfortunate Paolo. Her 
crime, however, does not appear to be the result 
of design and forethought. Dante expressly tells 
us that it was unintended and unforeseen by either 
of the unhappy pair. Francesca, indeed, seems to 
laboured to stifle her first afiection and to be 
to her lord ; but on the fatal morning, she 
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. luid- her lover were reading a romance together, 
when suddenly the stifled flame broke forth. This 
is the story which so saddened the grave and vii^ 
toous Florentine, that he tells us he fell into a 
0woon, when the sad spirit had finished its recital. 

Now how does Mr. Hunt tell this melancholy 
tale ? How does he record these " old, unhappy, 
far-off" events ? Is there any evasion or suppres- 
sion of the facts ? Does he put himself out of 
4he way to defend Francesca, to aggravate the 
offence of the father and the husband, to justify the 
sin of the offending brother ? Not at all. His 
expansions do not affect the current of the story. 
They consist chiefly of descriptions, either of events 
or moods of mind, and secondary incidents by 
which the prominent facts of the sad history are 
linked together. For the rest he follows his author- 
ities. In the first form of the poem, it is true, he 
had deviated from the old account of the murder. 
This alteration will be found in the present volumes 
under the title of Corso and Emilia. So far, 
however, from impairing the general effect of the 
story, that copy seems to heighten it. The reader 
begins to sympathize with the husband. There is 
something noble in the way in which he avenges 
himself, and a lofly courtesy towards the object of 
his wrath, which wins upon us. As for the after 
life of the lady, as there recorded, it shows the 
abiding sense of shame which is the proper sequel 
of sin, while the mode of her death does not, as in the 
actual fact, deepen our prejudice against her hus- 
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boBoL it is, therefore^ not a Uttk di&mlli'.teififir- 
oeive upon what the •ccnasdcm in q«efltiioo.'r6BtB. 
The author tells us that he oonoders the criiokiaiift3r 
of the event to lie behind all the fact8,to goinrtlier 
back than the first ^dae step oi the &ther» to be, 
indeed, not the individual lie which directly causes 
this prodigious mischief, but the false notions of 
the world, the " social lies that warp us from the 
living truth.'' If this was his intention, he has not 
succeeded in making such an impression upon the 
minds of his readers. The prominent ftct, through- 
out the story, is the falsehood of the fhther. About 
this, the whole tragedy revolves, and the conclusion 
rivets the reader's attention still more strongly 
upon it. 

The poem opens with a description of a biigfat 
Italian day, and of the crowds gathering to witness 
the espousals of the victorious Lord of Bimini who 
takes the hand of the fair Fry cesca, as a bribe for 
peace with her father, a bribe the old man is glad 
to offer, for his domain has suffered sadly from the 
victories of Giovanni. The first glimpse we get of 
the intended bride is as she enters to take her 
place by her father's side, a half-willing sacxifice to 
her country : 

" A home to leave, and husband yet to see, 
Are mixed with thoughts of lofty charity ; 
And hard it is, she thinks, to have no will ; 
But not to hless those thoosands, harder BtilL'* 

lie description of the procession that fbUows 
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'(&:UiPtb^'A«ii^i^ best veift, a»d AstUbHs Aose traits 
•«li&'inlMile*idltidy and^ clftborate fiil^lt of doflcription, 
to mbk^ the reader's attention has already been 

Hhe anxiety c^ the Princess, as the expeeted 
visitor is about to appear, is admirably depicted : 

" Hen colour comes and goes, 
And, with an impulse, tike a piteous plea^ 
She lays her hand upon her father's knee." 

!^b/^ appearance of Paolo, however, s^reeably dis- 
appoints her/ His manly beauty, his princely 
^raeet awaken an interest in her bosom. The 
-whole has been contrived by her intriguing father 
to prevent rebeUion, in consequence of the unpre- 
IKMseasing character of the real husband. The 
deception is even kept up after the announcement 
c£ the true position of Paolo ; the daughter yields, 
■ and is betrothed to the handsome proxy who all 
the while is winning her favour. 

The contrast between the two brothers, at the 
bride's presentation to the fierce master who has 
jvon her with his sword, is a fin^ piece of painting. 
Tlie &tal words are said, the irrevocable doom is 
sealed, and the wife commences a dreary and hope- 
less life. Paolo now begins to muse upon the 
lovely creature whom he has assisted to render 
unhappy for life, and his regard for her grows and 
deepens into love. She soon discovers his passion, 
and gratitude, pity, and first favourable impressions 
complete the conquest of her heart. In describing 
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the progB&aa of this paiflioii, our auliior hw didbifaited 
great tact and skill. Ih aasigiuiig the origin of her 
passion, he approximates more nearly to Boccaccio 
than Dante. The latter attributes it wholly to 
the impossibility of refusing to return his tender 
affection : 

" Amor, che a nullo amato amar perdena 

Mi prese del cestui placer si forte, 

Che, come redi, ancor non ni* abbandona.*' 

In the catastrophe, he follows Dante, with a differ- 
ence. The Italian represents the eff*ect of the novel 
as merely sensual : 

" Galeotto fer 11 libro, e chl lo scrisse.*' 

Mr. Hunt, however, dilates upon this passage, and 
renders it more sentimental. He makes Francesca 
melt into tears at the sudden avowal of love on the 
part of Paolo, and tell him all the past, her fears, 
her hopes, her hidden love, and then borrows the 
admirably delicate touch with which Dante con- 
cludes the story. But by narration in the third 
person, it loses some of the charm with which 
Francesca's sudden confusion invests it, as it orig- 
inally occurs in the Inferno. It is one of &Ose 
delicate flowers of poetry which cannot be tsk^n 
from its native soil without injury. 

The denouement is brought about by the tattling 
of a spy, who wished to be a lover of the fair Fran- 
cesca, but was received by her with scorn. The 
hurry and confusion of the murder is graphically 
told: 
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Hortnr i» in the rooxii,-^«fariek8, roaring eiias, 
Piuryinga of feeble arms, blindly shut eyes : 
What^ withont arms, availed grief, strength, despair, 
Or what the two poor hands put forth in prayer? 
Hot is the dagger from the lover's heart 
Deep ih the wife's : — dead both, and dashed apart ! 

In this manner, our author has filled up the out- 
lines of the most beautiful episode of the Divina 
CoMMEDiA, a story which has touched the hearts of 
all Christendom. The sympathy of the reader is 
always with the unhappy wife. It cannot, in the 
nature of things, be otherwise, and Mr Hunt has 
only given fuller expression to this universal emo- 
tion. 

Mr Hunt excels in playful verse, as every one 
who has read his Feast of the Poets will free- 
ly confess. That is one of the raciest and most 
sparkling specimens of good-humoured satire in the 
English language. It is as brilliant with delightful 
fancies as a morning meadow with dew-drops. 

The admirable description of Apollo, at the com- 
mencement of the poem, is a good example of our 
author's powers in this department of his art. It is 
too long for the quotation of more than a single 
passage of delicate description. It speaks of the 
lustre of the god's eye ; 

'*And if, as he shook back his hair in its clnster, 
A carl fell athwart them and darkened their lustre, 
A tprinkU of gold through the duskiness came^ 
Like the swi through a tree^ tchen he^s setting in fiame,^^ 

Another capital thing is the manner in which the 
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diTmity puts to ffiglit the intruding crowd oT 
poetasters. He uses no violence, but simply dazzles 
them into insignificance by assuming the fuU 
glories of his godhead. It at once suggests hia 
OYerpowering splendour, and their feeble vision, 
and reminds us of the return of the bats and owls 
to their caves and hollow trees after an eclipse has 
passed off. 

The characteristics of the poets are generally 
well kept up in the few words widi which each 
is introduced. There never was a happier phrase 
applied to Byron than *' eager indifference." 
Southey's intent face is well depicted in the lines — 

"* Southey with looks 
Like a man just awaked firom the depth of his books.** 

Crabbe's homely tastes are indicated by his ** ask- 
ing questions concerning the Greek hovels." The 
crowns also are significant. Moore's proclivities 
are hinted at in his coronal of vine-leaves ; Rogers 
gets forget-me-nots to remind us of his most cele- 
brated work, and poor Coleridge's unhappy ap- 
petite is alluded to in his crown of " madrskgoraS) 
mingled with balm." 

The satire is equally gay and delightful. The 
arrival of the Dramatbts is heralded by a very 
pointed couplet : 

" Men of light comedy lumbering like bears up, 
And men of deep tragedy patting their hairs up.** . 

originally more personal. It ran thus : 
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** Mighty dull Cobb, lumbering just like » bear up, 
''Aid sweet BiHy Dimond a patting his hairs up." 

jGrifford, the " cobbler critic,"* conies in for his share 
of the castigation : 

'^A liumining was heard, consequential and snapping, 
And a sour little gentleman wallced with a rap in." 

But the god want^ no critics at his feast, and there- 
lore bows out the annihilator of Delia Crusca. 

.Among the happy hits at contemporaries, which 
we are sorry to see omitted in the present edition,* 
IS that which raps Dr. Wolcott over the knuckles : 

"And old Peter Pindar turned pale, and suppressed 
With 9, death4)ed sensation, a blasphemous jest." 

In the poem as now printed, Colman stumbles out, 
with an oath, among the dramatists. In the earlier 
eopies, his absence, as well as that of Sheridan, 
waft accounted for by saying that 

" One was in prison, and both were in liquor." 

' It has not been our intention in these remarks 
to enter into an elaborate criticism on Mr. Hunt's 
poems, but simply to point out, in a familiar man- 
ner, some of the beauties which have pleased our- 
telves.- Even these casual comments, however, 
would be incomplete if we said nothing about his 
translations. It might be expected from his keen 

* For the reason of these and other changes, the reader is 
reHerred to the prefiuse to Satibical Partt Poems. 
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appreciation and nice discrimination of the beauties 
of his faroorite authors, that he would make a good 
translator, and so he does, especially when he takes 
up the Italian poets. His own genius catches the 
very spirit of their poetry, while his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Italian language enables him 
to express their beauties with the ease, vivacity, 
and felicity of original productions. His version of 
Petrarca's famous Canzone has become classical. 
The Bacco nr Xoscano of Redi, is faithAiHy and 
finely rendered, ** Should it be found too Bacchana- 
lian for the taste of the present age, let the reader 
remember that Redi himself was one of the most 
temperate men of his day, and never drank wine 
without diluting if The translation of the Ode 
TO THE Golden Age, from the Aminta of Tasso, 
breathes the very spirit of the original. We notice 
but a single liberty taken with the text. Mr. Hunt 
writes : — 

Thou bad'st kind eyes withdraw 
Into constrained awe. 
And keep the secret for their tears to wet.^^ 

The original, we think, has no such idea. We 
subjoin it : 

Ta a begli occhi insignasti 
Di stame in se ristretti, 
E tener cor beUezze altrai secrete. 

With Dante he is less successful. The stem 

spirit of the Florentine is not in unison with our 

N ordinary mood of mind. He sometimes 
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iotrpdnceB his lighter fancies amoAg the s<Hiibre 
images of his author, and produces incongruous 
ef^efita. Thus, in the translation of the episode of 
Francesca da Rimini in the Infbrno, he intro* 
duces such phrases as 

" The last step where love and sorrow meet," 
" Moth-like in his flame, &c." 

without any warrant for them in the original. Often, 
however, he is far happier than the other English 
translators. For e:xample, the line 

"Amor ch' al cor gentil ratio s' apprende," 

is thus translated hj Byron, who follows the sound 
rather than the sense of the Italian : — 

" Love, which the gentle heart soon apprehends.'' 

Carey is quite as far from Dante. He has it : — 

"Love, which in gentle heart is quickly teamed.'' 

But he gives us a note which points out the true 
signification of the word. Mr. Hunt gets li ex- 
actly, hitting the reflective verb, as well as the cor- 
rect meaning: — 

" Love, that soon hindleih in a gentle heart." 

In like manner, the classical reader will be 
better pleased with the rendering of that delightful 
gossipping Eclogue of Tlieocritus, than with the 
translation of the extracts from Homer. 
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We feel tempted to say more about the maiiner 
in which these translations have been made, bat 
feel that we have already detained the reader long 
enough from the pleasujre which, h^ jqe^ j»^ticipate 
from the perusal of these delightful volumes. 

- S. A. Lh 
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^ INTRODUCTORY LETTER 

'to the AMERICAN EDITOR. 

My dear Mr. Lee : — 

In collecting, according to your kindly wish, and 
with the encouragement of distinguished friends of 
both of us, the whole of my writings in verse for 
the first time, and in thinking, while doing so, of the 
quarter of the world in which the collection is to 
make its first appearance,' I have experienced mingled 
emotions of pleasure and of pain; — of pleasure, 
because the collection has been thought worth 
making, and this too on the side of the Atlantic, 
from which the parents came who would have been 
delighted to see it; and of pain, because with the 
exception perhaps of some very small pieces, and of 
some trifles not worth so grave a consideration, it 
forces me to wish, that every thing which I have 
written were a great deal better. 

I do not pretend to think that there is no merit in 
the larger pieces. This would neither be sincere on 
my part, nor becoming towards those persons who 
have a regard for them. Writings of any kind 
which have not ceased to be called for by the public, 
cannot be destitute of every species of interest ; and 
this has corroborated an opinion which I am fortu- 
nate enough to entertain respecting the varieties and 

VOL. I. 1 
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degrees of merit which entitle verse to be called 
poetry. Between the greatest Epic and Tragic in- 
spiration, and the lightest efliisions of wit, there is 
unquestionably, let one<>5ided critics assert what they 
will, — ^for they never venture to argue the point,— 
a multitude of degrees and classes of the art, descend- 
ing through every species of emotion, grave and 
gay, all of which emanate from greater or less quali- 
fications for being sung or recited, that is to say, for 
utterance in verse, and all therefore possess a right 
to that title of poetry, for which they maintain con- 
stant acceptance with the world. Had this not been 
the case, Anacreons would never have lasted as long 
as Homers ; Horace, who was one of his own medi- 
ocrbts as regards imagination, would have dis- 
appeared with his class of poets before the star of 
Virgil; Ariosto would have been extinguished by 
Dante ; the " Rape of the Lock," by " Paradise 
Lost ; *' and acacias and roses themselves, on the 
like principle, ought to have been frowned into noth. 
ing by the overshadowings of the oak and the pine. 
A solemn, subtle, and transcendental world we 
might have had of it, but none of its inimitable 
charms besides, Claudes and Watteaus, by the 
same rule, must have come to nothing, because of 
Titians and Raphaels ; Corellis, because of Beetho- 
vens ; and a thousand loves and graces of females 
vanished before the renown of Sappho, and the 
tremendous coming of Madame de Stael. 

In what humble category of poet, or in what 
humblest comer of the category, if in any at all, the 
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Iw^ter of this book may be ranked, it remains per- 
h«f>» for anotber and whoUy dispassionate generation 
to-pp^ouBcet in case he has the good fortune to 
reaich :it. Meantime, gathering such hope as I can 
finom the ptvceding reflections, I would fain also be 
of opinion with those, who think that judgments in 
Msioce places foreshadow those of coming times; 
and thb renders the American call for the volume 
doubly ^cious to me. 

I hare long indeed been duly sensible, and very 
proud of the regard manifested for my writings on 
your side of the water ; though corroborations of it, 
like the present, must needs be a great enhancement 
of the gratification. The quarrel, it is true, which 
I had with a certain class of persons whom authors 
quarrel with in most countries, and which ought 
father to have been a quarrel with international laws, 
ran over a little, not properly, towards the Nation 
fttdf; for being myself American on the father*s 
aAd mothier*s side, I seemed to feel as if all the rest 
of the family ovght to have interfered to adjust what 
B* such body corporate could possibly be expected 
i^ meddle with. But of all quarrels, family.quarrels 
are accounted to be the most exacting ; and the rea- 
son in general why they are so, — if the parties were 
bat oftener aware of it, — is the same which ought 
toi lender them the most forgiving ; for it is but love 
inverted ; affection, the more wounded, the more it 
thinks affection its due. I am no friend of cant of 
any kind* John's or Jonathan's ; but old proverbs are 
still g9od; blood is thicker than water; and the 
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pure matter-of-iai!t truth is^ that whien Engliriimea 
and Anglo-Americans speak ill of one another; t^ry 
speak ill of themselves; for they are one people. 
They inherit the same blood, the same names» the 
same glories, the same Alfreds and Shakespeares; ay^ 
and related to Englishmen as well as Ameticans were 
your illustrious ancestors and relatives, the Lees and 
the Washingtons. Englishmen and Americans have 
the same good qualities and the same foults; are 
carrying on the same good of mankind under difier- 
ent forms of free government ; and would each have 
acted, must have acted, precisely in the same manner 
under the same circumstances. Lee and Washing* 
ton were obedient royalists, till George the Third 
himself forced them to be otherwise. Had a Sover- 
eign like Queen Victoria been then reigning, reason 
would have been on the throne, and Washington 
remained its loving subject. And I venture to add, 
that if Qjieen Victoria had chanced to be of Wash- 
ington's family, she would have been one of the 
staunchest of his abettors. Birth made me a royalbt 
myself; reflection kept me one in spite of bad kings 
and *' Holy Alliances ; " and gratitude has given 
pleasure to a sentiment, which appears to me to be 
founded in Nature itself, in its graces, and its love 
of order. But no man respects an honest republican 
more than I do, or venerates him more if he is 
great. I can read history in Mr. Bancroft's glow- 
ing pages with as much admiration for the great and 
good men whom he records, as I do the most ele- 
"tbutes to Alfred himself; and I enter with the 
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like enjoyment into the home-sceneries of your 
fiiyaots and Emersons; of your Irvings, Long- 
feflows, and Lowells. I know not on which side 
of republicanism your own political opinions take 
their stand; whether on the Tory or Whig side, 
the aristocratical or democratical ; for you have 
said nothing to me on the subject. But this I know, 
that love for America does not 'hinder you, or yours, 
or any other right-minded individual of your nation,, 
from having a regard for the home of his ancestors ; 
nor can I suppose for a moment, that, apart from a 
tew doubts or difficulties of individuals here and 
there, the two countries the other day did not equally 
look upon the idea of a war between them as a thing 
alike monstfous and impossible. One side of a 
street in London or New York might surely as well 
fight with the other, hand with hand ; or mouths 
with their feeders. Nay, I could as soon think of a 
quarrel between two guardian angels of mankind, in 
the heavens that overlook us. Devoutly do I think 
the welfare of the earth committed to the keeping 
of the two nations; and what could surpass the 
madness or desecration of two such hands, tearing 
one another ! 

But to return to a lighter matter. I used to think 
that the interest taken by Americans in my writings 
was caused in great measure by a feeling allied to 
these kindred considerations ; that is to say, by the 
circumstance above alluded to, of my being more 
dosely related to them by blood, than any other 
British author. Our accomplished friend, W. W. 
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Stc»y4r4who« by the way, vngagtfs regtinA lor bis 
countrymen wherever he goes,— -difiers with;.sie 
respcding this family predilection. He it of ojMoion, 
that, their reasons for the liking they may have fohr 
my books, or for those of any oilier mani, jve to be 
ibtod in the books themselves, i^rt from any such 
personal considerations. I have begim, 1 most own, 
of kte, to qualify my conclusions on this poini. I 
suspect, that the secret of American willingness to 
read what I write, lies for the most part in the 
amount of animal spirits which it develops, yom* 
country being nearer to the sun than oun^ and the 
excess of fancy in its jesting, having of late years not 
a little surprised me. Still, I cannot help thinking, 
that relationship has something to do with it ; and 
at all events, it has something to do with that first 
cause of the animal spirits themselves, for they came 
to me from those American islanders who were my 
ancestors in Barbadoes, on the father' sride. I have 
had need of all which their tropical blood could do 
for me $ for dark clouds and bitter winds have been 
in my sunshine. My melancholy indeed, as well as 
my mirth, originated in America ; the ibrmer having 
been my mother's portion, derived from the Amer- 
ican Revolution $ so that whether I make Amedoab 
readers cheerful or sad, it is to their countiy I miKt 
refer the sources of the emotion. England 1 mi4t 
needs love most ; for- there I was bom, and haVe 
lived, and loved, and suffered, and rejoiced; anid 
there, when I die, beloved dust awaits to gather t&e 
into its bosom. But you know how leady my heart 
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wms' to tarn to America, lit the first sound of a sym- 
patthctic voice. 

. I shall never fc^et the pleasure I felt, when the 

lady of ooe of your ambassadors introduced mjt to 

her -d^Bghler with the cordial words that we use 

towavd a friend long known and regarded. Mrs. 

LawrpDce was the first Philadelphian woman I had 

spoken with since the death of my aunt Mrs. West, 

the wife of the painto:, which took place when 1 

ivas young. AH Philadelphia womanhood, past as 

well as present, seemed concentrated in the persons 

of her and her daughter ; and instead of a room full 

of rank and fashion — for it was in the house of the 

Prime Minister — ^my thoughts for a moment, as in 

some touching incoherence of a dream, were in a 

poor .little apartment belonging to a loyalist refugee, 

with his wife and himself looking with complacency 

on these American recognitions of their som 

The amlnssador himself, on a subsequent occasion, 
told me, that my books were read, and my name was 
a household word, from one end of the United States 
to the other. I expressed the acknowledgments 
that were propter on receiving ii^ormation so grati- 
fying from so distinguished a person. 1 could not 
help being reminded, I must own, by the very 
popularity, how unprofitable it had been to me. 
Yet I was obliged to confess to myself, at the same 
time, how little I had looked to profit ; far indeed 
too little, considering what else hung upon it. I had 
ao right therefore to quarrel ^ith Fortune, because 
»be had taken me at my word ; and while M" ^ ""' 
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rence wtfs'tilkiiig wkh me^ I M^vitifd^t^s^ncfMf 

that had the consequences of my zeal for tije^fffb^ 
gress of ofwnioft aUowed im^'I tmAd^'^tMejpMaSje 
have written books as- long as I livect^ fef"die>3toieitf 
icans, and for all else who chose 'to md,vvitli lib 
other return than the sense of the bdiraMce which' f 
was helping, and of the good wiU which I etc^V^ 
in readers towards me. 

But to return to the book before us. These vol- 
umes contain all the verses I have ever publidibd, 
with the exception of such as have been rejected by 
me in the course of reperusal, such othen as wete 
written at too early a period of life to possess asf 
character of their own, and portions of an unfinished 
poem which I still hope to complete. I would 6un 
have abridged the collection into a selection, and 
this too of a very small kind, in the hope of giving 
my verses a better chance of surviving me ; but the 
wish was overruled, in deference to the better right 
of judgment belonging to the world at large, who 
in any case will ultimately keep or reject what they 
please, perhaps retain nothing. It will all depend 
upon the existence or non-existence of something 
peculiar to the book, whatever be the amount of its 
value ; something, whether in matter or in manner, 
that renders it difierent from other books, and upon 
the whole agreeable to the reader. If this some- 
thing be found pervading a book, the book is re* 
tained ; if it be found in a portion only, whether 
great or small, the portion is: retained ; if neither in 
' in part, book and all must follow into 
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QiiiitiffR^^cteljMNipC^iious f»oduction thftUluH gone 

«'Xli«<v§i^ems-lwve-beie& pyt m- ciaMsesT amd die 
amngciBitetwii^ksa.ihe ^ msci with exe^tioii, for 
obvious relMOBS^ of ^ the- tnmsiatioiis^—is; as near^as- 
d0M be recolkotedfin the cfder of time. But I 
hftvo p«t* the Dramatic Poems first, because, beside* 
containing the longest as well as maturest of my 
barger productions, I believe them to be the least 
feuky. 

T^e Lbgknd op Florence, as first written, did 
not conclude with the death of the husband. He 
was dismissed into a monastery ; and the wife was 
manied to her first lover by " special license " of the 
Pope, as in the original story ; a very special license 
itadeed for that quarter, but suggesting, I think, a 
9iof 6 touching as well as more refined and pleasing 
dramatic treatment. Nor do I believe that those 
who liked the rest of the play, would have dis- 
proved such a conclusion. But it was overruled by 
the' Govent Gaiden management, who thought it 
^i9M not be sufficiently " telling." Madame Ves- 
^ -wished me to let the husband have his wife back 
again on promise of good behaviour. She thought 
t^^tt.dhe husbands would like it;'* and was of 
f^inioii-that.it would give the play, at once, a run 
ofiuxty nights. But I fielt that I had a piece of 
^gialation in my hands, and that society demanded 
tBi^exiunpk. So not being able to divorce the hus- 
band^ I killed him. I asked Madame Vestris, what 
tort o^' husband' the man would have turned out. 
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SMpptwing hb penitence had been taken for gnntcd, 
and his wife restored to him. *"*" Oh," cried she, 
vrith her usual lively candoarr** he would have been 
as great a hnae as ever.**^ 

I had some thoughts of priotiiig the origpial fifth 
act in an afipendix to the present volumes; but a 
.similar kind of duplicate having already ooouned in 
the instance of the Stort or Rimini, I did not 
like to have two in one book. Mis ISXkta Tree, 
now Mrs. Kean, the channing perfanner of die 
heroine, contenjplated the possibility o( appearing 
in the piece on the .American stagR under its fint 
mode of treatment ; which she pref er red to the alter- 
ation. But the prospect vanished from me with 
other beautiful stage visions, in which I had hoped 
she might have borne a part, to the delight of my 
pen, and the bettering perhaps of my little fortunes. 
This, and a previous baulk of the kind, in another 
quarter, were the greatest disappointments I ever 
met with in the latter point of view, and such as 
most severely taxed my patience. I fancied that 
every worldly anxiety which I underwent, was about 
to come to nothing before a few years feil of delict- 
fid work, and of pleasure given to play-goers. The 
prospect, of course, might have wholly feiled, for 
reasons far less flattering to my imagination; but 
with the exception of some occa^onal brief sulject, 
fidl of interest to me, which will not let my thou^ts 
alone till 1 embody it, and of another longer one, to 
which I was impelled by emotions the most peremp- 
tory, I never felt the propensity to poetry so strong 
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lO'iOB^as In fWfitlng "for the stage. The vnfiting and 
■the hope together ga^e me, at aU events, a great 
: ideal oB^^onicbt^on ; and I sveceeded in one instance 
beyond my brightest dreams, when the beloved 
Sovemgn wh& had ak«ady honored the Legend of 
' FlOREFCB more than onee by her presence at • Co- 
vent Garden, commanded it to be played under her 
oairtt roof. 

Hail, grand old Castle of Windsor, with thy 
mighty historic names and gorgeous heraldries! 
There is a corner in thee, with one little memory in 
-it, made so great and bright to myself that I may 
be pardoned for olianer tuDiing my eyes to it in 
thought, than to the richest «mb]azoniBent in ihy 
chapel. 

With allowance for the mistakes made by the self- 
love of authors, and for the obstacles that may 
reasonably oppose them, it is curious to see the mis- 
chances that sometimes prevent the appearance of 
plays. LovEEs' Amazements was written for the 
same theatre that produced the Legend of Flor- 
ence; but the management was suddenly broken 
up, and the theatre for a long time remained closed. 
The delightful actress who performed the heroine in 
the Legend, was zealous for the production of the 
new piece in another theatre, but was disappointed 
of the performer by whom she had hoped her zeal 
would have been seconded. Another actress who had 
charmed the town, and who had been sent us by our * 
brethren on your side of the water, — Mrs. Mowatt, 
.-^took a like interest in the piece, and would have 
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appeared in It, when the theatre which she adorned, 
was closed by a calamity. And the manager of a 
fourth theatre, w4io took a liking to my French offi. 
cer, said to me, ^* see what things happen to us. 
One of my two principal ladies has left me, because 
she will not play second to the other. Your Dro' 
math Personig consist of two ladies and two gentle- 
men, all pretty equally matched, and where are we 
to get four such persons together ? for there is a dif- 
ficulty as to the gentlemen.*^ 

I do not feel sure that this piece would be theatri- 
cally efiective. Perhaps, if effective at all, it would 
require a more private and particular audience than 
is customary. But I print it because it has been in 
print already, and because it was written of course 
with that view ako. I never write any thing, but, 
such as it is, I do my best with it, and take a great 
deal of pains. At least I have done so, for many 
years past. I have several dramatic pieces in man- 
uscript, great and %mall, of which I have spoken in 
my autobiography. But I have grown out of heart 
with them ; and at all events, printing might destroy 
what value they may still possess as theatrical man- 
uscript. 

Of the Story of Rimini, I am ashamed to say 
that the mode of the heroine*s death having been 
again brought under my consideration, I have been 
obliged to reverse the opinion which I had pro- 
nounced to be final, and again to substitute the re- 
fashionment of the story made in the year 1849, for 
the form in which it originally stood. Fortunately 
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for me, I cannot but be sensible thai the altered 
form of the poem surpassed the first one in point of 
strength. $ though being loth to part with such por- 
tions of the first as were honored with manly as well 
as womanly tears, I have taken the liberty of print- 
ing them apart, on grounds of their own, as though 
they were fragments of the story of a different &m* 
ily. And as such I beg readers in future to consider 
them. I am forced to believe, that the lovers in 
the veptable matter-of-fact story of Rimini, were 
slain as Dante has intimated they were. I have 
therefore restored what I believe to be my own 
proper version of the story, and set the lovers in the 
other version wholly apart from any connection with 
it, giving them even new names. I would fain hope, 
that I have thus contrived to satisfy such of my old 
and valued readers, as were divided in opinion as to 
which of the two versions had the better claim to 
indulgence. 

So bidding you adieu for the present, my dear 
friend, and thanking you again and again for all the 
trouble you have taken with me, and all the rest of 
the warm-hearted good you would fain do me, 

I remain, my dear Mr. Lee, 

* Your truly obliged and afl«ctionate friend, 

Leigh Hunt. 

London, May^ 1857. 
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One step to the death-bed, 

And one to the bier, 
And one to the cbsmel, 

And one— oh where? — SbzLlst. 
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To Armorer Donkw, Esq.,of Ndwcastle, without the 
aid of whose piinctieal wisdcmi} in combination with his 
kind heart, the author mi^ht never have had health or 
leisure enough to indite himself in an effort of this kind, 
the following Plat is mscribed by his obliged and affec- 
tionate servfOit, 

Chelsea,, T^eft. 6, 1840. Leigh Hunt. 



ACT I. 

Scene Lf—ITi^ High-road from Florence to Rome. 

Enter Da Riva and Colonna, meeHnff, 

Col. Fulvio, immortal boy — ^poet — ^good fellow — 
Punctual, moreover, which is wonder's climax, — 
How dost? and where hast been these eighteen 

months? 
At grass, eh ? fattening with thy Pegasus, 
Like the most holy father ! 

Riva. Dearest Cesare, 

Tis you, mothinks, are the immortal boy. 
Growing nor fat nor thin, but still the same ; 
Still the same bantering, glittering, blithe, sood soul, 
Pretending to give blows, to excuse thy blessings. 

Col. Nay, but the poet is the youth forever, 
Howe'er he grow ; let him feign even a bit 
Of a white top, like our old roaring boys, 
£tna and Vesuvius, with their sides of wine. 

VOL. I. 2 
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You know, Da Riva, for those hsnrs of thine 

I ought to call thee father, if I could ; 

But then thine heart, and this warm hand to match. 

Will never let me think thee, somehow or other, 

A dozen years older than myself. 

Riva. Years older ! 

A pretty jest, 'faith, when our souls were twins. 
And thou but the more light one, like an almond 
Pack'd in one shell behind a plumper. Well, 
How dost ? and how does Florio and Filippo ? 
And is the Pope really and truly come- 
At last, and in his own most sacred person. 
To see and glorify his native place ? 
Or hast thou shot before him, like a ray 
Out of his orb ? 

Col, Thy simile has it, 'faith : 

Here is his ray, shining upon thyself. 
As his ray should ; and the good orb meanwhile. 
Growing a little stout or so, reposes 
Some nine miles oif, and will be here next week. 
Just by the time your speeches are all ready. 

Riva. And toilets ? 

Col. Ay, and your extempore odes. 

Well, well ; you see we are insolent as ever. 
All well and merry. — ^Not so, eh ? in Florence ? 
How is Antonio ? and pray, who was he. 
That fellow yonder — ^there he goes — that left yoa 
Just as I came, and went off bowing so. 
With such a lavish courtesy and close eye ? 

Riva. That lavish courtesy and that close eye 
Will tell you how Antonio is. That fellow, 
As you call him, is one of the most respectable men 
In Florence. " Men," do I say ? one of the richest 
And proudest nobles ; of strict fame withal^ 
Yet courteous; bows to every one, pays every 
one 

Col. OhviUainI 

Riva. Flatters every one ; in shorty 

^'^ as celestial out of his own house, 
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As he is deTil wkUn it {WkiMpermg in hi$ ear.} 
Ginevra's husband. 
CoL Th^devHitkl (LooHmg after kirn.) Me- 
thiaks he casts a blackness 

Around him as he walks, and blights the ▼inejaidst. 

And all b true then, is it, which they tell me ? 

What, 4)aite ? Has he no plea? no provocation 

Frpm lover, or from wife ? 
Riva, None that I know of. 

Except her patience and the lover's merit. 

Antonio's love, you know, is <dd as his, 

Has been more tried, and, I believe, is spotless. 
Col: Dear Bondinelli !— Well, but has this hus- 
band 

Ko taste of good in him at all ? no comer 

In his heart, for some small household grace to 
sneak in ? 
Bjwa^ Nay, what he has of grace in him is not 
sneaking. 

In aU, except a heart, and a black shade 

Of superstition, he is man enough : 

Has a bold blood, large brain, and liberal hand. 

As &r aa the purse goes ; albeit he likes 

The going to oe blown abroad with trumpets. 

Nay, 1 won't swear he does not love his wife. 

As well as a man of no sort of affection. 

Nor any domestic tenderness, can do so. 
CcH. A mighty attaching gentlemen, i'faith. 

And quite uxonous. 
Rifia^ Why, thus it is. 

He highly approves her virtues, talents, beauty ; 

Thviks her the sweetest woman in all Florence, 

Baftly, because she is, — ^partly, because 

She is his own, and glorifies his choice ; 

And therefore he does her the honour of making her 

The representative and epitome 

Of all he values, — ^public reputation, 

Private obedience, delighted fondness, 

Grateful return for his unamiableness. 
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Love without bounds, in short, for his sel^ove : — 
And as she finds it difficult, poor soul, 
To pay such reasonable demands at sight 
Witn the whole treasure of her heart and smiles, 
The gentleman takes pity on — ^himself! 
Looks on himself as the most unresponded to 
And unaccountably ill-used bad temper 
In Tuscany ; rages at every word 
And look she gives another ; and fills the house 
With miseries, which, because they ease himself 
And his vile spleen, he thinks her bound to suffer ; 
And then finds malice in her very suffering ! 
Col, And she, they tell me, suffers dangerously ? 
Riva. 'Tis thought she'll die of it And yet, ob- 
serve now : 
Such is poor human nature, at least such 
Is poor mhuman nature in this man, 
That if she were to die, I verily think 
He'd weep, and mt at the receipt of pity. 
And call upon the gods, and think he loved her ! 
CoL Poor, dear, damn'd tyrant! — and where 

goes he now ? 
Biva, To Florence, from his country-house ; be^ 
twixt 
Which place and town, what with his jealousy 
Of the sweet soul, and love of mighty men, 
He'll lead a devil of a life this fortnight ; 
Not knowing whether to let her share the holiday 
For fear of mem, and of Antonio ; 
Or, whether, for worse fear, still of Antonio, 
To keep her in the shades, love's natural haunt 
Col, The town's the hiding-place. Be sure he'll 
take 
Some musty lodging in the thick of the town. 
To hide her in : perhaps within the sound 
Of the shows, to vex her ; and let her see what 

pleasures 
She loses in not loving him. — Well, here am ]» 
A feather in t)^e cap of the fair advent 
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Of his moet pleasant Holiness Pope Leo, 
Come to make holiday with my Tuscan friends, 
And lay onr loving heads together, to see 
What can be done to help this gentle lady 
For poor Antonio's sake, and for her own. 

Itiva. Ay, and amidst those loving heads are 
lovely ones. 
What think you of the bright Olimpia, 
And sweet Diana, her more thoughtful friend ? — 
You recollect them ? 

CoL What ! thcdivine widows, 

That led that bevjr of young married dames 
At the baths of Pisa, and whom we used to cal^ 
Sunlight and Moonlight ? 

Riva, The identical stars. 

She of the crescent has a country-house. 
Here in the neichbourhood, close by Agolanti's. 
There are they both ; and there Antonio is 
Waiting us two ; and thence his friends the ladies. 
Escorted by us two, will go to visit 
Their friend Ginevra; partly, if they can. 
To bring him better news of his sainfs health, 
Partly ibr other reasons which you'll see. 

CoZ. Charming ! And wherefore stand you look- 
ing then, ' 
This* way and that ? 

Riva. Why, this way is our road : 
And that way I was looking to see how far 
Our friend, .the foe, was on his way to town. 
I have never, you must know, been in his house ; 
And little thought he, when he saw us here, 
What unexpected introduction, eh ? 
Was waiting us. I can't help thinking, somehow, 
Hell hear of it, and come back. 

CoL For. Heaven's sake, haste then. 
What ! loitering !-^May the husbattd take the hind- 
most! 
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Scene II.— il Room in the VUta Agolantx. ' 

t 

Elder Giutio €md Fiokdiusa muiUmff* 

Fior, Alas ! my lady is very angry, Oititio ! 

Giu, Angry ! At what ? ' ' 

Fior, At Signor Antonio's letter. 

Oh, she says dreadful things. She says you and I 
Win kill her; that we make her, or would make 

her. 
Tell falsehoods to her husband, or brin^ down 
His justice on oar heads; and she forbids me, 
However innocent you may call, ortUatk it. 
Bring letters any more. She bade me give it you 
Back again — see — ^unopen'd. 

Giu. *Tis a pity 

That, too. 

Fior, Why, Giulio ? 

Giu. Oh, Signor Antonio 

Read it me ; — ^ay, he did — ^he's such a gentleman. 
He said, — " See, Giulio, I would not have you 

wrong 
Your mistress in a thought ; nor give you %n office 
Might do yourself the thought of wrong or harm.'*' 
You know I told you what he wrote outside — 
You recollect it — there h is — ^** most harmless,^- 
I dare to add, most virtuous ; ^ and there's more 
Besides here, underneath. Did she read that ? 

Fior. I know not She read very quickly, at 
any rate ; 
Then held it off, as though it frightened her, 
And gave it back. And she look'd angry too ; 
At least, she did not look as she is used. 
But tum'd right so, and wsuved me to be gone. — 
I cannot bear to do the thing she likes not. 

Giu. Nor L 

Fior. Well— so I think; But hush I 

a step ! {Rum to the window. 

And coming quickly ! 'tis the Signor — 'Tis ! 
So soon come back too ! — Strike up the guitar — 
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Strike up liiat song of Hope mpr lady loves — 
Quickly now — there's a good ktde Giulio. [MmL 

Giu. Little! well, canie, Tot such aix immense 
young gentlewoman 
That's pretty w^ I she has fallen in love I fear 
With some tafl elderly person. — But the song. 

Giu. (sings.) 

' Hope, thou pretty child of heaven; I prythee, Hope, 
abide — 
I will not ftsk too much of thee — ^by mv suflfering side. 
Grief IS good for humbleness, and eartn is fair to see ; 
And if I do my duty, Hope, I think thouUt stay with me. 

JEkiter Agolamti. 

Ago. What frivolous ante-chamber tinkling now 
Attunes the pulse to levity ? puts folly 
In mind of vice, as tho' the hint were needed ? 
{Listening.) The door shuts, now the song's done. 

What was it ? 
What sang'st thou, boy ? 

Giu. A song of Hope, sir. 

Ago. , Hope ! 

What hope ! 

Giu. I will repeat it, sir, so please you ? 

The words, not music. • \.He repeats ^e toordt. 

'Tis a song my lady 
Is fond of. 

Ago. When she's troubled most with sickness ? 

Giu. No, sir, I think when she's most cheerful. 

Ago. That 

Paper within thy vest — ^Is that the words ? 
Give it me. 

Giu. Nay, sir, it is none of mine. 

Ago. Give it me, boy. 

Giu. I may not, sir. — ^I will not. 

Ago. Play not the lion's cub with me. That 
letter 
Was given thee by Antonio Bondinelli. 
He, and the profane wit, Fulvio da Riva, 



^ 
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Were seen this momiBj^ b^ •the Baplistfy, ; . ; - 
Talking with thee. Gkve it me ; or myii^r.. .. .. y 

Will take the answer to Antonio's heujie rt^ : r 

In bloody characters. 

Giu. (agide.) 'Tis a most sacred letter, / -s ,i 
And ought to Ml him like a cuff o' the conficie<ie6<^ 
FareweU, my place I Farewell, my lady Bweeti^ '^' 
Giulio is gone. — There is the leUer, sir; 
Take it, (aside^ and be a devil ehoked- wiitll 
scripture. 

Ago. Unopen'd ! come — thou meanesl m^ nv^/ 
GittUo ? 
Ah ! — ^but — ^why didst thou loiter in thy mesaage ? • 
How came it that this fair epistle kiss'd not 
The lady's fairer hands ? for that's the style. ' 

Criu. It did, sir. '• -,' 

Ago. Did! 

Giu* Yes, sir, my lady faadait> 

(Aside.) How like you that? — You have not pea/d 

the whole 
On the outside. {Aside.) His very joy tortnents 
him. 

Ago. She read it not, like the good lady she is^ 
But yet you gave it her. 

Giu. He read it me ; 

He did, — the noble Antonio read it me, 
To save my youth, every way, fnxn harm* ^ 

Ago. (aside.) Some vile double signifieiiftioQ^ i 
addressed 
To riper brains, must have secured the words. 
The foresight was too gross, if not a coward's I 
There has been, after all, I needs must own it, 
A strange forbearance for so hot a lover i 

In this Antonio. It is now five years 
Since first he sought Grinevra ; nearly four 
Since still he lov'd her, though another's wife ; 
And — saving that his face is to be noted 
Looking at hers wherever it appears. 
At church, or the evening walk, or tournament,-^ 
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And that^rt^^^iuti^'d liim-d)K>dpiBg hereabouts, 

Yet rather a^ «ome tvitlees, loiiely man, 

Than one that ^hnnn^d mef--tay sharp household 

eyes 
Have fix'd ^ no confusion of his making ; 
Ko<l4tli^-; no haste ; no tactics of die chamber ; 
No pertness of loud servant — ^not till now — 
Till now ; — but then this now may show all this 
T^ ha^ been but a more deep and quiet mastery 
Of crime and devilish knowledge — too secure 
'X^iiiove' linetfsily, — ^and too high scornful 
Of me, to give me even the grace of trouble. 
Ahd ft^t tns seal unbroken, and these words — 

[ReatMng. 

'* Mostharml^s ; — ^I dare to add, most virtuous ? ** 
And here again below ; — 

'^ I have written what I have written on the out- 

side^of ' this letter, hoping that it may move you to 

befie^vef'the possibility of its not being unworthy to 

meet the purest of mortal eyes/' 

^ FHUii^t hypocrite ! caught in his own bird4ime. 

[ Opetu and reads ike Utter, 

*^'Afl you have opened neither my first letter nor 
my second, written at intervals of six months each, 
from the moment when my name was first again 
mentioned to you ^nce your marriage, I hardly 
dare hope that the words 1 am now writing shall 
have tihe blessedness of being looked upon, although 
they truly deserve it 

"Truly, for most piteously they deserve it I 
am going to reward (may I utter such a word ?) 
your kii^ness, by the greatest and most dreadful 
return I can make it 1 will write to you no more. 

" But this promise is a thin? so terrible to me, 
and so unsupportable except in the hope of its 
doing you some good, that I have one reward to 
beg for myself; not as a condition, but as a last 
and enduring charity. 

" I no longer ask you to love me, however innr 
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centlv, or on the plea of its beins some shadow of 
relief to you (in the sweet thought of loTing) from 
an unhappiness^ of which all the world speass. 

[AooLANTi jENWses, grtoUy mooed. 

Is it so then ? and the world speaks of me 

And basely speaks ! He has been talking, then^ 

And acting too. But let me know thb aU, 

[MeadtMff. 

'^ Neither yet will I beg you not to hate me ; for 
so gentle a heart cannot hate anybody ; and yoa 
never were unjust, except to yourself. 

[Patwe* a UUU fltfuis 

" But this I do beg ; first, that you will take care 
of a health, which heaven ^mb given you no right 
to neglect, whatever be your unhappiness, and 
which, under heaven, is the best support of it ; — 
and secondly, that when you think of the friends 
of whom death has deprived you, or may derive, 
and whom it will give you joy to meet again be- 
yond the grave, you may not be unwilling to behold 
among them the face of 

'^ Antonio Rondinelli. 

" Written with prayers and tears before the 
sacred image of the Virgin." 

[Agolanti croues Mmsdf^ and pauses ; then holds the letter 
apart, as if in disgust; and men again resumes his self- 
posseseion. 

Giulio, I think since first I took thee from 
The orphan college, now some three years back, 
I have been no unkind master to thee, nor poor one ; 
Have stinted thee in nought fitting thy station. 
Nor hurt thy growth and bloomino; ? 

Gui. Sir, you hired me 

For certain duties, which, with kindly allowance 
For faults of youth, I hope I have performed. 
My life has been most happy ; and my lady 
Most bountiful to her poor songster. [Sheds tears. 

Ago, Thou 
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Hasrhapty saTed some lifcde treaaure then, 
Against (&y day of freedom ? 

Giu. Kot a doit, sir. 

What freedom should I think of, being free 
From thought itself, and blithe as tiiel)lue day ? 

Ago. Antonio Bondinelli is not rich. 
His mother and he hide in proud poverty 
From all but a few friends. 

(riu, (jaside.) Noble Antonio ! 

He gave me a jewel, ere I knew him poor, 
Worth twenty golden florins ; and his cap 
Stary'd for it many a month. 

Ago. New employers 

Prochice new duties, Giulio ; to the hurt 
tlmnniiiiii i of old ones ; and 'tis wise betimes 
To see they vex and tangle boL Thatt unixtuses 
Of services,-**these new pure confidences 
With masters not thine own,— these go-betweens 
Twixt virtue and virtue, — loves desiring not 
Their own desires, — and such like angel-adulteries 
(Heav'n pardon me the word!) — suit me not, 

Gintio, 
Nor a wise house. Therefore, before thine innocent 
T^y, (for such, with mutual love, 1 own her 
And scorn of this poor fop) learns dangerous pity 
Of thy fair-seeming messages, — dangerous. 
Not to her virtue, out her virtue's fame, — 
This house thou leavest Thou wouldst taste the 

pride 
Of poverty, and will, and kinless freedom — 
Bo so i And when thou leam'st how friendship ends. 
In treachery and in thanklessness begun, 
And the cold crust turns bitter and quarrelsome, 
Blame not thou me ; nor think those tears are pay- 
ment 
For guilt on thy side, and for love on mine ! 

Oitdio. (aside,} Love ! what a word from him, 
and to poor me. 
Thus thmst upon the world, he knows not whither ! 
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(^Aloud.') ' Sir, you mistake my tears ; but 'tis no 

matter. 
Guilty or not, I cannot quit this house 
With thoughts less kind than sorrow. — Sir, fare- 
well. [Jf^tH. 
Ago. 'Twas virtuously done, if not most falsely, 
This seemingly celestial aversion 
Of the very eyesight from unlawful words. 
Or was it part of the system ? — of the show, — 
Which frets me daily with malign excess 
Of undemanded patience ? cold at best, 
Resentful as the worst I Antonio, 
I do suspect, she loves not ; me, I know. 
She hates ; me, whom she should love ; whom was 

bound 
And sworn to love ; for which contempt and wrong. 
Fools, that love half a story and whole blame, 
Begin to babble against the person wronged I 
Times are there, when I feel inclined to sweep 
The world away from me, and lead my own 
Life to myself, unlook'd into with eyes 
That know me not ; but use, and s}inpathy 
£ven with those that wrong me, and the right 
Of comely reputation, keep me still 
Wearing a show of good with a griev'd heart.. 

Enter a ServanL 
Serv. My lady, sir, hearing of your return 
Home suddenly, and having visitors. 
Entreats the honor of your presence. 

Ago. (aside.) Now 

To test this hateful gossip. " Suddenly ; " — 
Was that her word, or the knave's ? No matter. 
Who are they ? {Aloud.) Visitors, — 

Serv. Lady Olimpia, and her friend 

Lady Diana, with two gentlemen ; 
Strangers, I think, sir ; one a Roman gentleman, 
Come from his Holiness's court 

^''o. The same, 
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Doubtless, I saw this morning ; b v which token 
The other is the sneering amorist, 
Da Riva. He, I thought, respected me ; 
But see — he knows these women, they Antonio — 
Have I been hasty ? or is — The black plaeue choke 
All meddlers with — [ To the Servant. 

I will come speedily. 

lExeutU severally. 

ScENK in. — Another room in Agolanti^s house. Gineyba, 
Olimfia, Diana, Coix>nna, and Da Riva, discovered 
sitting. Fiordilisa standing bekinflher lady's chair. 

Olim. Dearest Lady Ginevra, to remain 
Shut up when all the world are at the windows. 
Or otherwise owning the great common joy, 
Is clearly impossible. — Observe now, pray : — 
On Friday the Pope comes ; Saturday, chapel 
At the Annunziata ; — Sunday, at Saint Lorenzo ; 
Monday, the chase ; Tuesday, the race ; Wednes- 
day, 
The tilts and drama; and on Thursday, he goes. 
So there's six lives for you ; a life a day. 
To make you well again, and merry, and careless. 

CoL Most vital arguments ? 

Gin. Too vital, may-be. 

Remember, Lady Olimpia, I have been ill ; — 
I am but getting better, and such draughts 
Of pleasure and amazement, poured unceasing, 
Might drown the little faculties of poor me. 

Diana. One day — could you not try one day, 
and then 
Bnjoy or fear another as it suited ? 

CMivi. Ay, one — one — one. Try but one day, 
and dien 
Trust me if one day would not give you strength 
For pretty little two, and prettier three. 

Riva, And, madam, the first day is both the 
noblest 
And the most gentle, — ^a flow of princely draperies 
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Through draperied streets ; bringing U8> it is«tru^{ 
Emotion, but yet soothing it, and bleuiiig 
With sacred hand. Weakness itself is tonchM 
At ceremonial sights like these, with sweet. 
And no unstrengbhening tears, bathing humility 
In heavenly reassurance. And, dear lady, 
'Twill give a nature, so composed as yours 
With Christian grace and willing cheerfulness, 
A joy at once sacred, and earthly, and charming. 
To see the face of the accomplished man 
Whom Providence, most potent seen, when mildest. 
Has raised to be the prince of Christendom 
In this our day, when wit is questioning faith. 
And mild religion answers with his eyes 
Of charity, the unanswerable conclusion. 

Col, Da Riva, I am to bring thy verse imd thea 
To his beatitude's most knowing knowledge ; 
But do thou step befiare me, am sgeak thus, 
And thou art made a cardinal. 

Oin, Is his Holiness 

So very and so beautiiully gracious 
To eloquence and letters ? 

Col. T faith, madam. 

Our blessed Father seems to be of opinion. 
That whatsoever good or beauty exists 
Must needs belong, like angels, to the church ; 
And as he finds them, where severer men 
(Not the best judges of angels) might overlook them, 
He makes us snow them better; bids them coabe * 
Forth from the crowd, and show their winged wits, 
And rise, and sit within his princely beams, 

Olim. Come; — ^you acconi? you cannot twA 
reasons 
Sweet as all these ? and to say truth, there is 
One gentle reason more, which must convince yoa 
We want your husband's windows, lady mine ;-— 
They face the veriest heaven of all the stre^ta 
For seeing the procession ; and how can we 
^^nter that paradise of a balcony 
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^Vithoat the house's angel ? What woald people 
Say to the intraders, joa not being there r 

Gin, Oh, nothing Teiy unseasonable, be sure ; 
Nor what the lilies and roses in their cheeks, 
And wit in their eyes, could not refute most happily. 
Well, dear Diana, should my husband's judgment 
Encourage me to think my health would bear it, 
I would Sun venture, but — ^I hear him coming. 
At all events, the windows wili be gladly 
Fill'd with your pleasures ; the report of which 
Will afterwards make them mine. 

Enter Agolanti.* 

Sir, the ladies 
Olimpia and Diana you know well ; 
Also a name honoured by all. Da Riva ; 
Be pleasVl to know their Mend, a courteous gentle- 
man 
From Rome, the Signor Cesare Colonna. 

Ago, He's welcome for his friend's sake, and his 
own. 
I trust our holy Father keeps his health, sir, 
In this his gracious journey ? 

Col. Sir, he holds him. 

As his good habit is, in blest condition, 
To the great joy of all that love good men 
And sovereign church. 

Ago. Yotrhold, sir, I perceive, 

Some happy office near his sacred person V 

Col. One of the poor captains of his guard, sir ; 
Not near enough to make the fortune proud, 
Nor yet so far remov'd as not to share 
Some grace of recognition. 

Ago. I may not envy you : 

But I may be allow'd to think such fortune 
As happy, as 'tis worthily bestow'd. 
Pardon me ; but this ladv's delicate health 
Will warrant some small trespass on your courte- 
sies. 
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last three Immieb ? ; ' 

Gm. (cheerfully.) Thanks — ^I do very welL 

Of tm. I fear «e hare turad ber 

Somewhat, with our load talk, Sigaor Ffaaoeseq. 

Gin, No; 'tis like fanght heatth cone to talk 
with ne: • 

Is it not? (to her kusbatuL) 

Ago. (asideJ) She knows I hate it.-^4ja^ 
Olimpia 
Brings eyer a sprightly stirring to the sprit, 
And her fiiir mend a bahn (aside to Ginsvra.) * 

What want they now, 
This flaunter and this insipidity ? 

Gin. (aloud.) Oar neighbour and her friends 
bring a petition. 
That it woud please yoa to convenience thorn 
With your fair windows for the coming qieetacle ; 
Yourself, if well enough, doubling the grace 
With your good ecMnpany. 

Ago. (aside.) I thought as much. 

At every turn my will is to be torn from me, 
And at her soft suj^estion. (Aloud.) My windowsi 
Cannot be better Su'd, than with such beauty. 
And wit and modest eloquence. 

Col. (aside to Da Riva.) Is he sneering? 
Or is his zeal, and fame for polite manners, 
Proving itself, in spite of his own teeth ? 
Sharpening its edge upon this oily venom ? 

RuHi. Somewhat of both ; he sneers, because her 
hates us: 
And would not have it seen, because he fears us. >' 
His will and vanity count on our obtuseness, 
Just as it suits them. 

[ Agolasti and the ladiea talk <gNBt. 

CoL Noticed you how pale 

The unhappy lady tum'd, when the song ended)- . 
And she bade shut the door ? 

Riva. She's paler now. 




hf^^W^^pra/^ faim. — G<!^ ^ignm* FntBceseo, 
We thank you much ; but ^ndoifs, frfends, and 

'Spfecfade, • 

And^-iis add, ^art^nted by his love, 
HtisMod'^nd ^, ^ovM mm &e topmost flower 
Qir biM* delight, were this sweet lady absent ; 
And she has threaten'd us with the cinel chance, 
Unless your better knowledge of her health 
Think ijefter; than herself, of its free right. 

Ago. Oh, ^, it were impossible to know 
A lady better than she knows herself. 
WiAfr say^ you, Madam ? [lb Gqik vba . 

Gin. The best thought of all, 

Perhaps, were to await the time's arrival, 
And see how I feel then. 

Apo. Truly, methinks, 

A dis^veM; judgtaeht, and approved by all, 
Whfe^setUpe liSy's welfare above all, 
As we 111 tljSs room do. 

CHim. And every one 

That knows her, — unless it be the devil himself. 
Manners forgive my uttering his name 
fc s*ch good company. Desist Ginevra, 
Come yon with me. A word with you in private, 
As we descend. And well request these gentle- 
men 
To clear our way belfore us. 

Col. and Riva. A fair day 

To Signer Agolanti, and may fairer 
B#fat! US' this day week. [Going . 

Ol'mi. Yes, Signor mine, 

Beware you make your wife well by that day, 
"With scNne- transcendent charminsness ; or none 
But e nvious wives, and horrible old men, 
WBf -think you the good spouse you are, or let 

you 
Ha^e any peace. 

Ago, (^fiercely to his wife as she is going.) What 
iofSolence is this, .^ 

8 
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And wcnum'fl pft^t ? fie^ in the fnapte efaamMrr u M 

In twenty m^utes. Do you hear me spe6ikf i. /. 

[He wrings her hand sharply, and she midtes tigns of 

A fair divf to my courteoos Tiaixmi, 

And may they ever have the joy they bring* 

[£rewife 



ACT n. 

Scene I. — A Garden of Diana^s ViUa. 
EnUr RoNDiNELLT, CoLONNA, cuid Da Biva* 

CoL I pray thee, Antonio, be comforted. 

Ron, I am, I am ; as far as friends can eomfoit 
me: 
And they do comfort How can I love love, 
And not love all things lovely ? sweet discourse, 
And kindness, and dear friendahipi^ Bat this suf- 
fering 
Sweet saint, — ^the man, the household fiend, 1 

mean— — 
Wll kill her. 

CoL I tell thee, no. In the first place 

Her health is really better. Is it not ? 

Riva, Olimpia and iHana both have staked 
Their credit on it. The man's a fool no doubt, 
But she is wise. : 

CoL Ay, is she ; for lo ! secondly. 

She loves thee, Antonio. 

Riva, Yes ; by that pure look 

We told thee of, at mention of thy name, 
^ She does: — it was as though her mind retreated* 
To some blest, serious thought, far off but possible ; 
Then ended with a sigh.^ 

CoL And blush'd withal. 
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BntrMaff^so mf!kopns^ thtre must faaiiYe been 'oae^ 
And he& be f^ to hear at' iu (AimuL)- Weli^ 

She loves thee then, as thou must iveeds believe, 
For all that modest eartfaquaka cf tfaiiM head, 
'Rethink' &ee what a life wUkm a life 
She^haa to retire into, sweet and secret, ^* 
For help from common temper such as his ; 
Help, none the worse, eh ? for a small, small bit 
Of stubbornness, such as the best gentle wives 

Must have in self-defence. Now 

Ron. Fear me not. 

Such blessed thoughts must needs give me some 

comfort ; 
And I shant quarrel with the comfort's fashion. 
CoL Well mn, you'll let me have my fashion 

out? 
You'll let me speak after my old blithe mood. 
Secure of my good meaning ? 

Rtm. Ay, and thankfully. 

' CoL Why then, rar, look ; there are a hundred 

marriages 
In Florence, and a hundred more to those, 
And hundreds to those hundreds, bad as this ; 
As ill assorted, and as lover^hated ; 
(Always allowing for the nobler difference. 
And therefore greater power to bear ;) and yet 
They do not kiB ; partly, because of lovers ; 
Pard^yrOf pride; partly, indifference; 
Partly, of hate, (a good staunch long-lived passion ;) 
Partly, because all know the common case. 
And custom's custom. There'll be a hundred 

^onpies 
To-night, 'twixt Porta Pinti and San Gallo, 
Cutting each other's hearts out with mild looks, 
Ujioii idle question, whether the Pope's mule 
Will be in purple or scarlet ; — yet not one 
Will die of it ; no, 'faith ; nor were a death 
To happon, would the survivors* eyes refuse 
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A tear to their old ctisputant aiad partoer, , < • 7/ 
That kept life moving somehow.^ 

Bon, By which logic, 

You would infer, to comfort me, that all 
Marriages are unhappy. 

Col. Not unhappy, 

Although not very happy. 

Hiva. With exceptions ? 

CoL Surely ^for such good fellows as ourselves ! 

Riva. And doubtless 

A time will come 

Col, Oh, ay ; a time will come*^ 

Poet and prophet^i26(ietm/ SaturrUa regna. 
Now hear him on his favourite golden theme, 
" A time will come ; " — a time, eh ? when all mar- 
riages 
Shall be like some few dozen ; exceptions, rules ; 
Every day, Sunday ; and each man's pain in the 

head 
A crowning satisfaction ! 

Biva, No ; but still 

' A time, when sense and reason shall have crown 
As much more rife than now, and foolish thorns 
As much less in request, as we, now living. 
Surpass rude times and savage ancestors. 
Improvement stopped not at me muddy cave, 
Why at the rush-strewn room ? The wild maa^s 

dream. 
Or what he might have dreamt, when at his wildest. 
Is, to the civilized man, his commonplace : 
And what should time so reverence m ourselves,; 
As, in his due good course, not still to alter ; «y 

Col. Till chariots run some twenty miles an 
hour ? 

Riva. Ay, thirty or forty. 

Col. Oh I oh I Without horses ? 

Say, without horses. 

Biva. Well, to oblige jrouy — ^yes. 

And sailing-boats without a sad 1 Ah, ha 1 



Well, gloiy be to poetry and to -poeU ! 
Their cookery is no mlnchig ! Ah ! ha ! ha ! 

[ They boOi jaru^. 
They certainly, while they're 'about it, do 
Cut and carve worlds out with their golden swords, 
To which poor Alexander's was a pumpkin. 
What say you, Antonio ? 

Ron. My dear friends both, 

What you were saying of the good future time 
Made me but think too sadly of the present ; 
Pardon me — I should think more sadly far. 
But for your loves and ever generous patience. 
Yet let me take you back to our fair friends, 
From whom my psty griefs bore yoa away. 
Nay, my good wish rewards me : — see, one comes. 

Enter Olimpia. 
Olim. A certain Giulio, in a pretty grief 
Though for himself alone, and not another, 
Inquires for Signor Bondinelli. 

[Antonio hiasea her hand and exit. 

'Twas lucky that I saw this Giulio first, 

For he's a page of pa^es ; a Spartan boy ; — 

Quite fix'd on telling his beloved Signor 

'Antonio all the truths which the said Signor 

May now, or at any time in all fiiturity, 

Insist on knowing. Poor fellow ! he's turned away. 

Riva, For what ? 

Olim. Come in. 

And you shall hear. Your ices and sherbets 
Await you ; and your cheeks will need the cooling. 

[Esceunt. 

Scene II. — A chamber huno toUh purple^ and containing 
a cabinet picture of Hie Madonna,, but otherwiae little 
Jurnithed. Ginkvka discovered sitting at a window. 

Enter Agolanti.. 
Ago. Every way she opposes me, even with arms 
Of peace and love. I bade remove thai pic*-^ 



From this d^sevted rooni. > Can shehafif^^^it-A 
firougbt badk this instant, knowiiig bov B^e^g^r* 
Just though it be, csmne^ behold ^nmoYe^ : •! i^^ 
The face of suffering heaven ? Ohnrti^e. ^ 
In very piietp 4 twere piety to veil it 
FfDtn our discourse, and look another way. 

[During ^is speech^ GiwiiVliA cdfHes Jbhocir^ and 
AooLANTi, ajler cUmng the cabinet aowi over the 
mtture. komb her a <miir; atjitteiitiff oMoiher .far 
idwuelf^ btU contuming to gtand. , 

Gin. (t^erfully.) The world seeaift.g^ad adfir 
its hearty drink 
Of rain. I fear'd when you oame hade tfais.nic^il- 
ing, ; I 

The shower had stopp'd you, or that fou were.iliL! 

Ago. You fear*df you hoped. What fear you 
thiet Ifear, , ' 

Or hope for that I hope for ? A tnioef ttiadmny > 
To these exordiums and pretended interestsi 
Whose only shallow intent is to delay, .1 

Or to divert, the sole dire subject,~-me. • ' 
Soh ! you would see t^e speetacle 1 ;^u, who iBtavt 
At openings of doors, ana fails of pins. 
Trumpets and drums quiet a lady*a aervea; 
And a good hacking blow at a tournament 
Equals Dumt feathers or hartshorn, for a stimulm 
To pretty household tremblers. • ' 

din. I expressed 

No wish to see the tournament, nor indeied ^ 
Anything, of my own accord; or contrary 
To your good judgment . ! 

Ago. Oh, of course not Wlshiss 

Are never expressed for, or by, contraries; 
Nor the good judgment of an anxious husbaii<^ 
Held form as a pleasant thing to differ with. 

Gin. It is as easy as sitting in my chair, 
To say I will not go : and 1 will not 
Be pleas'd to think that settled. 

*^*o. The more easU)^ 
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A9><tl»<^1^6iHied i shotitld go^ is it noir ? 
-Hiid^bliii yon will sk happy at redeipt 
Of lettefs from ADtonio KondinellL 

Gin. ' Bdtorn'd unopen'clj 8tr. 

Ago. How many ! 

Gin. Thre€. 

^ljw» You are correct, as to those three. How 

DHftOV 

C^ett'd ! — iTonr look, madam, is wondrous logical ; 
Conclusive by mere pathos of astonishment ; 
-And oramm'd with scorn, from pure unscomful- 

ness. 
I have, \is true, strong doubts of your rc^rd 
For him, or any one ;— of your love of power 
Noney—'AS you know I have reason; — ^tho' you 

take 
Ways of refined provokingness to wreak it. 
Atftonio knows tl^se fools you saw but now, 
And fi)ob have ibotish friendships, and bad leagues 
For getting a little power, not natural to them. 
Out of their laugh'a-at betters. Be it as it may, 
All this, I will not have these prying idlers 
Put my domestic troubles to the blush ; 
Nor yon sit thus, in ostentatious meekness. 
Playing the victim with a pretty breath, 
And smiles that say ^ God help me." — Well, D&adam, 
What do you say r 

Gin. I say I will do whatever 

You think best, and desire. 

Ago. And make the worst of it 

By whatsoever may mislead, and vex? 
Tnere — now you make a pretty sign, as tho' 
Your silenee were compelVd. 

€fin. What can I say, 

Or what, alas I not say, and not be chided ? 
Yon should not use me thus. I have not strength 

for it, 
So great as you may think. My late sharp illness 
Has left me weak. 



Ago>> Tin knowii yoa woakofv iiWWflim, 

But never feeble enough to want the strength 
Of edirtest and fjerversenen. Oh) men toes 
Men may be weak, even from the mtmBmbtA^ 
Of strength itself; and women can take ]^oor 
Advantages, that were in men but cowardioe^ 

Gin, (aside,) Dear Heaven! what humblest 
doubts of our self4i:nowledge 
Should we tiot feel, when tyrsmny can talk thus; 

Ago, Can you pretend, madam, with your sur- 
passing 
Candour and heavenly kindness, that you never 
Utter'dtone gently-soundins word, not meant ' 
To give the hearer pain? me pain? your hus- 
band? 
Whom in all evil thoughts you so pretend 
To be Unlike. 

€Hn. I cannot dare pretend it. 

I am a woman, not an angel. 

Ago. Ay, 

See there — you have! you own it! how pretend 

then 
To make such griefs of every petty syllable. 
Wrung from myself by everlasting scorn ? 

Crin. One pain is not a thousand; nor one 
* wrong, 
Acknowledged and repented of, the habit 
Of unprov(&ed and unrepented years. 

Ago. Of unprovoked ! Oh, let all provocataon 
Take every brutish shape it can devise 
To try endurance with ; taunt it in failure, 
Grind it in want, stoop it with family shames. 
Make gross the name of mother, call it fool, 
Pander, slave, ceward, or whatsoever opprobnum 
Makes the soul swoon within its rage, for want 
Of some great answer, terriUe as its wrong. 
And it shall be as nothing to this miserable, 
Mean, meek-voic'd, most malignant lie of lies, 
^his angel-mimicking non-provocation 
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FfiafMk^iio 'loo oM lo eoJrage^ too weak lo tread 

oal 
You Dkeyer loy'd rae once — You lev'd dm aei-^ 
Never did — ao — not when before the altar 
With a meau ccddnesB, a worldlynoiiaded coldneas 
*And lie on your lips, you took me for your htts- 

band, 
Thinking to have a house, a purse, a libeHy, 
Byy but not for, the man you soiMm'd to love \^ 
Gin. I scom'd you not — ^and knew not what 

scorn was — 
Being scarcely past a child, and knowing nothing 
But trusting Uioughts and innocent daily habits. 
Oh, eould you trust yourself— But why repeat 
What still IS thus repeated, day by day. 

Still ending with the question, ^^ Why repeat ? ** 

[Ruing and moving about. 

You make the blood e^ last mount to my brain. 
And tax me past endurance. What have I done, 
Good God ! what haye I done, that I am thus 
At ike Bftercy of a mystery i3£ tyranny, 
Which from its yictim demands every yirtue. 
And brings it none ? 

Ago. I thank you, madam, humbly. 

That was sincere, at least. 

Gin. I beg your pardon. 

Anser is eyer excessive, and spei^ wrong. 

Ago. This is the gentle, patient, unprovoked, 
Apd unptevoking, ^ever-answering she ! 

Gin. Nay, nay, say on } — ^I do deserve it, — I 
Who sp^sAi such evil of anger, and then am 

angiy. 
Yet you might pity me too, being like yourself 
Xn f«ulowship there at least. 

Ago* A taunt in friendliness ! 

Meeknesses happiest condescension ! 

Gin. No, 

So help me Heaven ! — I but spcke in conscious^ 
ness 



Qftndiat m» wmk on both aktes. Thcire!^iaih>«ei 
In that, wottld yon but know it, and emsowage'ilL^ 
The conackrasness of wrong, in wills' iKit einlj ' 
Birii» charity* Be jon but charitable,- = _ > 'I 
And! am gratefiil, and we both shall; leam« - • 

Ago, I am conscious of no wnmg in-^isdispiitll* 
Nor when we dispute ever, — except t^e wrong 
Done to myself by a will far more wiHtily 
Because less moved, and less in^niious. 
Let them get charity that show it. 

Gin. (who has resecUed herself,) I -prtty yon, 
Let Fioitiilisa come to me. My lips 
Will show you that I faint. 

[Agolanti rings a bell on the taMe; amd FloitmLisk 
enteri to her muHresi, 

Ago, When you have seen your mfstross 'We4l 
again, 
Go to Matteo, and tell him, from herself, 
That 'tis her orders she be excused at present ■ ' 
To all that come, her state requiring it. 
And convalescence. Mark you that ackfitson. 
She's getting well ; but to get well, needs rest. [£*it, 
Fior, Nc^ds rest ! Alas ! When will you let her 
rest. 
But in her grave ? my lad)r ! My sweet mistress ! 

[AppUflng a voiatUe to her temples. 

She knows me. — He has gone : — ^the Signer's gone. 
(Aside,) She sighs as though she moum'd him. 
Gin. (luitening.) What's that ? 

Fior. Nothing, madam ; — ^I heard nothing. 
Gin, Everything 

Gives me a painful wonder ; — ^you, yonr'fiice,' ' 
These walls. My hand seems to me not more 
human, / 

Than animal ; and all things unaccountabie. 
Twill pass away. Whafsthat? { 

[A ckurdKfrgfm is hesafA 
Yes, I heio' iha%'; 
her Anselmo, madam, in the chapel, 



Tsfmdhin^Ahe bew ot»an. In tcuAi I aik\l liiin« 

Hiifiiam^ that las the Signer is so mov'd 

By wlifttsoeyer speaks to him of religioo, 

It migbt have done no harm to yon, and him, naidaftl, 

To hean it whiW. cobvenBifig. But bd's old 

,AM slow as-th^ good ^ber. 

iGiVEVRA kisses her, and then weeps ubimlamthf. 

Gin. Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven and the 
sweet sounds 1 I have not 
Wept, Fiordilisa, now, fi)r many a day. 
And the- sound freshens me ; — ^loosens my heart 

[MusicA 
O blessed music ! at thy feet we lie, 
Pitied of ABgels surely. 

Fior. Perhaps, madam, 

■Y4m willfiBfit here, and try to sleep awhile ? 

Gin, No, Fiordilisa {rising.) Meeting what must 
be. 
Is half commanding it ; and in this breath 
Of heaven, ray mind feels d«ty set erect. 
Fresh <>uj^ of tears. Bed is for night, not day, 
When duty's done* So cheer we as we may. ^ 

[EweutU ; the music conHnmng. 



. ; ACT ra. 

iSOBim I. — A Room in Agol Aim's VUia. 

Enter Aoolanti, 

Ago* What h&ve I done, great heavens ! to be 
thus tortvr'd ? 
My ^ates beset with these inquisitive fools ; 
A wife, strong as her hate, so I be dumb, 
Falling in gul& of weakness for a word ; 
And all the while, dastardly nameless foes, 
.Who know where I am weak, filling my household 
With talk of ominous things, — sad mourning shapes 
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That walk my groands, none knowing how they 

enter'd ; * 

And in the dead of ni^ht, outcries for help, 
As of a female crouching to the door. 
Let me be met by daylight, man to man, 
If 'tis to come to this ; and to loud lies 
Answer with my contempt, and with my sword. 

Enter a Servemt 

Seny. The gentlemen that were here the other 
day, 
Signor Da Riva, and the Roman gentleman, 
Desire to kiss your hands. 

Ago. Fool ! were not orders 

Given you to admit no one ? 

Serv. To my lady, sir ; 

We did not understand to yon. 
• Ago, Idiots and torments ! 

UnUr Da Rita aSS Oolomna. £xU ServaM. 
Col. We kiss your hands, courteous Signor 

Francesco. 
Rioa. And come to thank you for the seats you 
have given us. 

In all the city there is no such throne 

Of comfort, for a sovereign command 

Of the best part o' the show ; which will be glorious. 
Col. And with your lady for the queen o' the 
throne. 

The Pope himself may look up as he walks. 

And worship you with envy. 
Ago. Nay, sirs, you are too flattering. Perhaps 

The lady- 
Co/. And what makes us the more delighted * * 

With your determination thus to give her 

Unto the grateful spectacle, is a certain 

Vile talk, sir, that has come to our disdainful 

And most incredulous ears of — What do yott thinit V 
Rioa. Ay, sir, 'twill tax your fancy. 



. .(M . Of your jeaJoiwy ; 

Nay, cruelty, forsooth ! 
Riva. • We lauehed it down ; 

Look'd it i' the foolish face, and made it blush. 

Yes, sir, the absvvrdity wa» put outof countenaiM^ ; 

But then, you know, that countenance was but one ; 

And twienty absurd grave faces, going about, 

Big with a scandal, are as fertile as bees, 

And make as busy multitudes of fools. 
Ago. Sirs, with this sudden incursion of strange 
news — 

And your as strange, I must say, though well-meant 

Fancy, of the necessity of refuting it — 

CW. Fancy, good sir ! — Dear sir, we are most 
loth 

To shock your noble knowledge of yourself 

With the whole trut^ — with the whole credulous 
£etion ; 

But to convince you how requisite is the step 

Thus to be taken in the truth's behalf, 

The theme is constant) both in court and market- 
place. 

That you're a very tyrant ! 

Rioa. And to a saint I 

Vex her from morn to night- 
Co/. Frighten her — 
MivA, Cast her 

Into strange swoons, and monstrous shows of death. 
Ago. jM&nstrous indeed I and shows I That is 
most true. 

Those are the shows ! and I am to be at the spec- 
tacle 

To let her face make what display it can 

Of the mean lie, and mock me to the world. 

Pardon me — I'm disturbed — ^I'm not myself — 

My house is not quite happy — ^you see it — ^Whose 
is? 

Bat look, sir, — Why should Florence fall on me V 

Why select me, as the scape-goat of a common 
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And self-r«fleAted nnaeiy 1 'Tis a lie, 

A boy'fl lie, a tum'd^off servant* b lie, • •'' 

That mine is a worse misery than tlieir own^ 

Or more deaerv'd. Yon know the Sirozzi fftmily} ' 

You know the Baldly Bosn, BraneUescM— f 

You do, S^or Da Riva, — ^the Gnidi also 

And Arregiioei : — ^wall^ — «te they ail smiles ? 

All comfort? Is there, on tfie Iraabattlsr sidesv 

No roughness? no plain-speaking? or, on tiie 

wives'. 
No auswerins, tart or otherwise ? — no black lodts ? 
No softest spite ; nor meekness, pale with malice ? 
No smile with the teeth set, shivering- forth a 

sneer ? ' ' 

Take any dozen couples, the first yon think of, 
Those you know best.; and see, if matrimcmy ^ * 
Has been success with them, or a dull failtire ; 
Dull at the best ; probably, damn'd witb discord ; • 
A hell, the worse for bein^ carried about 
With quiet looks ; cr homblest of all, 
Betwixt habitual hate and fulsome holiday. 

Rioa, Oh, sir, you wrong poor mix'd humanity, 
And think not how much nooleness relieves it. 
Nor what a heap of good old love there lies 
Sometimes in seeming quarrel. I thought you, sir, 
I must confess, a more enduring Christian. 

CoL And churchman, sir. I own I have been 

astonished — ''' 

Pardon one somewhat nearer than yourseM' 
Unto the church's prince — ^to hear yon speak 
Thus strangely of a holy ordinance. 

Ago, (aside.) These men will make me mad; 

Have tney come here 
To warn me, or to torment me ? — (Akmd^y Sir, 

the earth 
Holds not a man bows down with lowlier ^at 
To holy church and to all holy ordinances : 
It is their worldly violation mads me. 
If my poor name be ever in sacred mouths, 
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I pray thee sa^«o ; and add, I ani.a man 
Not happy quite perhaps, more than some othen 
Of mankuul s fallen race, in mv home's Eve ; 
Whoi, with some hmnoura, yet is good as &ir, 
And only makes me unhappy in the excess 
Of my desire to make herself most blessed. 
My conseienoe thus discharged, look'ye, fair ar^ — 
A man <^ a less trusting sort — 

JBnUr a ServofiL 

Servi My lady, sir, 

BoK woras since her last seizure at daybreak, 
Tlie Nurse would fain send in the neighbourhood 
For— 

Ago. Bid her do sa Tell her to send instantly 
For whom she pleases. {Exit servant) You will 

pardon me^^ 
This troubled house of mine — at the good spectacle, 
I shall behold you. 

Col, We take anxious leave, sir. 

Wishing yon all good speed with the sweet lady. 
But something we had foi^tten in our zeal 
To tell our own poor story, tho' we came 
Partly to give it you, — ^a letter, sir, 
From a most dear and excellent friend of ours ; 
Who, we dare say it, for reasons which your deli- 
cacy 
Will be fflad, too, to turn to like fair ^race 
Of libersd trust and gentle interpretation. 
Wishes your house ul good and quiet fame. 
'Us something very special that he writes of, 
So he assures us, and of instant urgency ; 
But what we know not [£xeunt. 

Agok (reads.) '^If Signer Agolanti values his 
wife's peace, and life,, he will meet the writer of 
this letter instantly; who will wait for him, an 
hour from the receipt of it, in the wood near his 
gate, by the roadside leading to Cortona. 

"Antonio Rondinklli." 



"lis as I fear'd. He kuQws thim, «»J,it|K>^gM»- •). 
And well? Is it a league? Confipkaeyv? : .. r 
And face to face too ! He 1 This Ji>ealB lail boklf 

nees. 
'Sdeath, must my time be his tool What etrange 

matter 
Can give him right of speech ! ^^ Her life ! " Who 

seeks it ? 
What bloody juggle is to beset me now ? 
I'll meet thee, Antonio ; and before we pari, 
Strange mystery shall be pluck'd from jome one's 

heart l^U- 

Scene II. — A Wood. Rondiselli ditcovertd vHsUing, 

Ron, My bosom is so fuU, my heart wants air ; 
It fears even want of utterance ; fears the man, 
For yerv loathing; fears his horrible light, 
His lawless claim of lawfulness ; and ff^ • • 

Shame at his poisonous want of shame and man- 
hood. 
Yet she endures him ; she can smile to hin% 
* Would have him better. Oh, heavenly Ginevra * 
Name, which to breathe puts pity in tfa^ air, 
I know that to deserve to be tny friend 
Should be to show all proofs of gentlest right 
Oh be the spirit of thine hand on mine ; — : 
Hang by me, like a Hght, a face, an angel. 
To whom I turn for privilege of blest patienoe, » 
Letting me call thee my soul's wife 1^ 

He eom^' 

Enter Agolamti. 

Ago, I recognize the Signor RondineUi ; - . - 
And in him, if I err not, the inditer 
Of a strange letter. — He would «peak with me ? 

Ron. Pardon me. I am sensible that I trapaw ■ 
On many delicacies, which at first oonfiise.me. 
Be pleased to look upon them all as summ'd 
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In t^ lUfknoWfeci^^nt, and a:^ permitted me 
To hold acquitted in your coming Lither. 
I would fam speak all calmly and christianly. 

Ago. You spoke of my wife's life. Twas that 
that brought me. 

Ron. Many speak of it 

Ago. To what end ? 

Ron. They doubt 

If you are aware on what a delicate thread' 
It hangs. 

Ago. Mean you of health ? 

Ron. I do. 

Ago. 'Twere strange 

If I knew not the suDstance of the tenure, 
Seeing it daily. 

Rofi. A daily sight — ^pardon me — 
May, <m that very account, be but a dull one. — 
I pray you, do not think I use plain words 
From wish to offend: I have but one object — 

Bueh 
As all must have, who know, or ever have known, 
The lady,— you above all others. 

Ago. Truly, sir, 

You, and these knowing iriends of yours, or hers, 
Whom I know not, might leave the proverb alone, 
Which says that a fool knows better what occurs 
In his own house, than a wise man does in another's. 
Good SignoT Antonio, I endure you 
Out of a sort of pity : you understand me ; 
Perhaps not quite a just one. This same letter 
Larnofrtbe first of yours, that has intruded 
Into my walls. 

Ron. We understand each other 

In some things, Signor A^lanti, and well ; 
In some things one of us is much mistaken ; 
But o&« Aing we know perfectly, both of us, — 
The spodeBsness of her, concerning whom 
We speak, with conscious souls, thus face to face. — 
Signor Agi^anti, I humbly beg of you, 

4 



W^Bigll miAi tearS) wUe^ yoti iff^i jPl^rf A^^/ 

welcome, 
80 you'dtiay thidm not, tbat it wiU pI/ea8e,]y;oa ., , ^ < 
To recollect, that the best daily eyes, 
The wisest and the kiiidest, inade secuiTe . > 

By custom and gradation, may see not 
In the fine dreadful fading of a face 
What others see. , 

Ago, Signor Antonio,-^ 

When others allow others to rale their houses, 
To dictate commonplaces, and to substitute 
For long experience and uncanting love 
Their meddling self-sufficiency, their envious 
Wish to find fault, and most impertinent finding it^ 
When this is the custcHn and the fashion , then, 
And not till then, will I throw open my doors 
To all my kind good masters of fair Florence, , ■ 
To come and know more in my house than I do ; 
To see more, hear more, have a more inwajtl 

taste 
Of whatsoever is sweet and sacred in it, 
And then vouchsafe me their opinions : order me 
About, like some new household animal 
Caird servant-husband, they beins hosband-gods, 
Yet condescending to all ec^latersd offices 
Of gossip, eaves-dropper, consulting-doctor, 
Beggarlv paymaster of discarded page, 
Themselves discarded suitor* 

Hon. {iiside,) Help me, angel,. / 

Against a pride, that, seeing thee, is nothing. — 
(Aloud.) xou know full well, Francesco Agolaati, 
That though a suitor for the prize you won . 
(Oh ! what a prize ! and what a winning ! enough 
Surely to make you bear with him that kist), 1 
Discarded I could not be, never, alas ! .^ 

Having found acceptation. My acquaintance 
Not long preceded yours ; and was too brief 
To let my love win on her filial eyes, 
Before your own came beaming with that wealth. 
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W%[k;h, with «iU^ otliec 9ibow» of- good aiid fteCBpef^ 

ous, 
Her parents jii^tly thought h^ doe. For wiiAtn^ 

to her 
Since, with whater^r innocence (as yom knew) 
And for any opinions of yourself 
In which I may have wronged yoa, I am deoroils 
To hold my own will in a constant state 
Of pardon-bagging and self'-sacrifice, 
And itili engage never to trouble more 
Your blessed doors l(for such TH hope they will be) 

Cue thing provided* — Sir, it is, 

That m eonsideiration of your possessing 
A treasure, which all men will think and speak of 
(The more to the just pride of him that owns it), 
You Will be pleased to show, even ostentatiously, 
What more tnan care, at thi« supposed sad junc- 
ture, 
Yoti take of it : will call in learned eyes 
To judge of what your own too happy ones 
May slide o'er too securely ; will thus fevenge 
Your wrong on ill mouths, by refuting them ; 
And secure kindlier ones from the misfortune 
Of being uncharitable towards yourself. 

Ago. I wHl not suffer, more than other men, 
That wrong should be assumM of me, and bend 

me 
To what it pleases. What I know, I know ; 
What m that knowledge have done, shall still do. 
The more you speak, tlie greater is the insult 
ISy one that asks not your advice, nor needs it ; 
Nor am I to be trick'd into submission 
To a 'pedantic and overweening insolence. 
Because it treats me like a child, with gross 
Self-reconciling needs and sugary fulsomeness. 
Go back to the world you speak of, you yourself. 
True infant; and learn better from its own school. 
You tire me. 

Ron. Stay ; my last words must be heaixl. — 
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In nothinw then will there be any difference . 
From what the world now see ? 

Ago. In nothing, fool.-^ 

Why should there ? Am I a painter's posture^figure ? 
A glove to be made to fit ? a public humour ? ' 
To hear you is preposterous ; not to trample you 
A favour, which I know not why I show. 

Ron. rU tell you. • 

*Tis because you, with cowardly tyranny, 
Presume on the bless'd shape that stands between 
us; > 

Ay, with an impudence of your own, immeasur- 
able. 
Skulk at an angel's skirts. 

Ago. I laugh at you. 

And let me tell you at parting, that the way 
To serve a lady be^t, and have her faults 
Lightliest admonish'd by her lawful helper, 
Is not to thrust a lawless vanity 
'Twixt him and his vex'd love. 

Ron, . Utter that word 

No second time. Blaspheme not its religion. 
And mark me once for all. I know you proud, 
Rich, sanguine during passion, sullen after it, 
Purchasing shows of mutual respect, 
With bows as low, as their recoil is lofty ; 
And thinking that the world and you, being each 
No better than each other, may thus ever. 
In smooth accommodatioh of absurdity, 
Move prosperous to your graves. But also I know 

you 
Misgiving amidst all of it ; more violent 
Than bold, more superstitious ev'n than fonnal ; 
More propp'd up by the public breath, than vital 
In very sen-conceit. Now mark me 

Ago. A beggar. 

Mad with detection, barking like his cur ! 

Ron, Mark me, impostor. Let that saint be 
worse 
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By one iMuVs-breadth of sickness, and you take 
No step to show that you would have prevented it, 
And every soul in Florence, from the beggar • 
Up to the princely sacredness now coming, 
Shall be loud on" you, and loathe you. Boys shall 

follow you, 
Pluc^king your shuddering skirts ; women forego, 
For woman's sake, their bashfulness, and speaS 
Words at you, as you pass ; old friends not know 

you; 
Enemies, meet you, friend-like; and when, for 

shame. 
You shut yourself in-doors, and take to your bed. 
And die of this world by day, and the next by 

night, 
The nurse, that makes a penny of your pillow, 
And would desire you gone, but your groans pay 

her. 
Shall turn from the last agony in your throat. 
And count her wages ! 

Ago. (firawing his sword,) Death in thine own 

throat ! 
Ron. Tempt me not. 
Ago. Coward ! 

Ron. (drawing his sword.) All you saints bear 

witness ! 
[^Cries of " Agolanti ! Signor Agolanti ! " 

£7Uer Servants in disorder. 
First Serv. My lady, sir. 
Ago. What of her V 

Serv. Sir, she is dead. 

Ago. Thou say'st what cannot be. A hundred 
times 
I've seen her worse than she is now. 

Ron. Oh horror ! 

To hear such words, knowing the end ! — Oh dread- 

ftill 
But is it true, good fellow ? Thou art a man, 
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And hast moist eyes. Say that they served th^^ 

dimly. ^ * 

• Serv. Hark,i^r. 

[ Thepamng-btU i$ heard, Th^y all take off their caps, 
exc^t AeOLANTI. 

Ron. She's gone ; and I am alone. Earth*s blank ; 
Misery certain. — The cause, alas ! the cause 1 

[Passionately to AgOi^anti. 

Uncover thee, irreverent infamy ! 

Ago. (uncooering.) Infamy thou, to treat thus 
ruffianly 
A mute-struck sorrow. 

Ron. Oh God ! to hear him talk ! 

To hear him talk, and know that he has slain her ! 
Bear witness, you — you of his household — you, , 
That knew him best, and what a poison he was-^ 
He has slain her. — What you all fear'd would be, 

has come. 
And the mild tl^read that held her heart, Is broken. 
Ago. (jgoing off with the servants.) Pietro, I say, 
and Giotto ! away ! away ! 

[Exit wi^ servants. 

Ron. Ay, ay ; to justice with him ! Whither ^th 
me f [Exeunt cpposUe. 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. — A room in the house of Da Riva. Oot/iltSA, 
Olimpia, and Diama. discovered^ (hefrst looking out vf 
a window. A funeraUbeU is tolUng at u^ervaU. 

Col. By the moving of the crowd the funeral 
comes. 
No ; — ^yet I thought I heard the Choristers. 
Diana. You did. Hark now — 

[A faint sound of choristers.^ 

And now like some sweet sigh 
leaven and earth it pauses. — You look sadder 
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iQT Cplonnay thao you thought you should, 
^hin this festal week. ' : • 

Col. 'Faith, gentle lady, 
Pd rathpr hear upon a winter's night 
A dozen trumpets of the enemy 
Blow 'gjunat my nestled cheek, than this poor 

weakness, 
^^yiiich comes to pass us, standing idly fhus, 
Swallowing the lumpish sorrow in one's throat, 
'Twixt rage and pity. 

Olim. I have noted oft, 
That eyes, that have kept dry their cups of tears. 
The moment they were touch'd by music's fingers, 
Trembled, brimful. 

Diana. It is the meeting, lore. 

Of beauty so divine, widi earth so weak. 
We swell within us with immortal thoughts. 
And then take pity on the feeble riddle. 
That lies thus cold, and thus rebuk'd in death. 

[ Choristers resume, and conHnue during ihe diahgue. 

Col. I heard as I came in one, who has seen 
her 
Laid on the bier, say that she looks most heavenly. 

Diana. I saw her lately, as you'll see her now. 
Lying but newly dead, her blind sweet looks 
Border'd with lilies, which her pretty maiden, 
'Twixt tears and kisses, put about her hair. 
To show her spotless life, and that wrong man 
Dared not forbid for very piteous truth ; 
And as she lay thus, not more unresisting 
Than all her life, I pitied even him, 
To think, that let him weep, or ask her pardon 
'. Never so much, she could not answer more. 

Col. They turn the corner now, and now they 
pass. 

[7%e choristers suddenly become hud, and are heard 
passina underneath the window. AJler they have 
passea, Colonna resumes. 

Farewell, sweet soul ! Death and thy patient life 



Were t»o i^eil m^^rd, X ficarqe c^9iL,^bHU(> t^^ 
altered. -it 

jEnter Da RiYA. 
How now, Da Riva ? Found you not Antonio, 
That thus you look amazed ? What ia't ? No hann 
To his poor self? 

Riva. None, none ; to him, or any ; 
None that shall be ; monstrous, and strange, and 

horrible, 
As ignorance of the peril might have made it; 

CoL ) 

Olim, >■ To whom ? 
and Diana,) 

Rioa. Prepare to hear, and to endure, 
A chance, the very hope of which is awful, 
It raises up a vision with a look , ; 

So mix'd of life and death. 

Col ) 

Olim. [• What is it? 
and Diana,) 

Riva. You, 
Colonna will to Antonio instantly. 
To keep him ignorant till all be known ; 
You, my sweet friends, with me, to seek some nest 
Of balm and comfort, close upon the spot. 
Against a chance — Think me not mad, out hearken. 

Diana. He has murdered herl He thought to 
murder her. 
And his hand faiPd. 

Olim. Poison I Oh Heavens I 

Col. (to Da Riva.) Pray, calm them. 

Riva. Scarcely ten minutes had I lefl you here, . 
When Fiordilisa, paler th&n her mistress, 
Found me with Gmlio by Antonio's door. 

Col. You have not seen him then ? 

Riva. Yes ; — the poor maiden 
Told us of an appearance she had noted 
All night about the lips of the dear lady, 
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Wbfeb made lier call to mind stories, too true, 

Of horrors in the dreadful pestilence, 

Of hasty shrouds, sleeps found to have been sleeps 

only. 
And gentle creatures grown so desperate, 
That they had raised their hands against their lives 
For waking to the sense of life itself. 

Olim. Where now they bear her ! 
• Diana, Not unknown. 

Col, Be tranquil, 

Watch has been set ? 

Riua, And will look close till morn. . 
Giulio, from time to time, 'twixt them and us, 
Will fly with news ; and meantime sweep we all 
Each to our tasks, and bless the hope that sets them. 
If true, oh think where but in sleep she lies : 
If vain, ^e still will bless us from the skies. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene II. — A cemetery, with an open vauU in the back- 
ground, and a dim noise of revelry, as from tome house in 
the neighbourhood, 

£nter Giulio [hearkening to ^e noise], 
Giu. What devilishness, and outrage to the dead, 
About whose homes the rudest-footed churl 
Treads softly e'en by day ! The noble hearts 
I serve, have been so generous, that these drunkards 
Connt it but as a folly worth their cheating. 
And have shut up their promised vigilance 
Within the roaring wine-house. (^Noise again,) Only 

one 
Remains within the gate, who let me in. 
Staring 'twixt sleep and glass-eved sottishness. 
ifet see — the vault has been left open, wide 
As fear could wish. What, if! — ^Methinks the man 
Look'd at me yonder ; — yes, and is still looking ; — 

(^Noise again,) 
And now the noise allures him, and he turns. 
Hark ! Not a sound, but when the riot swells ! 



So still all else, that I can kear the ^T^ass . .,;, -^ 

Whisper, aa in lament, throuffli its lorn, bair^ ; ^ 

ru in, and look. — What if a nope, ahnost /> 

As dreadful, for the moment, as worst fear, 

Show to mj heart its selfish cowardice. 

And I should see her, not still laid, but risen ! 

Sitting perhaps, with eyes encouatering mine, 

And muttering lips ! I'll take th^ buraen, horror, 

Upon me, for love's sake and gratitude's ; 

Oh will I, Heaven ! e'en should my knees melt 

under me, 
And every pore turn to a swoon of water. 

{He enters the vault, and rttmm»^ 

Gk)ne I Borne away ? or of her own self gone ? 
Gone, without friend to help, or to pursue ! . / 
And whither ? or with help itself how dreadful ! 
What hands for lilied innocence in the night 1 t 
Perhaps that very house — What ho, there 1 — y^ifx ! 

[ The gate of the cemetery t< loudly .«^bf^ 

He shuts the gate ! he shuts, and b himself 
Grone ! and forbid it, Heaven, not for my sake, , 
But hers, but hers, left me, perhaps on purpose. 
To call in vain, and 'gainst the bolts grow mad ! 
Pardon, sweet Heavens ! I'll not be mad, for fear 
Of madness, but be calm. What ho, there ! Stay ! 
Come back, for Heaven's sweet sake, and ope the 
doors. [SxiL 

ScENK III. — A room in Agolanti's hoiue in Fhremae. 
AciOLANTi discovered looking out of an open ioindowy ojtd 
then quitting it. Sound of lutes in the distance, 

A(jo. That sound of homeward lutes, whii4)i; I 
arose 
Out of my restless bed, to feel companion'd withi 
For some few passing moments, was the last 
To-night in Florence. Not a footstep more 
Touches the sleeping streets ; that now seem 

witch'd 
With the same fears that walk around me still. 
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Keady to greet me witb unbearable eyes. 

All air seems whispering of me; and iMngs viAble 

Take meaning in their shapes, not safe to know. 

Oh that a masculine and religious soul 

Should be thus feeble ! And why ! what should I 

fear ? 
My name has worship still ; and still will have it, 
If honorable wealth and sacred friends 
Can shield it irom mad envy ; and if I err'd 
Sometimes as husband, she 1 loved err'd more, 
With spirit so swelling as outstrain'd her life. 
Oh, every man's infirmities, more or less, 
Mix with his love ; and they who in excess 
Feel not all passions, felt not love like mine. 
Nor knew what worlds, when my despair seem'd 

angriest, 
I could have given for one, for but one look 
Of sure and heartfelt pity in her eyes. 
But she is gone ; and for whate'er I did 
Not well, ihave humbled me to the god of power ; 
And given the shrine, near which her dust is laid, 
New glorious beams of paintings and of gold, 
Doubung its heaven to the white angelical tapers : 
For which they say the sovereign Holiness 
Himself will thank me. And yet, — thus, even 

thus, 
I feel, — a shudderer at the very silence. 
Which seems preparing me some angriness. 
ni close the window ; and rouse Ippolito 
To read to me in some religious book. 

[ Guinff towards the window^ he stops and listens. 

What was it ? a step ? a voice ? 

Gin. (is heard outside.) Agolanti ! 

Francesco Agolanti ! husband I 

Ago. (crossing himself^ and moving tawards the 
window.') It draws me, 
' In horror, to look on it. — Oh God I — I see it ! 
There is — something there — standing in the moon- 
light. 
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Gilt. Come Ibrth, and help me in — Oh help 

me in ! 
Ago. It speaks! (very htulty.^ I cannot bear 
the dreadfblness ! 
The horroi^s in my throat, my hair, my brain ! 
-Detestable thing ! witch ! mockery of the blessed I 
Hide thee ! Be nothing ! Come heaven and earth 

betwixt us ! 
[Bs elates Ae dnUUn m a frenzy, and then rtukes apart, 

O God ! a little life ; — a little reason ; — 
Till I reach the arms of the living. — ^Ippolitd ! 
Tonio ! Giuseppe ! Lights ! Wake Father Angelo ! 

[He Uaygen out. 

ScBRK IV, — A retired comer in Florence, in front of Hojn- 
Di2(BLbi*8 kotue, with garden-ioaU and trees. Kondi> 
TsaojLA out of doors, musing. 

Ron. A gentle night, clothed with the moon and 
silence. — • 
Blessed be God, who lets us see the stars ; 
Who puts no black and sightless gulf between 
Those golden gazers out of immensity, 
And mortal eyes, yearning with hope and love 1 — 
She's now a blessed spirit beyond those lights, 
With happy eternal cheek. And yet, methinks, 
Serious as well as sweet is bliss in heaven. 
And permits pity for those that are left mourning. 
Gentle is greatest and habitual nature ! 
Gentle the starry space ! gentle the air ! 
Gentle the softly ever-moving trees ! 
Gentle time past and foture ; both asleep, 
While the quick present is loud by daylight only : 
And gently I come to Nature to be worthy 
Of comfort and of her, and mix myself 
With the everlasting mildness in which she lives. — 
Sweetest and best ! my couch a widower seems, 
Altho' it knew thee not ; and I came forth 
To join thee as I could ; for thou and I 
Are thus unhoused alike, and in no home. 
The wide earth holds us both. , 
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GraKVRA enterSf and kaUs apai% looking at (tm. 

Gin. Antonio! 

/fr07». Oh earth and heaven \ What art thou ? 
y Gin. Fear not. to look on me, Antonio ! 
I am Ginevra — ^buried, but not dead, 
And have got forth and none will let me in, 
Even my mother is frighten'd at my voice, 
And I have wandered to thy gentle doors. 
Have pity on me, good Antonio, 
And take me from the dreadful streets ait nisht// 
Ron. Oh heaven ! Oh all things terrible and 
beautiful ! 
Art thou not angel, showing me some dread sight 
Of trial and reproof? Or art thou indeed 
Still living, and may that hand be touch'd with 
mine? [She has held ma her hand ioh^m. 

Gin, Clasp it, and nelp me towards thy d6or: 
for wonder 
And fear, and that long deadly swoon, have made 
Me too a terror to myself, and scarcely 
I know how I stand thus. 

Ron. (moving slowly, but eagerly, and breathless 
towards her.) Infold us, air I 
Infold us, night and time, if it be vision I 
If not — if not — 

[ffe tofoches her hand and clasps her to his heart. 

It is Ginevra's self, 
And in Antonio's arms I— She faints ! Oh sweetest ! 
Oh cheek, whose tears have been with mine — 

Shell die ! 
She'll die, and I shaU have kill'd her ! 

Gin. (sliding down on her knees.) Strength has 
risen o'er me from the depths of weakness. 
Oh Signor Rondinelli ! Oh good Antonio, 
Be all I think thee, and think not ill of me. 
Nor let me pass thy threshold, having a fear 
Of the world's speech to stain a spotless misery. 
Ron. Oh rise ; and when I think that thou canst 
stand 
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Aloof will I wait from tbee, as £»r i^fiart , r 

As now I closely grasp'd thee. I was mad, ^ i 
And am, with joy, to find thee alive, and near me ) 
But, eh blest creature! Oh lady! Antonio's 

aiml! 
Say but the word — do — and I love thee so. 
That alter thou hast tasted food and wine, 
Myself will bear thee to thy house, thy husband, 
Laying a heaven 6n his repentant heart 
ff Gin. Never. The grave itself has been between 

us; 
The hand of Heaven has parted us, acknowledg'd 
By his own driving me firom his shriekin;; doors ; 
And none but thy door, and a convent's now, 
To which thy honourable haste will guide me, 
Shall open to me in this world asain. Af 
Shelter me till the mom. Thou liast a mother ? 
Ron. Blessed be Heav'n, I have ; — a right good 

mother — 
Gentle, and strong, and pious. She will be youi^ 
So long as our poor walls boast of inclosing you, 
And instantly, x on scarcely shall have set 
Your foot in the house, but with religious joy. 
She will arise, and take you to her bed, 
And make a child of you, lad^, till you sleep. 
Gin. Blessed be Heav'n indeed. I can walk 

strangely. [Jsaf^nt. 



ACT V. 
Scene I. — A room in (he house of Rondimelli, who enters, 

Ron. Five blessed days, and not a soul but we 
Knows what this house in its rich bosom holds. • 
The man whom dear Diana bribed to secrecy 
^or our sakes, is now secret for his own ; 
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And%iT^ oar gnett is Ukexk for- a kiaswimMi, 
Fled from a wealthy bat a hated suitor, 
Out of no hatred, haply, to myself; 
For which, as well as for her own sweet take^ 
The serv^ants love her, and will keep her close. 
She holds my mother's hand, and loves her eyes; — 
And yester evening she twice spake my Bame, 
Meaning another's. Henee am i most proad, 
Hence potent ; hence, soch bliss it is to love 
With smallest Aooght of being loved i^ain, 
Thatr though I know not how this heav'n on earfch 
Can change to one still heavenlier, nor less holy, 
I am caught up, like saints in ecstasies, 
Above tl^ ground ; — ^tread air ; — see not the streets 
Through which I pass, for swiftness of ^delight, 
And hugging to my secret heart one bosom. 
I live as though the earth held but two faces, 
And tnine perpetually look'd on hers.^ 

Enter Giulio. 
fibw now, sweet Oiulio? why so hush'd? our 

visitor 
No longer sleeps by day. [Giulio kutes kis hand. 

Ana why this style 
Of pretty reverence and zeal, as though 
You came bewixt myself and some new trouble ? 
Oiu. Nay, sir. 

Ban. You smile, to reassure me* Well ; 

Yet you breathe hard, and have been flying hither, 
Your pretty plumage beaten with the wind. 
And look as haggara pale as when you brought 
The daybreak to us from that cage, and found 
Safe hous'd our bird of paradise. What is it ? 
6iu, I came, that Marco might not come. I 
thought. 
Dear lord and master, Giulio's lip had best 
Bring news of one whose face the servants know 

not. 
Now in the hall asking to speak with you. 



' Ron. What face ?— Who is it ? 

Giu. He saw me, and started ; 

And yet not angrily. 

Hon. Who saw ? No kinsman 

Of my dear mother's guest ? 

Giu. No, sir; no kinsman. 

Ron. No officer from the court or clergy ? 

Giu. Neither. 

Ron. Our' mutual friends are all, this instant, 
with us. 
Here, in the house. Thev, if tiiey saw this man — 
Say — would they know him ? 

Giu. ' Surely, sir ; none better, 

Or with less willingness ; though five short days 
Have bow'd him down as with a score of years ; 
His eye that was so proud, now seems but stretch'd 
With secret haste and sore anxiety ; 
And what he speaks, he seems yet not to think of. 

Ron. Come, let us speak his name, lest a mad 
chance 
That 'tis not he, make me repent the cowardice. 
'Tis he ? the man ? 

Giu. The Signor Agolanti. 

Ron. (aside.) Life is struck black. Yet not so, 
sweetest face. 
Not so. He shall not hurt a hair of thy head, 
While the earth holds us. — Guess you what he 
knows ? 

Giu. All. 

Ron. How? 

Giu. I saw, coming from out his door, 

The sexton's boy, his lowering front in smiles 
For some triumphant craft ; and not long afterwards 
Came he, half staggering, shrouding with his cap 
His haggard eyes. He bent his steps this way, 
And I took wings before him, to give Marco 
l%>eech for him should he come, and be his har- 
binger, 

T, with yourself. 
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Ron. Bast boy ! my friend, «nd brother I 

But, GijoliQ, say you not a word elsewhere. 
Tou understand me V 

Giu, Oh sir, — yes. 

Ron. Bid Marco 

Conduct kim hither. 

Giu. Geri and myself 

May remain then ? Not within hearing, air, 
But within call ? 

Ron. Good lad ! but there's^u> need. 

See you, that not another eye in the llRse 
Behold him coming. — Let him be shown up. 

[Exit Givuo; ^ixnd after awkUe, enter Agolmiti, 
looking ronmd the room. They pause a Kttfe, amd 
regard one another. 

Ago, You know why I am here ? 
* Ron. I do. 

Ago. Five days — 

(Aside.) Bouse thee, Agolanti. Never shook'st 

thou yet 
At living face : — what quaird thee, coming hither ? 
{To RoNDiNELLi.) Five days, and nothing told a 
husband ? 

Ron. Nothing ! 

Ago. Nothing that he deem'd mortal. — But with 
whom 
Am I thus speaking ? With one honorable ? 
One who, though lawless in his wish, was held 
Scrupulous in action ? of nice thought for others ? 

Ron. The angel who came hither, is angel still. 

Ago. Signor Bondinelli, respect this gnef. 
It respects thee, if Uiou art still the man 
I thought thee once. A graver faitii than most, 
And love most loving, if its truth were known 
Did, from excess of both— But what is past, 
Is past ; — a gentleman is before me ; — his foe. 
Or one he deem'd such, at a disadvantage ; 
Illness, on all sides, sone ; — I am here ; am ready 
To beg her pardon for that sore mistake, 

6 
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Aqo. Win not return ! — How " not return ? •* 
She's well ? 
Slie's better — perhaps would wait some days — yes^ 

yes — 
Well, sir — when will she ? 1*11 see her instantly, 
And then we'll settle when. But you can tell me 
At once. — Be pleased to say, sir, when you think 
Shell come. 

Bxm, 'lis her own terrible word I speak, sir, 
The night when she stood houseless at my door, 
Dead to the past, alive to virtue only, 
And honorable grief. She will return 
Never. 

A^, Never return ! Ginevra Agolanti 
Never return ? not come to her own house ? 
Impossible ! — Witchcraft has been here ! Seduction 1 
Where is she ? Let me see her — ^instantly, sir I 
Would you part man and wife ? 

Ron. Alas ! she holds them 

Parted already, not by me. 

Ago, A wife 

Has but one home, sir. 

Bxin, Sir, she thought so. 

Aqo. Sir, fever and delirium would not have made 
A friend unpardonable in my eyes 
For having mis-beheld me. 

Bjon, Surely, sir : — 

Yet I conceive there is a difference. 
But I am not the judge. 

Ago. You are, sir ; — I fear 

You are ; — ^I fear you have made yourself the judge, 

sir, 
The criminal— i^e detainer. Why say nothing 
Of her being here ? Why let me find it out 
From a gross boy, who has quarrel'd with his 

ms^r. 
And makes my shame his profit ? Housed with 
thee, too ! 

Bxyn. Nay, in the melancholy convent housed, 
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Soon as its doors, now hung with flowers for Borne, 
Be open to admit the appeals of sorrow I 

Ago. Appeals of lies and crimes. — And so my 
wounds 
Must be torn open afiresh ! hidden from none ! 
All eyes must stare upon me I I demand 
To see my wife ; — ^the Lady Agolanti : — 
She is detained here. Horrible lifht begins 
To dawn ; there has been dreadfiu mockery-^- 
Conspiracy 1 Worse ! You have dishonoured her. 

Ron. 'Tis false.-^Be calm. Let both be calm, 
nor startle 
Feminine ears with, words. Wait in this room, 
Here, on the left, awhile : — ^111 bring herself 
To look upon thy speech, if it so please her ; 
If not, my mother, sir, — you have heard of her, — 
From whom, so help me God, I never yet 
Beheld her separate. 

Ago. I demand — 

Ron. This way. 

' [Eceunt. 

ScEMB II. — Anotker Boom. 

EtUer RoHDiMKixi; and to him^from ikt oppotiU aide^ 
GiULio 101^^ FioRDiLisA, wko Hues hi8 hand. 

Ron. Sweet Fiordilisa, you attend your mistress 
Too closely. You grow pale. 

Fior. ' *Twas Giulio's paleness, sir, 

Struck me with mine. 

Ron. Fear not for him, or any one ; 

You see me pale, yet see me smiling too : 
Now go, and with the like good flag advanced 
Of comfort beyond trouble, tell yoiu: lady 
I would entreat one word with her, alone. 

Fior. I'll think, sir, trouble cannot come to stay 
Within so quiet and so bless'd a house ; 
And so I'll try to look. [£a»^ioBDiu8A. 

Ron. (who has been writing something.) And now 
you, Giulio, 
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Go tell the friends who come to greet her rise 
From the sick bed, what shade luM foUow'd them* 
I fear, from some deep whispering on the stairs 
I caught but now, as we were coming up, 
They heard us wrangling. Say, all's quiet now — 
They'll see me soon ; and give this to my mother. 
[Exit GTiuiJO with Ott paper; and eater Ginevra. 

My mother would hare been before me, lady, 
To beg an audience for her son ; but you, 
Being still the final and sole arbitress 
Of a new question, come with sudden face. 
It might befit you also, for more reasons 
Than I may le^eak, to be its first sole hearer. 

Gin, Whatisit? 
^^ Ron. Nothing that need bring those eyes 

Out of the orbs of their sweet self-possession. 
Your thou^ts may stay within their heaven, and 

hear it 
'Twixt it and you, there is all heaven, and earth. #/ 

Gin. My story is known, ere I have reached the 
convent ? 

Ron. Even so. 

Gin. And somebody has come to claim me ? 
From him f 

Ron. Not /row him. 

Gin. From the church then ? No ! 

The state ? 

Ron. I said not ^rom him. He is shaken 
Far more than you should be, being what you are. 
And all hearts loving yoiu 

Gin. Himself! 

Ron. Himself. — 

His haughty neck yet stooping with that night. 
Which smote his hairs half gray. [sSr weeps. 

Gin. (aside.) Alas ! — yet more 

Alas, that I should say it. — Not loud then ? 
Not angry ? 

Ron. Only with your vows of refuge. 
And those that stand betwixt his will and power ; 
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Else iittmble; liay, in tears, and seeking pardon. 
(Aside,) She's wrung tp the core!— With grief is't? 

and what grief? 
Oh now, all riddles of the heart of love, 
When 'twould at once be generous, yet moet mean ; 
All truth, yet craft ; a sacrifice, yet none ; 
Risk all in foppery of supposed desert. 
And then be ready in anguish to cry out 
At being believ'd, and thought the lore it is, 
Martyr beyond all fires, renouncing heaven 
By very reason that none can so have eam'd-it; — 
Oh, if she pities him, and relents, and goes 
Back to that house,«let her yet weep for me ! 

Gin. When I said "Never" to that, word 
« return," 
He had not suffered thus ; had not shown sorrow ; 
Was not bow'd down with a gray penitence. — » 
Sir — ^I would say, kind host — ^most kind of men — 
My friend and my preserver — 

Ron, Say no morei 

So you think well of me. 

Gin, I could say on. 

And twenty times as much, so you would think it 
Best, some day hence. — Speak not. — 

Ron, Yes, honour bads me ; 

Honour above all doubts, even of poor self, 
Whether to gain or lose ; — bids me say bravely^ - 
Be wise, wmle generous — Guard the best oiie>*s 

peace. 
Whoe'er that is ; — her peace — the rights of goodness 
And vindication of the o'er-seeins heavens, 
High above all wrong hearts, — ^his, — or mine own. 

Gin. Although you call me '* best," who am not so, 
I'll write that last and noblest admonition 
Within the strongest memory of my soul, 
For all our sakes. The way to him. 

Ron. One woitl. 

My mother — she — ^will see you again sometimes 
In your lof s bettering from its former state, 
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As ^uj^ely i^ must, your friends now knowing 9^ 
H9 Bad for all. 

Gin. It is a help I look for. 

Eon, Her son— forgive bim that at this last mo^ 
meat 
He makes this first and only mention of him, 
Since you vouchsafed to rest your troubles witli 

us, — 
His first— his last; — ^may he too, as a friend, 
Hope — that a thought of him — a passing memory — 
Will sometimes mix with hers ? 

Gin, To think of her 

WiU be to think of both. 

Bon, Oh gentlest creature, 

If what I am about to say to thee 
Offend thee in the least, count it such madness 
As innocence may pity ; and show no sign 
Of thy displeasure. 6e but mute ; and sorrow 
With as mute thanks shall resume common words. 
But if, in thy late knowledge of Antonio, 
Thou hast seen nought, that under happier omens 
And with all righteous sanction, might have hinder'd 

thee 
From piecing out his nature's imperfections 
With thy sweet thoughts and hourly confidence. 
Beach mm, oh reach, but for one bUssful moment, 
And to make patience beautiful forever. 
Thy most true woman's hand. 

[She turns aside and holds otU to him her hand. 

My heart would drink it. 
[He strains it imth bcm hands agoing his bosom. 

Do thy worst, memory, now. — We have known each 

other 
For twenty years in this. Your tears embolden 

you 
Even to look at me through their glittering veil. 
And set me some sweet miserable task : — 
I understand ; — ^yes, we'll go quietly, 
And you will let me keep this hand to the door ? 
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We will walk thus. This little walk contains 

A life ! — ^Might you say one word to me at parting ? 

Grin. Antonio ! — may your noble heart be happy. 

[She cla^ her hatidt, and speaSa i0iA ctmstanl vehe- 
mence^ looking towards the audience, 

Alas ! alas ! Why was that one woihI uttered 
To bear down the last patience of my soul, 
And make me cry aloud to Heaven and misery ? 
I am most miserable. I am a creature 
That now, for fifteen years, from childhood upwards. 
Till this hard moment, when the heavens forbid it, 
Have known not what it was to shed a tear. 
Which others met with theirs. Therefore mine 

eyes 
Did learn to hush themselves, and young, grow dry ; 
For my poor father knew not how I loved him, 
Nor mother neither ; and my severe husband 
Demanded love, not knowing lovinsness. 
And now I cry out, wishing to be right. 
And being wrong ; and by the side of me 
Weeps the best heart, which ought not so to weep, 
And duty's self seems to turn round upon me, 
And mock me ; by whose law, nevertheless. 
Do I abide, and will I ; so pray Heaven 
To keep me in my wits, and teach me better. 
Turn me aade, sweet saints, and let me go. // 

[ WhUe RoNDiNELLi, 10^ has faUen on his knee^ is 
stretching his hands lowaras Aer, the tdces of 
Agolanti, Oolonva, and Da Riva, are heard 
in violent quarrel.^ 

Gin, His voice ! in anger too ? Did you not say 
That he was calm ? Heartrstricken ? 

Ron, He seem'd so. 

Gin. Periiaps is so, and they mistake his sorrow. 
There's mercy in it : for when danger comes. 
Duty cries loudest Ay, and here's the friend 
Will not forsake me still, but bear me on. 
Right where the trumpet of the angel calls. 

* {He speeds her ouL 
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ScsBS TRS Last. — Another room m Roin)iKBtx.i*8 ht^ut^ 
AooLAirrx and Goix>mna, in hud tHapmUj with Iheir 
swords drawn^ Da Biva iiUerposing, 

Ago. I say — 

CoL What say you then ? 

Riva. Well, let him speak. 

Ago, I say, that nothing upon earth, no Inso- 
lence — 

CoL House coward ! 

Rw<u Hush. 

Ago, Nor prudent friend — 

CoL Still, coward. 

Ago. Nor talk of law, nor threats of church itself, 
Shall move my foot one jot from where I stand, 
Till she whom law, church, heaven and earth join'd 

to me. 
Shall join me again, and quit this infamous house. 

Riv(i. To be twice slain in thine ? 

CoL And twice thrust forth, 

If she return to fright thee ? 

Ago. I've seen the page here ; 

Seen you ; guess aJt your women ; and shall know 
What hideous trap has steep'd her soul in blushes, 
If she come not 

CoL (going to (ittack him.) Blush in thy grave to 

say so. 

Enter BoNDiinsLLi and Ginevra fottowed by his mother^ 
Olimpia, Diaha, Gn7i<io, Fiordilisa, ana Servants. 

Ron. Forbear I an angel comes. Take her, and 
pray 
Just Heaven to make her happy as thvself. 

CoL Antonio, thou artdamn'd to think it. See — 
Riva, He shrinks from her ao^ain in very fear, 
Which in his rage of vanity he'll avenge. 
. Ago. I hear not what they say, my poor Ginevra, 
Thinking of thee alone. — Come, bear thee up, 
And bravely, — as thou dost We'll leave this place — 
This way — So — ^so— • 
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Riva, 4 Antonio, will you let him ? 

Think of heraelf. — ^'Tis none of yours, this business. 
But the whole earth's. 

Ron. She will not have me stay him — 

I dare not — My own house too — See, she goes with 
him. 

Riva, Call in the neighbours — IGmuo goes oul 

CoL Do, there's a right soul — 

TeUall. 

Ago. She's with me still ! She's mine ! Who 
stays us ? 

Olim. and Diana. Ginevra ! sweetest friend ! 

Ago. Who triumphs now ? Who laughs ? WhQ 
mocks at panders, 
Cowards, and shameless women ? 
'>' Gi7i. (bursting away from him.) Loose me, ^d 

hearken. 
Madness will crush my senses in, or speak : 
The fire of the heavenward sense of my wrongs 

crowns me ; 
The voice of the patience of a life cries out of mc ; 
Every thing warns me. I will not return. 
I claim the judgment of most holy church. 
I'll not go back to that unsacred house, 
Where heavenly ties restrain not hellish discord, 
Loveless, remorseless, never to be taught. 
I came to meet with pity, and find shame ; 
Tears, and find triumph ; peace, and a loud sword. 
The convent walls — Bear me to those — ^In secret. 
If it may be ; if not, as loudly as strife, — 
Drawing a wholesome tempest through the streets ; 
And there, as close as bonded hands may cling, 
ril hide, and pray forever, to my grave. — 
Come you, and you, and you, and help me walk, ^f 

Ago. Let her not stir. Nor dare to stir one soul, 
Lest in the madness of my wrongs I smite ye. 

Gin. (to Agolanti.) Look at me, and remember. 
Think how oft 
IVe seen as sharp a point turned on thyself 
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To flight me ; how, upon a weaker breaat ; 

And wbat a- world of shames unmasculine 

These woman's cheeks would have to bum in 

telling. — 
The white wrath festers in his face, and then 
He's devilish. 

Ron. Will you let her fall ? She swoons. 

[He caiches her in hu anm. 

Ago. (turning to kiU him.) Where'er she goes, 
she shall not go there. 

Col. (intercepting aim with his oton sword.) Das- 
tard! 
Strike at a man so pinion'd ? 

Ago. Die then for him. [Strikes at Colomna. 

Diana and Olim. Help ! Help ! 

[7%e doors fly open, enter GiuLio foUonoed by officer 
and guard. 

Giu. "Hs here*? Part them, for mercy's sake. 

Col. Die thou. [He pierces him. 

Riva. He's slain ! What hast thou done ? 

Col. The deed 

Of his own will. One must have perish'd, sir (to 

officer;) 
One, my dear friend (to Da Riva). Which was 

the corse to be ? 
Riva. (looking at it^ There's not a heart here, 

but will say, 'Twas he. [ Oirtain falls. 
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LOVERS' AMAZEMEirrS* 

OR, HOW WILL IT END? 

A PLAT IN THREE ACTS. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Ths Cheyalibr dk Torct. I Ttn Gouiitbss Movtalats. 

Captain db la Roussb. | Madbmoibbllb db la Mom. 

SBBYAMTa, SOLDIBBS, &0. 

Scene. — Paris and its Neighbowrhood, 
Time.— 7%« Wars of iheVronde. 

ACT L 
Scene 1.—A Wood near the Walls of Old Paris, 

Enter two soldiers, looking about 

1st Soldier. I'll swear I heard some one here- 
abouts. He was singing, as if he was going to his 
mistress. 

2d Soldier, Or coming from her, mayhap, cov- 
ered with love and glory. 

1.9^ Sol. Stand aside a bit. Devil's in it, if we 
don't nab a purse or two, now that the general has 
pushed so much nearer the city than the enemy 
looks for. I haven't had a booty these three days, 
but market butter. Damn butter ! 

2d SoL And furiously damn eggs, hard or soft ! 
We made the last fellow we met with 'em dance 
through a basketftil, in his wooden shoes. 

1st S(d, Hush ! Now hear him. 

[A hud singing is heard. 
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2d SoL Coming this way, too, full butt 

1st SoL I see hiin. Stand aside, man. Saw ^qu 

ever a singing-bird hop into a snare as he will ? 

He's very pretty plucking too, if Tm not mistaken ; 

a gentleman, every louis of him. Ifs a pleasure to 

roD such a man. 

2d SoL He does it as easily as if he was going to 

be shaved ; or to buy a ribbon of a pretty milliner. 

How d'ye do, sir ? 

.filter De Torct, the aoidurs going on tacK side of him, 

\9i Sol, Hope you're well, sir. Hope your mis- 
tress admires your sin^g as much as we do, sir. 

2d SoL Hope your hat's well, sir, and your 
pockets. 

l8i SoL And your boots, dear sir. Hope they 
come off easy. Shall be happy to refresh you that 
way. 

be Torcy (aside). Boots and pockets ! Free- 
booters, by this light ! or do they belong to the 
Prince's army ? Here's a couple of easy compan- 
ions for you ! And so near the city gates ! (J)raw- 
ing his sword and hacking.) Genuemen, may I 
crave your modsst names and wishes ? You have 
the adv^taae of me. ^ 

'Ist SoL We have the advantage of you, sir, 
thank Heaven ; and, please Heaven, we mean to 
keep it Your hat is a most engaging hat, and 
your gloves 

2d Sol. Are loves. We have the honour to take 
yQU prisoner, sir, that's all. 

l^^ Sol. You needn't go to head-K][uarter8 with us, 
provided you come down with the money hand- 
somely, and make no noise. 

De Tor. Noise, you fools ! Off, you scoundrels, 
or I'll tap your drunken bloods for you I [ Theyjighu 

2d Stn. All the devils ! He has broken my head ! 

l8t SoL I've the damn'dest cut o' the knuckles I 
HoUo there! Hollo! 

Both. Hoy ! a hoy ! Help for the Prince ! 
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(For he is swearing devilishly) is bound 
On some affair of love, or honour ; going 
To kids some pretty girl, or fi^ht some fhend. 
I pHy him. — Sir, my ch^e^B devilish good, 
And what else I can do for you — 

De Tor, Fight me, 
And let me go, if I fight best That's all 
That you can do for me; but that were every 

thing. 
Oh ! grace me thus, and give me a chance of going, 
And FU forever eonnt you my best friend ; — 
Next to my best. 

Lm Boh, (aside.) Ay, see ! he fights 'em all, — 
AXk bis best friends ! Faith, an attractive fellow ; 
And I could find it in mv heart to oblige him ; 
But then my tailor's bill ! (cdoud.) My good sir, 

fighting's 
A pretty settlement in its way ; I own it ; 
But to be plain with you, it helps no rents. 
One cannot fight those inconsiderate dogs. 
One's draper and one's wine-merchant. I'm sorry, 
And that's the truth. I never met a man 
Whom I would sooner pink in the way of friend- 
ship. 
And let a little blood with, this hot weather. 
Than — who, pray, is my prisoner ? Favor me 
With your most fiery and respectable name. 
. De Tor. Hold — there is one way more — one 

way to oblige me. 
To do me the greatest favour, sir, on earth, 
And yet not lose me for your captive. Ay, 
Hear me — you'll find it so. You are a gentleman, 
And think me one. Think me so truly one. 
And like yourself, who count your word an oath, 
As to deserve to have one brief hour's grace. 
And I'll tetum ; — in one hour I'll return. 
By all that's brave and honourable in man. 
And Uazon you for noble. 

La Rou. With the ransom ? 
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De Tor. With my heart's blood, maja, if ^qu 
choose to have it, 
Until the ransom come. 

La Rou. Is it a duel ? 

It must be a duel, you ^leak .with so much pathos : 
And if it is, by Heaven, as Tm'a Christian, 
And feel for others, I think Til let you go : 
Upon your word, you know : and you may take 
One hour, or two, or four if you need surgery, 
And must return in scar&, or in a litter, 
Which ril hope not. And if you're killed^— I 

mean. 
In case you should be, — ^you'll be good enough 
To write a scrap for me, before you go. 
Upon your banker, father, or what not ; 
Though 1 prefer a banker to a. father. 

De Tor. (aside.^ Is there a man on earth — 
(aloud.) 'Tis no such Uiiog. 
I have a business on my hands, I swear, 
More serious, far, than that ; such an enga^^emeat, 
As injures more than one, if I lose time ; 
And therefore I would beg you 

La Rou. Oh, some girl. 
Faith, by your blushing and your head-shaking, 
I'm very much afraid it's some weak girl — 
Some pretty girl; well, if you like, some plain 

one; 
Plain ones are oflen devilish piquanies. 
Well, I'd not be offensive ; but consider — 
Nobody blushes that is going to fi^ht ; 
There's nothing to be asham'd of m that matter : 
But as to girls! 

De Tor. 'Sdeath, man ! wilt hear me speak. 
And set you right ? 

La Rou. Then they detain men so. 
That makes a difference — oh ! a horrible difference. 
A man can get away in decent time 
From a man's sword ; there's reason in a sword; 
But from a ^rl ! — ^I put it to yourself; — 
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You see ft forces me to 8ome perplexity ; 
Some delicate thoughts. 

De Tor. (asidt and mpoHently is^lkihg nbout.) 
Waa ever baulk like this ! — 
And she ! — ^at Heavens ! 

La Rou. You go now to some gifl, 
One, whom you love — ^ibr thafs the word you 

know — 
A pretty, laughing, sighing, sidling thing, 
Chucklins as fiddle-strings before a dance. 
And it's rour o'clock and you're to leave at six, 
And you hear neither six strike, seven, nor eight, 
But about two in the morning, cry, " God bless me, 
I fear it's late!" 

De Tor. Come, Captain, you're too cheerjfiil 
To baulk an honest wish, though it be serious, 
ril tell you all fi^nkly ; and you shall hear 
This voice a^n, in one brief hour, as sure 
As your next call to horse. There is a lady — ^ 

La Rou. Ah ! I knew how it was ! 

De Tor. There is a lady. 

Whom I have promis'd within half an hour 
To meet again, and see to her own house 
In Paris, where, before the week is out, 
She will be mine. 

La Rou. Your wife ? and is she rich ? 

De Tor. As good and fair. 

La Rou. (aside.) Unconscionable dog ! 

Rich, good, and fair, and all for his own eating ! 
Well, he can't wonder if it stretch his ransom 
Two or three tradesmen farther. 

De Tor. An attack, 

Unlook'd for in a road held safe till now, 
Swept from her side two elders of her kift. 
With purse and passport, and had borne off her, 
But for this sword, blest beyond all desert. 
Sir, in their dread to lose their star, these ey^s 
Had hung upon her track from south to north : 
And havmg thus been fortunate, and seen her 

6 
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Hons'd in a yillage where she meant to rest 
Hard by, I quitted her to seek new passports, 
And was returning with them, when I fell 
Into these bonds ; which, but for one short hour 

I do 

La Rou. (interrupting him.) Honour me with the 
hand that ever)' day 
Cracks some new skull, and for such loving reasons. 
May it be never met by a worse foe, 

I TTiey duxkt hands. 

Than a poor devil of a younger brother. 
Whose tailors are so base, they will not take 
Sentiments for their bills. Two hours Til give you ; 
Three — ^four — ^if you would have it so. No ? well, 
Do as you will, or as the lady pleases, 
One thing provided ; which is, that you'll let me 
Help you to see her safely through these lines, — 
Her shortest wav ; that is, I mean to set them 
Free to you both, not trespass on your company. 

De Tor. 'Twill turn ill-luck itself to glad accoont, 
And pay for my lost time. 

La Roui Enough ; and if 

If I might catdh one glimpse of her, one twinkle — 

Just have a little bit of peep at her eyebrow. 

In this damn'd dull campaign, why 'twould be 

kind of you ; 
Thaf s all. 

De Tor. You shall. She is as frank as good. 
And will not grudge to thank you. But, good Cap- 
tain, 
Not the least — ^you conceive me 

La Rou, Oh, dear sir. 

De Tor. Not the remotest atom — 

La Rou. Oh ! oh I never. 

My dear sir ! Have you not met keartily 
My lighter moods, and shall 1 not respect 
Your gravest ? 

De Tor. Well, well. In all likelihood 

Even my one hour will be less. But hold — 
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My name^-^yoQ must know liiiat-^^'tis the Cheva- 

But stay — I'll write it down. 

La Rou. Never mind now. 

Speed to the lady. Names, another time. 
Suffice it, meanwhile, I shall see a gentleman. 

'{£xeimi on either side. 

Scene II. — A dftamntf-room. The Countea$ Montalais 
d&$cooered ti» a traveilmg dresnj tiUing, and reading a 
letter. 

Cduntess {reading). "Do not say anything 
about me to your friend, the Ohevalier, till I speak 
further. Don't mention my name to him, for good 
and innocent reasons, which I will tell yon when 
we meet. Though in full action as a Sister of 
Charity, I am at present only a novice, and shall 
probaMy not be among the good ladies much 
lonjger, ibr reasons which I will also tell you. 
Suffice to say, till then, that while I do remain 
with them, I wish to be very private, unknown to 
all but my dear, eveivgenerous school-fellow, whose 
greater purse shall do as it desires, and help my 
small one to comfort the poor and sick. Since we 
last met, I have had troubles that she would little 
suspect ; and these have made me sympathetic." 
Not they. The sympathy was ready-made, 
Sweetest Louise 1 only you knew it not. 
You had a heart so merry. 

(She proceeds with the letter.) "I regret to 

say " 

What is Ais ? 

" I regret to say that what you feared respecting 
the rumour is true. The good Sisters have heard 
it. But this, dearest Gabrielle, should only hasten 
you all the quicker to make it of no importance to 
the 'Chevalier, by disclosing the poor little amount 
of truth which is in it." 

( Countess rises, and paces the room. 
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Would I had done so ! Bat he lo(^d ao md. 

He look'd so scornftd (so at least it seem'd) 

Of ail that might belie diaoemment in me, 

Yet with a hope so bent to become raptuie^ 

Could bat my scorn tran^le die troth ilneU^ 

That I did trample it ; and ever sinoe, 

Mine eyes, when they meet his, look ansooaly 

To see if they behold love or disdain.' 

So then, it seems, there has been talk of m^! 

Some feasters in the camp have talked of me 

Over their crael wine ; one, most of all. 

That should have most been damb ; or, if he qioke 

Have spdcen noblest And De Torcy thus 

Has had the cause to doabt me, which I feared. 

Caase ? No caase. Though, alas ! women and 

men 
Have different measures dealt tiiem by the world, 
E'en of the light to a misplaced good^will. 
Oh, why did a weak fear of that false judgment 
Make my lips goilty in disowning all ? 

[AMlringft. 

He comes ! — ^I hear his voice at the hall-door, 

Happv and loud. No danger, then, comes yet ; 

And I, too, will be happy, and be loud, 

And meet his triumph worthily. Oh, all 

Will still go well. Love comes to lead me forth. 

And Chanty shall bless me as I go. 

And what care I for this base fop, De L'Orme ? 

No more than for the dust beneath my feet, 

On which I walk to meet felicity. 

Enter De Torot, to lehom the countess hoids out her 

hands. 

De Tor. (taking and clasping them,') Tou look 
as hi^h and happy as the pride 
You give this heart So cunning without craft. 
So exquisite in bounteous artifice, 
Is all you do. 

Countess. In artifice ? 
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De Tor. In kindaess : 

In making what you give seem giv'n to you ; 
The only privileged artifice. 

Ck)untes8, Not except 

A word of comfort to the sorrowful ? 

De . Tar* Oh, ever that-^rU tell you presently 
What has delay'd me somewhat. Nothing serious. 
The passport is renewed; a fresh good horse, 
Found for me here, instead of the poor beast 
Slain in these thievish wars; and two as dull, 
Nice, acquiescent, glorified old gentlewomen, 
Prepar'd to fill the places in the coach 
Till you reach home, as ever took the hand 
Of an old Duke at cards. Oh, I'm all insolence, 
'^ Laughing at great and small ; and yet, not so, 
But loving all things for the sake of you ; ^ 
For let me once again, ere I speak more. 
Thank you, and thank again, and again yet, 
. For that most blessed answer which you gave me 
About this fop De L'Orme ; — no, no ; not answer ; 
You know I never questioned you. How could I^ 
On such a score as that ? But when I think 
With what a heavenly fijre upon your cheek 
You withered it, with what sweet leaping breath 
And generous eyes, and how you deigned to tell 

me, 
Not only that you scarcely knew the man. 
But never listened to love talk but mine, — 
Oh, this makes me so proud, so blest, so grateful. 
Such a partaker of your own born triumphs 
O'er all the ills and chances of the earth, 
That I seem raised into some bright-eyed air, 
Where none can live but such as love exalts, 
And heap'd with gifts as I would have heap'd you, 
Had I been lord of all things, and you nothing. 

Countess, Men like not women to have lov'd be- 
fore, 
Nor even to have been supposed to love ; 
Altho' themselves may have lov'd many times. 



De Tor. Not I. How could I, having had ^ a 
dream 
Of such as yoo, and searching till I found you ? 
True 'tis, that custom giving fancy license 
On the nien^s side, I sometimes let it loose ; 
But those I thought of were put prophecies 
Of you, or portions rather ; here an eye, 
And there a lip, and there a pleasant manner; 
So that with one, I could ffrow critical ; 
With this, dissatisfied ; wiui that, e'en angry ; 
A thing unknown to true love's humbleness, 
And marking but a passion in the blood, 
Where anger keeps rude house with appetite : 
' But loving you, I knew I lov'd indeed. 
Because, had you rejected me, I felt 
I should have mourned, but bow'd as to the heavens.^ 

Countess. I have been anxious ; and, I think, am 
scarcely 
Strong enough yet, e'en to say^thanks. The sir 
And journey will revive me. 
. De Tor. Let us move. 

These terrors on the road — ^yet look now, sweet; 
You must be strong enough, not for more terror, — 
No, but a jest — a pastime ; strictly such, 
And food for pleasant memory. 

Countess* What is it ? 

De Tor. It will but give me business during 
yours. 
And for a day or so, and in blithe company ; 
But I'm a prisoner. 

Counters. Prisoner! 

De Tor. To your eyes 

At one end of the chain ; and at the other, 
To a most merry Captain, one La Rousse ; 
Who stretchinof his rash nets here with his fowlers 
jo the very skirts of the wood and the town-gates, 

orht mft- a narp.lAAS sinmnor-hird nf Iftvft. 
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You must be presa'd — ril write for it this instant. 

De Tor. (arresting her.) Nay 

Count€»s. Nay I what nay? haven't I right ? 
^ De Tor, Sweet soul ! 

But there's a certain set of cold tfci-d persons. 
Lawyers to-wit, and drawers up of contracts, 
Who, for the sake of the poor proud bless'd man, 
Must know him, ere she part with any thing. 
Besides, the ransom must be paid at once. 
And Fve a friend who has it. There's not time 
To send to my own poo r dismantled home, 
And if there were — ■ W ell, faith, I*m almost sorry 
I may not bankrupt you ; nay, by those eyes, 
I fancy I could wish myself still poorer. 
That I might pidl down on my blessed head 
The heaTCn of all your virtues.^ 

Countess, And I too. « 

'" A woman may confess she has dreamt that, — 
Just that ; and how you would have welcom'd me 
Barefooted at your door, and wrapp'd me round 
With worship for my want. Life were too blest. 
Did not some little jar, like this, break in, 
To show our music earthly. ^ 

De Tor, No jar yet, 

Being not only pastime in your absence. 
But ror yourself good-luck, and roads made short; 
For this my new fViend-enemy, La Rousse, 
Who, being Captain, guess'd what made me des- 
perate, 
And, being gentleman, had it own'd to him. 
Has set the outposts open for your sake ; 
Tho', like the lx)ld.man that he is, he dar'd. 
And I dar'd too, being bolder, and you generous. 
To hope, in passing, that the unknown face 
Might, from its veil, show him one beam to grace 
him. 

Countess. What is his name, you say ? " La 
Rousse?" 

De Tor. La Rousse. 
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Countess. And he will foe alone 9 
De Tor. Of course he will. 

Countess. Come ; and perhaps your Captain 
may discern 

Reasons for 

De Tor. Faiths, whieh he has yet to learn. 

[Mateitmt. 

ScKNE III.— La Roussv^s <wartm^ffU9 at head-quart^. 
He is discovered sitting after breakfast^ and stretching 
himself. 

Tm Rousse. Well ; I've made breakfast last as 
long as possible, 
And what the devil shall I do now ? No soul 
Will love; nobody %ht; Parmentieres, Villars, 
Rohan, Beauvais, all gone with little France 
To the next town ; my old Lieutenant ack ; 
My Cornet, poor boy, with a faee and wit 
Fit to chuck half the sex under the chin. 
Staring all day at the tall Notary^ daughter. 
Because he saw her tie her shoe in a door^way ; 
And so Pve nothing left me, not a east 
Of dice, nor e'en a wager on two bhie-botdes. 
To give a poor curst Captain a sensation. 
I've read the Army List, — ^the Uondeau Book^ — 
The Adventures oftke Nun; — ^nay,the old Sermon 
Which the poor lad brought here with him, because 
She copied it, — ^all in such a sweet bad hand ; 
And half the comers of her manuscript 
Are drench'd with oil, which makes a sort of pity 
In love, and shows how above circumstance 
Th' admirer's feelings are ! — ^If that tall ^ri, — 
That sallow girl, — doesn't take pity on him, 
And treat him like a Christian, I see plainly 
He'll marry her! — ^he will ! — entreat the father, 
Down on his knees, to be so noble-minded 
As let him wed her poverty, and raise her 
From figs and cheese to be a marchioness. — 
I know that sort of thing; I mean, the notion 
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Of being seriously in love), though oeveP'^ 

I never thought — ^I'U do myself that justicer^ 

Of raatrimaoy uogilded ; oUierwise 

Louise La Motte had been the wife for me ; 

She had, — had there been any reswKm £w it, — 

Poor little soul, — shaking you by the hand 

So hoiiestly, with eyes so thanking yours ; 

So witty, too, had she but known the w(»rld 

A litdQ better, and waiv'd all that Aiss 

About her ^'feelings," and her "friends," and 

" father." 
She was a sole small heiress, for that^matter ; 
Very small ; and my father says, he'd pay 
My debts, imd rescue this estate of mine, 
Would I but marry the least gentlewoman, 
That might be shown at court. Louise La Motte 
Might be shown anywhere, and graice the shower. 
I wonder what's become of her ? she cried 
Somewhat too much ; but that was when I left ; — 
And had the prettiest warble. — Well, she has gone 
The way of all eternal constancies 
By this time ; — oh, of course ; — dried up her eyes ; 
Married some gentleman in snuff-colour, 
Not very amu^ng, but of great integrity ; 
And got a house full of <mildren, and bread and 

butter. 
I hate that sort of vmou — Yes, 'faith, I lov'd her ; 
And yet it vex'd me horribly to miss 
The Uountess Montalais, for she enraged me ; 
So rich as well as beautiful ; the widow, 
At twenty, of a Croesus of fourscore. 
Who married but a week before he died 
On purpose to complete her maddening charms ; 
And yet to ^ilt me as she did ; profess, 
After permitting, half a year's warm suit. 
And suffering me to send her books and letters. 
That there was some " mistake ; " soi^e " miscon- 
struction," 
Some " fimcy/' which my natural gallantry 
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Had '' flattered her too far witk i '' Fakh, ^eve was ; 
A fancy that $he had some decency, 
And was not a mere face, iiold aa the devil ; 
A marble face ; a spout ; fit to turn fountain, 
And chuck cold water on us. Deyil take her'! 
I'll think of something else. Oh, ho ! the sun 
Carves this way, does it ? takes a slice o' (he floor 
Tow'rds noon ? my prisoner must be here anon. 
And with him, zounds ! a lady. How do I look ? 

[Jun^ng up, and consnUtmg a glan. 

That curl will never sit well when I want it ; 

And here's \ay lace all crush'd! Well, never 
mind; 

A little philosophy and the last new tune 

Cures all. (^Sings.) It would be devilisl^ funny 
though. 

If the lady took a fancy to the Captain. 

Prisoner's a grave sound. Conqueroars have ad- 
vantages. 

Enter the Captain's Servant. 
Seru. The Chevalier de Torcy to wait on you, 

sir, with a lady. 
La jRoti. Entreat his presence. (£lxit ser0.) 
Torcy ! the Chevalier 
De Torcy ! why ! that's he, they say, succeeded 
To my lost throne with Madame Montalaisu 
Well,— this is 

Enter De Torcy, bringing in the ComU^ss. 
De Tor. Madame Montalais, good sir, 
Permits me to unite her thanks with mine 
To Captain De La Bousse. 

La kou, (aside.) By heaven and earth, 

'Tis she, her very self 1 

Countess, (aside and despairingly.) De L'Orme ! 

De L'Orme ! 
^ Tor. (introducing them.) 

'onerous captor, madam. My fair friend, 
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The Cotmteas Montalais. 

La Bou, The Countess honours 

An old acquaintance, ^r, beyond all hope. 
And all expi<ession. 'Twere superfluous 
To fac^. her health is good, with that bright cheek. 
De Tor. You know the lady ? 
La Rou, (sarcastically.) Well, — I ha^e that 

honour. 
De Tor. And you, madam, of course, know the 
good Captain ? 
TouVe ohang'd your name then, Captidn, for I see 
Oar fair friend knew not of your present one. 
La Rou. The poor estate of a relation, sir. 

Has, to La Bousse, changed 

Cotiniess. Oh, I see sir ; — ^yes, — 

And Monsieur was not then an officer. 
La Rou. No, Madam; I was then simple De 

L'Orme. 
De Tor. (aside.) De L'Orme ! — She seems con- 
ftised to see the man 
That bragg'd of her acquaintance ; that still brags it, 
Saying he knew her well. — 'I faith, good Captain, 
Well as you know the lady, let us hope 

Yoall know her some day better. She admires 

Countess. A gentleman ever, and the kindest, 

most. 
La Rou. (aside.) He's ignorant, I see, and so 
she'd keep him. — 
(Aloud.) I must not boast a knowledge of you, 

madam. 
Equal to his that speaks so handsomely ; 
But I were the most thankless man alive. 
To pride me not, forever and a day, 
Upon those happy visits and blest walks. 
When I breathed air whose heaven was envied me. 
De Tor. (aside.) Bhish'd she not so at bay, and 
heav'd a bosom 
So vex'd in its tumultuous loveliness ^ 

(What ocean for such tempest !) doubt unutterab 
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Would rack me not But she mutfc not stay thu& 
{Aloud.y Our time is short, dear lady; and the 

Captain 
Will pardon onr abruptness. Let me thank him 
Once more, instead ot your quick trayelling breath 
Unus'd to such road-whirlwind, — and so bee 
He'll think you have said all thinos, old and new, 
Which ladies say to compliments nom Captains. 

Countess, I am Aot well, and blush to have spoke 
no better 
To one so mor9 than flattering. Fare you well, 
sirl ' 

De Tor, (aside to La Rausse in going out) 
You had no right to pain a lady thus, 
Fancied you wnat you might 

La Ron, ^r shall you beard me, 

Gull'd as you are. 

De Tor, (fiercely.) I shall be back. 

La Ron. ((ut fiercely,) I look for it.^ 

{ExtwnL 



ACT U. 

ScEMB 1.— The rwm at kead-qnarters, Enitr La Rousse, 
borne wounded across (he stage by kis Servant and Dk 

TORCY. 

La Rousse (speaking at once with tfioaciiy and 
difficulty). Batiste, how frightened and how fierce 
you look ! You wish now 

De Torcy, That you wouldn't babble your soul 
out 
His shoulder, m^ sood lad ; — ^keep it more to him ; 
He bleeds but htde, but hiv pain's unbearable ; — 
You see it in his face. 

La Rou, Then his face lies. 

I bear the pain as well as you bear me ; 
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Whicb, I mtwt say, is not too cleverly. 
I shoald prefer a. litter, or two porters. 

De Tor. (to Batiste.) How came he, in that 
manner, to turn round 
And stumble on my sword ? , 

La Rdn. Orange-peel, man, 

Orange-peel ; or a pip, or cheese-paring ; 
Or some such second for you. Little sups 
Betray the mightiest men. 

De Tor. (to Batiste.) You'll bear me witness, 
I could not nnd a second in the camp. 
Will his fHefid hasten back to take my place ? 
He doesn't bring the surgeon. 

La R&u. Oh, don't doubt him. 

Rohan's a devilish good fellow, and loves 
To see an operation. All good fellows 
In this world ! capital good fellows all, 
And corresponding women ! constant lovers 1 

De Tor. Monstrous I to see the ifxA play monkey 
tricks 
r the face, perhaps^^of death. Be still. 

La Rou. Not I. 

Had you shook hands, it had been another matter ; 
But not to be civil even in cutting one's throat ! 
I say again, man, that she lov d me ; ay, 
Bear witness on't, whole evenings, while her 

grandam, 
Rest her soul, snor'd; whole stationers' shops o' 

letters ; 
in mve you a bundle of *em, tied with old string. 
Loc« to ^our trumps. But spotlessly, I grant ; 
Oh ! devilish spotlessly. 

De Tor. Vile fop ! I'm vile 

Myself, to be enrag'd with him. Soft now ; 
He^s turning paler. 

La Rou. Send to your friend Orleans 

For a little of his rouge. 

De Tor. Will nothing on earth 

Give his light soul gravity for one moment ? 
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LoL Rou. Gravity 1 what, wilih pain before me, 
and probes, 
And plasters, perhap death ; certainly gniel ; 
And when I've need of all the jests on earth ? 
You are — unreasonable. 

De Tor. He faints, — now soMy ; 

Your heel against the door. 

Baii9te» His bed's to the left 

[EKenmL 

ScBNB II. — A room m a house in Paris. Tko GOOKtsss 

is cHscooered waiUany to andfro^ looking through a wtmiMk 
and stopping at intervals to listen. 

Countess. Nobody comes ! Nobody comes to tell 
Which lives or dies ! Misery to me, whichever. 
Owing to me. To words. To things which seem 
So litue, and which come back, arm'd, so great. 
Taunting their framer ; crushing houses, families. 
No one. No sight; no sound. The messenger 
I sent was young, but shrewd beyond his age : 
He brought me the first neyh; what keeps tiba 

second ? 
Was ever great highway so still, and dumb, 
And void, so lon^ together ? Ha, the carriage 
Impetuously coming! Some one else 
Looks out, but who, I cannot see for tears ; 
Stops ; and the messenger alights, and hands. 
The other from inside — ^a lady — ^ay, 
Sister of Charity — Liouise herself! 
Oh, has she come in charity too dreadful. 
Knowing the need that I shall have f<n* all ? 

[She sinks into a chair. 

Enter Louise. 

Louise. Be tranquil; be secure; your friend is 
safe. 
Unhurt, untouch'd. 

Countess. The other ? 

Louise. Pain'd a little; 
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Nothing more. There seem'd danger, but was 

none. 
Be sure of it. 

Countess. Are you ? Do you affinn it? 
Forgive me, but 

Louise. By all that you and I 

Ever held sacred I 

Countess. O, my best Louise ! 

Louise la Motte I truth-telHng, dear Louise 1 

[She rises and embraces her in a pasmon of tears. 

Troth, truth. I clasp botli it and you forever. 
Shall it not be so ? Wont you come and live with 



Or let me live with you ; May we not have 
One h(»ne, with arms about each other's waist, 
As in the sweet and singing mom of life ?# 

Louise. Dearest and ever-loving Gabrielle, 
Never again can we be parted quite. — 
But fflt ; and hear what I can tell you now. 
With more than I designed to tell you ever. 
Hear what a strange and fourfold link is ours. 

[ They sU. 

But let me first repeat, and re-repeat, — 
For certainty itself will doubt, when frighten'd, — 
There is no danger. Be as blithe, and free 
Of all that fancy, as if you and [ 
Were dancing still among the eglantines. 
The sui^eon, whose good face encountered mine 
Just as I reached his patient, had no sooner 
Gazed on the wound, than turning with a smile. 
He said — ^** There is nought here, which a strong 
' hand, 

And one good twist of a big bone displaced. 
May not set laughing in an hour or two." 
'Twas but a brokeii sword-point and a sprain : 
So judge if all goes well. 

Countess. Would that it did ! 

Would that all else were sure and kind as you ! 
Yet am I happy ; happy in a sort; 
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Lights y<*s,-^ttnd Btfottg^-wiA fi(nnieldiiiigi&6 4l1^ 

dain 
For what in past, as fei* as I was right, • « 

And something mtge^-like at what may oome ; ' * 
Nay, somethilag even of triumphant joy. 

Louise. Ontinne that Continae crowa'd "With 
right 
And with your wrongs. Nay,Tiear me. I beiMuii^ 
A novice of the Sisterhood of Charity, 
Partly to see if I ctmld take their vows 
At the year's end — 

Oounte»it {interrupiing). Which yon most neVer 
do. 
For reasons which Til give them. 

Louise, Well, I sought theiti. 

Chiefly to learn how to contemn small griefs^ 
By the bedside of wants and agonies. 

Countess. And to pour balm on those. But What 
is coming? 
For I am selfish still. 

Louise, Why first, hear tins j^ — * ' 

*Twas I that sent you both your suitors. 

Countess. Ym! 

Louise. Yes; with my praises of my school^ 
fellow ; 
Not with my will ; not to my knowledge. Nevef , 
Till this strange morning, knew I both had come,\ 
The chattering officer, who came for help, 
To the good sisters, told me by the way. 
The first of your two visitors, De L'Orme, 
Who now is calPd La Rousse, and who, I tliouglit, 
From never having heard such vows befbre, 
Lov'd my own silly self, dear Gabrielle, 
As surely as — Out with it, honesty ! 
There are no vulgar misconceivers here — 
As surely as the silly self lov'd him — 

Countess. Dearest Louise I 

Louise. Nay, pity not, but kingh: 

De li'Orme's a n^une which I can utter now, 
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Wkh ^bs for hks sake^ rather than my own ; 
And so Tve brought back the old cheerfulness 
To the new knowledge ; and can sing again 
Like any nightingale ; whose dress, you know, 
Is plain as mine* Well, this unloving lover. 
Witty and brave, full of amusing thoughts 
And pleasant ways, yet woundins one's belief 
In best and noblest things, and his own heart. 
With ignorant levity — 

Countess. The man I found him. 

Drawn to the life — 

Louise, Left me because my tears 

Too often made my own self-love, I fear, 
Disquiet his ; and so, he came to you. 
In hopes to find the rich and flatter'd beauty 
Easier of faith than the griev'd simpleton. 
But then, I wept him off, which only vex'd him ; 
You east him off, which humbled and enrag'd him. 

Countess, Not for one moment did I love, nor 
he; 
How could he, having miss'd a faith like yours ? 
But neither did you love him. No ; you took 
ScHne god ^our heart had painted for this fop ; 
And he, with that unconscious better knowledge. 
Which is our very self-love's jealousy, 
Besented the fine face yqu drew for his, 
Alas I e'en I, that better knew the world, — 
That is to say, had more of that experience 
Of its least people and its hollowest modes, 
Which the poor dupes, by a grand form of words. 
Call knowledge of the world (O, mishty world ! 
O, universe l)^re'en I, too, let myself 
Be foUow'd, nay,, be flattered by the wit 
Of this same fop ; answered it with my pen. 
To please the foppery of my own pretensions 
To the wit's art ; nay, mignt have grown to love 

him, 
(Own it, good blush) till I discem'd how heartless 
Ay, and how senseless, wit itself can be ; 

7 
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How igiummft of «fte htU, and the bastiiftl^ : i 

Of very bEain ; of whatsoe'er ia wise 

In grave and good, and Bweet in pure and true ; 

A one-eyed, scoffing, unperceiving thing. 

Oh, why was I ashamed to own all this, 

Instead of being aahamed to feel the shame ? 

{She riset and waiks about; LouiSB ritinff (69. 

Louiae, Mwira it no more. Of aU these stnuige 
events 
In our joint history hear now the strangest. 
Not many months after De L'Orme had gone, 
De Torcy met me ; pitied me, I think, 
For a soft manner which he deem'd hw work, 
And took his pity for — 

Countess, The love it was. 

Own it, Louise. Heed not my vanity. 
I honour it, since it was love for you ; 
I welcome it, for balms it brings to me* 

Louise. Love it was not. I told him what I oould. 
To save his pride ; and it was sav'd so well. 
That though he had address*d to me some score 
Of endless ineffaceable epistles. 
Long as from that day to eternity, 
He told me, two days afler, that he found. 
What it would please my generous soul to hear ; 
To-wit, that when a lady prov'd heart-whole» 
His heart felt speedilv as whole as hers. 

Countess. Should I be glad, and laugh ? or should 
I grieve ? 

Louise. Be glad, if still you love him; for be 
sure. 
He still loves you. His quarrel in your cause. 
His anger with yourself, is no poor pique, 
Be-dress'd at the same mirror of self-love 
Which saw it ruffled. Grief has changed his face 
In three short hours : the very lad observed it.— 
Now be attentive, for my wonls must hasten, 
And their import is equal to their speed. 
When I arrived beside the patient's bed, 
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De L'Onne pdrcenr^d me not, for 6e had mhka'cI ; 

De Torcy knew me not, for I was Yeil*d. 

No sooner had the surgeon clos'd his work, 

Which all assisted, friend and enemr, 

Than I perceiv'd De Torcy step aside, 

And from tite servant of the wounded man 

Receive a packet Hastily he read 

BoBite^ words on the outside ; then, with knit brows, 

And lips which I saw tremble, rais'd his hand. 

As though he threatened some result elsewhere ; 

Then tum'd as if in tears. Now the chevalier 

Seem'd, in that packet, to possess himself 

Of thode same answers to the wit you spoke of. 

Countess. Doubt not he did. 

Louise. Well then, I came away 

Faster than he (for he, Pd lay my life. 

Is coming too) and sweeping off your page, 

Brought you the best rejoinders to those letters ; 

Namely, the love-letters he wrote to me. 

l^She takes iSiem out of her pocket and givet them to ihe 
Qnmtess. 

Countess (looking at the direction). He said he 
never felt a serious love, 
Until he met with poor, all perfect me ; 
And yet I doubt, if pleading to Louise, 
He laugh'd as I did, chattenng to De L'Orme. 
But I was *' false." Is this then being true ? 

Louise. At all events, if true, 'tis a good text 
To hear him preach the truth on (heU rings), and 

the bell 
Rings you to church. I am a heretic. 
Who needs must pass the preacher as he comes ; 
And 80 I hide my bludies. {She drops her veil.) 
Heaven be with you I 

HUer Dm Torot and exit Louiss, tthom he looks at in 

pasting. 

De Tor. I come, madam, unask'd, perhaps un- 
wish'd. 
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Chiefly to put in your peBsession mattenr * ' - > ' < ^: ^ 
Best in 8&(m kee]nng ; partly to inform yoiiy ' ' -' '* 
That the vile fop who could abase tho^ eyes^ - ^ 
And beard the man who worshipp'd them, has 

tasted 
Sharply, though briefly, of an honest sword, * 

And with no consequence so grave as death. 

f CcwUttB tncUneB her nwd in ndanmokdgmemL 

The news, perhaps, has found a harbinger — 
The lady, I presume, seen here but now — - 
A lady who professes charity, 
And who, if l mistake not, is the same 
I saw in tremours by the wounded man. 

Countess. Friendship has sav'd what love would 
have destroy'd, 
My peace of mind. 

De Tor, So threaten'd ? gone ioteret 

Had the fool perished ? 

Countess, I permit myself 

To say, — Had any one. 

De Tor. He or his foe ; 

Or, had there been such, either of the seconds ! 

Countess. Truly. 

De Tor. Is't nobleness, or is't contempt; 

That puts a price on each so strange in value ? 

Countess. I know not by what nght of courtesy, 
Of benefits conferred, or griefs withheld, 
Or noble and contrasting self-esteem. 
You take this tone in questioning a lady ; 
But— 

De Tor. And is this the tone in which the lady . 
Should amaze anguish in the questioner ? 
Has love no rights ? has trust ? has disappomtment ?. 
Anger itself? meetings of mad extremes ? 
When in the very heart of confidence, 
Lured there, accustom'd there, thinking I liv'd there, 
I and an angel by my side forever, 
Heaven itseu tum'd into a hell of doubt Vi@^1fl' 
^^ " it, madam (perish the absurd, 
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Fantastic soiuid)^ how was it Gabriellet 
You that onoe lov'd me, or profesfi'd you did, 
How was it that I left yon bow'd in teare^— > 
I CqwU^ss. Which you refiis'd to t&e — 

De Tor. And find you high 

In anger and in scorn ? 

Countess. When you had hoped 

To- see me bending stall, to flatter you. — 
I shall not do it; nor shall answer more. 
Doubt would still follow doubt, say what I might. 
De Tor. Would it ? And what afrightftd change 
is that ? 
And who first brought its hideous face between us ? 
Who sow'd the poison of suspicion first. 
In past, in present, and in all to come ? 
Made things discordant as in ghastly dreams ? 
{^w'd mockeries lurking un&r maiden faces, 
Poisons in kisses, pits in household floors. 
And young and good, old as gray-headed evil ? 
Countess. Trufy, a host of creditable fancies ! 
Ask the poor dreamer when he wakes. You'll 

hear 
Of some infirmity he has, that prompts them. 
Yes, if he's wise ; else he may dream again. 
And stab the bosom that he lov'd for nothing. 
De TtMT. Nothing! and was it nothing then to 
hear 
This braggart whom you knew not, boast you did ? 
Boast of his visits, of his walks, his heaven 
That the world envied him ? boast of all this 
Befmie you, before me f boast of it to me. 
Afterwards, on the field, with more besides. 
And in the face of death ? 

Countess. 'Twas much (ske weeps) ; but nothing 
Which a great love might not have spared resent- 
ing 
After the truth was own'd, and question challenged. 

Was it on my side nothing — sir, this weeping 
If foi* myself alone— did I bear nothing, 
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Wlieb tiie poor tews at whieh I nowraiist Ikaabi 
Four'd forth the truth, th« whole truth, and nought 

else. 
Ab we two walk'd together dowa the pamge, 
^ And my arm pressed yours ; press'd it to my hestrt; 
* And I b6^*d pardon ; pardon for myself, 
Of you, sir, and entreated scorn for him. 
And pity for «• both, and for our friends. 
And all in vain ; you deigning not to cast 
Your eyes once on me, but must needs go forth 
And tear the man to pieces, to make whole 
The wound inflicted, sir, not on your love, — 
Oh, no, it wasn't that — 'twas never that — 
^ But your self-love. Love would have pardon'd 

love; 
Would have believ'd it ; known what to believe ; 
Understood language which its own heart speaks ; 
But self-love, being nought but self, is ruin'd. 
Till it be quite its whole poor self again. 
De Tor, {aside.) She moves me ; but her scorn 

sustains me too, 
And something which is yet to test those pearls 
Which dropsuch precious flattery on the past — 
^(il/ou(/.) This is deep rhetoric, madam, and 

sounds well ; 
Is moving too : and if it had more hearers, 
Haply might set them arming on your side, 
Out of that very self-love which it scorns ; 
For most of us, the more self-love we have, 
Are eager to pretend we have it not. // 

Countess, I pretend nothing, having cleared my 

breast 
Of the sole falsehood fear had stain'd it with. 
Are you as sure of crystal unreserve ? 
What is this truth which women must maintain 
In deed and word, at every dread expense. 
While man may cheat, shame, agonize, destroy 
The very virtues which his very strength 
^ ~nds of those he calls the weaker vessel ? 
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De Tor: Iiifaim^ li<»niid BOOh fliett. I oWa €h«m 

not. 
Nevertheless, weakness, for its own sake, 
May need more bonds than strength does ; aoid that 

" truth " 
Ton think so hard, have reasons many and grave ; 
Some grosser than mi^ht fit a lady's ear ; 
To question them at all might stain her lips. 
Countess. Not one of them shall I, or do I, 

question ; 
Only; methinks, 'twere fit that those who framed 

them, 
Being of wisdom so beyond our taxing. 
Might in their own deeds be less taxable ; 
As they are wise, so they might be less wilful; 
As they are strong, so the more merciful ; 
As they hate clodeness and deceit, so candid ; 
As they love triumph over fops and secrets. 
So be more cautious how the tempted falls. 
De Tor. (aside.) What can she mean ? 
Countess. But time, methinks, is pressing. 

Come, sir, what more is there for truth to hear ? 
De Tor. Nothing to hear, madam. Something 

there is 
For truth to see : something for the whole truth 
Perhaps to own ; something, at all events. 
Into which no eye will have look'd, but yours. 
Since I receiv'd it from unworthy hands. 

[Be drmos it forth. 
Tis a fair packet of some dozen letters, 
Directed, madam, to the Sieur De L'Orme. 

Countess, (taking it.) Thanks. I expected it; 
and in return 
I have the honour to present you, sir, 
A counter packet 

De Tor. (indignantly.) Nay, this is but insult. 
What ! give me back the letters I wrote you ! 
Give me them now ! and in return for his ! 

Countess, (giving him the packet.) 
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Pardon me ; 'iiaytm ybu wiU jdease 'tb' seift, ■ ^ ■ ' • 
Directed to one Me^ainfielle De La Mette: • ' ' 

Nowj air, I have to beg, thait as you told me ^ 

You had not read these letters of my writing, 
Which was hehavionr that became a gentieman ; 
And as, with a mietrost not qtiite so noble, 
You have persisted to the last in doubting me. 
Spite of the truth you should, and would, have 

reoogniz'd 
In tone, air, manner, tears, laughs, erery itskngj ^ 
Had your own truth been such as knew its like, 
I have to beg, nay, to demand, insist. 
You will be pleas'd to take those letters back. 
And read them utterly, v 

[She offers, and he hunMy and respectfuUy decUtles Aern.' 

You will not? Then 
I must impugn the grace of the refusal 
By asking, whether, making all allowance 
For the man's right of being in the wrong. 
You feel as happy, and as high of brow, 
In thinking I may read these your own letters, 
As my weak self does, daring you to mine V 

De I'or. You know the lady ; therefore — 

Countess, Know you vow'd 

As serious and as earnest love to her. 
As ever to myself. 

De Tor, Not such I found it. 

* Countess. No; because love was but fielf-lbV^ 

with you ; 
I told you so ; and when it found no love * 

To worship it, even from one most lovable 
It turned aside, and for its own poor sake 
Mocked its own seeming, t/ 

De Tor, *Twas before I saw you [ 

Deem of it as you will. 

Countess, And so was mine ;— 
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I do beliQv^ him mote a aeotleiBaa ^ 
Than to baT^fihoiTn you lettesB fiom.a iaci^, > 
Had he not known that they were laughing at you ; 
Laughing with faifi poor jest and thoir bw& imo^ 

oeftce. 
And if I told you that I knew him not, 
(Which is a In ush upon my che^ forerer) 
You 9h^, sir, implied, on your own iside, 
A. freedom from all tax on recollection, 
Serious as mine ; implied it to match mine ; 
To warrant having hop'd for it and found it ; 
And then, because mine fail'd, were merciless. 

De Tor. The world 

Countess. The world ! oh, sir ! no more a£ that 
Igiye you all the pleas it helps you to ; 
Which were not those you brought to help your 

suit; 
Your suit, and truth, and all unworldliness. 
Let your sex guard and keep its lofty right, 
Its noble coiporate privilege, of using 
Armours and aimunents it grants not us ; 
Of setting, in a high and general sense, 
Its mighty wits against poor womankind ; 
But in the specieu instance, I conceive, 
'Twill be allowed us still to watch and ward ; 
And since the chance is, that in any question 
Possible to have risen 'twixt us two 
In any time to come, you would still doubt, 

And as I could not bear still to be doubted, 

[Preparinff to retire. 
De Tor. Suffer me — 
Countess, I must tell you — 

De Tor. One word — 

Countess. Give 

A lady leave, in common courtesy. 
To utter for herself what the stem gentleman 
Had, when he first came in, methinks, intended, 
Whether in anger or in grief, to dictate ; 
May I not count my very breath my own ? 
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ThaBks,--]f It 1)6 sil^ Sir, thenv I zmst ^j ' 

Your preflenee fanrts me ; and we part fereref . ^ ' 



ACT m. 

Scene l,-^I%€ room at heai-guarters. La BetrssE, tn (i 
momtn^ goton^ and wUh his annm a ^iltn^, is disot^Btreii 
conversing with Louise La Motte, who is veiled m afaU. 

La Bousse. Well, to convince you I can speak' 

the trath, 
And so deserve a sight of you, I own 
I did devise this news of a relapse. 
On purpose to bring back those lustrous eyes, 
That I might thank them. Would you heal my 

wounds, 
Yet scorn my gratitude ? I see the roses 
Burn through this morning mist (touching her veil) ; 

let me remove it ; 
Do ; — let me now ; — ^and worship my Aurora. 
Speak up to me at least, and let me hear you. 
{Aside*) Any thing, so she will but stop, and 

argue. 
Louise, (aside.) The same light heart, I fear, to 

nothing fix'd. 
His sufferings cost me some of the old sighs ; 
But this rights all ; and he shall find it so. — 
(Aloud.^ You knew a cousin of mine once, I be- 
lieve, 
Daughter of General De La Motte, her name — 
La Rou. (eagerly.) Louise ! What has become 

of her V 
Where does she Kve ? — I beg your pardon. See, 
How any thing concerns me, Imk'd with you. 
Never mind answering those questions now : 
Speak only of yourself. — (Aside.) Cousin ! Louise ! 
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The family ToiGe by HieaTen ! only more ^trattgi 
And sprigbtlier too. I xecoUect her mentioning 
A cousin somewhere, a far giddier damsel 
Than her sweet self. — Oh, Pm in luck twice over ; 
Graye and gay, 'faith. 

Louise. You didn't know lier much 

This same good little cousin of mine ? 'I fear, 
She boasted. 

La Rou, No, no. A young lady boast ! 
Nonsense. Daughter of General De La Motte^ 
Whon Richelieu treated so—Oh, yes, I kxiew 

her — 
Knew her well — knew her very well — Louise — 
Pretty Louise. She had an air of you. 
Only less charming. 

LowUe. Yet they say you loy'd her. 

La Hou» Her I what, Louise r 

Louise. Ay, for a day or so. 

Yours have been right Auroras, you know. Cap- 
tain; 
Seven to the week I a goddess every day. 

La Rou. {Aside.) Captain ! come, there's ac- 
quaintanceship in that ; 
A stai^cn, familiar, sddier-loving sound ; 
Siharp through the lips. Ah, these benevolent 

women ! 
They're the most loving virtues under heaven : 
l^ey take such pity on you, for your sake ! 
With such a ravishing want of selfishness ! — 
{Aloud.) Lov'd her 1 you don't mean seriously ? 

Louise' I do ; 

And so, 'twas thought, you did. 

La Rou. To see the talk now ! 

Eeally I must say— 

Louise. Then you lov'd her not ? 

La Rou. Never. I liked her-— oh, yes ; I ad- 
mir'd her ; 
How could I help it, being a cousin of yours ? 
And doubtless should have lov'd her, had time 
serv'd ; 
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But 1 1W6 orctorMhome for being sleepless;'^ -^-^ 
I used to study so witb- an -eld olergyTftAii.-^i*' ' 'i^^ ^ 
Talk fio^; saj^ng something ;—^you talkichiMn- 

ingly : 
Or don't, if you don't like it ; — ^acquiesce :-^ 
That will do; — dignify you think as I do, 'J 

Just with a* foreatb or so ; it^ so congenisd. 
Her chin was just like yours, the family chin, 
A little, round, smooth, light, and pleasant chin ; 
Something 'twirt properness and proTocatiott : 
One of those chins one feels as if one handled, 
Merely by looking at ; it's so suggestive. 

Louise. What if I love a graver kind of talk ? 

La Eou, Graver ! the best of all. All best is 
grave ; 
All certainty, conclusion, rapture, trust, - ^ 

And speaking face to face. Lef s try how grave. 
And trusting we can be. (Aside,) If s wonderftti; 
How fond these women are of seeing gravity 
And gaiety combin'd ! 

Louise. But there's a grave ' ' 

Distrust, and fear of speaking face to face. 
Suppose you might not like my face ? 

Za Rou. (aside.) That*;s -it 

Now she is going to show it me. [Aloud.l Not 

like it ! 
What have I done to make you say that? Why, • 
'" I love your shape, make, gestures, feelings^ 
thoughts ; ' ^ 

And where we like all these, I never found '^ 

The face belie them. Marvellous, if it did. 
When the sweet soul, dwelling so handsomely, ' * ' ; 
Looks from those windows of its house — ^die ejres. ; 
Let me behold it : let me see your soul 
With all my soul. ^ 

Louise. It has preserv'd your life. 

You tell me. 

La Rou. Has it not ? 

Louise. A life nigh lost 

^ scorn of a false woman ? 
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The thing X hate, especially to you. 
rJiQHi^e, Xhat^s excellent Ecee signum {the ua* 
veils). 
How, good Captain ! 
What 1 not a word, and to a lady's face ? 
Not even a^k an old friend how she does ? 
*' Pretty Louise I" (laughing) you Hiight have 

found an epithet 
A Dttle loftier, methinks, considering 
The flights your granunar used to twe of old, 
When you were studying with the clergyman ; 
But 98 you had to compUment my cousin, 
Why, I must pardon you. 

La Rou. Judge of my feelings 

By my lost speech. 

Louue. Oh ! what, you've lost a speech, 

Haye you ? But how then can we judge of it ? 
Poor man I he has lost his speech I I hope some 

lad 
Has pick'd it up, to make his first love with. 
But really you should keep more speeches by you, 
Particularly speeches for surprises. 
It must be very unpleasant for a Captain 
To be struck dumb. 

La Rou. Nay, if the gravity 
Youask'd me for, yourself, suit not your humour, — 
J'ljiquisite humour, finer still than ever — 
What if it should appear I was not quite 
So una^are-Hso ignorant of 

Louise* Oh, don't ; 

Don't trump up that I'll take it as a favour. 
You really must not think of saying that : 
The joke's too old, dear sir, even for Captains. 
Stick to the gravity ; it's so congenial : — 
To the poor, dear lost speech ; it's so suggestive. 
Well, adieu, Captain. Don't relapse agam ; 
Or I shall think your health so more than settled. 
That if you say you're dead, I shan't believe it 
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La Rem. Anoyier word, for pity. (AsiOil) Ai^r 
all, 
She did eome to me ; did attend me ; saw me 
Through my delirium. (^Aloud.) I am rightly 

served 
For being ignorant, till this wondrous moment, 
How much I lov'd, and what a prize I lost. 
Louise (interrupting). Heyday ! what wdf and 

shepherd's boy now ! 
La Rou, Yet, 

Not for my sake, but your own nature's sake, 
May I not hope, that when you first came here-^ — - 
Louise (interrupting). Oh ! not at all. Tes, yes, 
some recoUection 
Of childish times, and good-will thereupon ; 
Doubtless, a bit of that Of course. Twere bar- 
barous. 
Not to be better pleas'd to see a friend 
Under the doctoi^s hands, than a mere stranger. 
T'other day, for example, I attended 
On a dear soul I knew just after you — 
A Colonel, a delightful man. He then 
Was only Captain, but he's Colonel now. 
I would advise you, by the way, in friendship). 
To have your night-cap chang'd to one Hke his : 
It sits with such an air. Yours, I observ'd. 
Was like a shoemaker's : and this reminds me 
Of a poor girl (for our good sisterhood 
Disdam to wait on nobody) who says 
She loves you, and that you're in love with her ; 
A tall, big girl. 
La Rou. Impossible. 

Louise. She raved 

About your walking with a marchioness ; 
And said you were to marry her, to pay 
Her father's bill, a draper. Positively 
You should not overlook such twofold luck. 
The man himself, in spite of his bill, loves " ■ ; 
He says you doat so on a suit of clothes ; 
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And she oommeoced her paflncm npon faeaHng 

you 
Giviiia a list of ladies that ador'd 
Your Kttle finger. See now — why, you blush I 
Gracious ! a Captain in the Guards, and blush ! 
Drew'd «o weU too 1 and in such luck with ladies ! 
Well, I can't leave his cheeks in better company, 
And so I bid him heartily farewell. 

La Rou, Hear me. Is there one word or thing 
aa earth, 
That I c^n say or do, to show how truly 
Banter like tins does shame me ? 

Louise. Certainly. 

"^ Welcome the coming, speed the going ffuest," 
Says the good poet. Call the servant, please, 
To <»der me the carriage. 

La Rou. Might I beg — 

Implore ? 

Louiae, You can retract your word, of course. 

La Rou. (cafiing.) Batiste! (Enter BaiUte.) 
The lady's carriage. 

Lauite. Thanks. Your servant. 

[£seU with BcUUle. 

La Rou, (walking to and fro.) If ever I lov'd 
woman upon earth. 
That's she, I'll prove it too, and face the devil. 
Dolt that I was ! fool I coxc(Mnb ! ay, that* s it : 
Courage — the word's out, — say it again ; — a fop, 
Upon my soul I a fop ; a little boy ; 
Havea't I sixpence for myself? A school-boy ! 
And she's of age first She's angry enough 
To banter me, however ; that's one comfort. 

[Eeinter Baiitte. 

Now then, Batiste, my coat : — this instant, — gown 

off— • 
Tear it — there — never mind the arm — What car- 
riage? 
What sort of carriage ? whose ? 

Bat. The old arms, sir, 
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La Rou, Qkl.«mftB 1 wlioae anns V i • . • -J I 

Ba^ The CouBtesaf^ v :A 

jCa Rou, The Covtiitan/^l 

WhatCouQtoss? ; 

BaL Montalais. 

La Rou. Death and the deiil ! 

^a^ The Cottntefls, sir^ and ma'amselle De La 
Motte, 
The coachman tells me, have been closeted 
Twice in the last two hours, and the Chevalier, 
Was at the house meantime, but went away. ' ^ 

La Rou. (meditating,) Schoolfellows— old timed 
— ^knew — ^me — ^them and — oh ! 
I see it all : no matter : my time's come, 
ril be a man ; so here, go there ; do eveiry tfamg. — 
(To Batiste,) Quick, you fool. Ah I (He cries oiM 
with pain.) 

Never mind, man. This lady 
Trembled, you say, to see me in the swoon ? 

Bat. Ay, sir. , 

1m Rou. And bath'd my temples ? 

Bat. Till the surgeon 

Took you in hand. 

La Rou. And she help'd him ? 

Bat. Ask bim, sir. 

He said, she felt like nerves, yet help'd like bones. >/ 

La Rou. By all the — curse the arm — Ther^^ 
that'll do- 
Hat — never mind which. Gloves. If people call, 
Say I'm in bed — any thing — ^the devil-^ananeelf 

[Jteiwi. 
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Scene II. — A room, with a noord and hcU on one of tlU 
chairsj and with trunks ^qtared for travdSng* DM 
ToKCY discovered in a rmHtary unaress. sitting at a table 
toith books, a decanter of water, ^c, and holding a letter- 

De Tor. Lest she should think my acquiescence 



anrrrv 



Here have I takett, in « 4bw caAn woMs, 
My laoveiai fitt ftigendeman. And now, 
tnmttMmmxLWiiaY slumber, and at dawn 
I pass the cold bund windows of the hoitte 
In which herself will-be lock!!d up in sleep, 
QaveleiB'of'WhofifDed by. — ^I did her wrong, 
WJkr trbni of nea&ig by a juster Uglit 
Th' unequal measure of ingenuousness 
Demanded of her sex by jealous men. 
Whui'flattorers^^ah I the term itself 's a flattery— 
What mean, ongeoerous parasites and sycophimts 
Oiaut own^ selves we are 1 How we strut on, 
For half a life, perhaps a whole life, taking 
Our vanitiea for virtues, wills for deeds, 
Xo4^ioat contemptuous measurements of others 
F4»r«tandsBt)s, in ourselves, of loftiest wcMrth ! 
She's gone, that might have been possessed ; — she's 
' . gone. 

That should have been excus'd and comforted ; — 
She's gone, that would have lov'd and worshipp'd 

me, 
Had my own truth lent happy strength to hers. 
A^d yet she too, all nobly as she rose 
In that pure fire against an erring judge, 
Err^d in the excess of her own angry scorn. 
Sh» aaw not, in the judge himself, the dupe 
OfyQUfltom and despair ; saw not, that men. 
As well as those they wrong, are the sad heirs 
QC taught mistake and forc'd self-ignorance. 
Wearing such masks of ingrain'd sophistry 
Ho Ihtat own souls, as need the fiercest hands 
Of pain and grief to tear them up, and show 
Boor flesh and blood its mutual human looks. 
Sbo harri^y therefore spoke those her last words ; 
IVx) harshlv ev'n for harshness harsher far ; 
In the discharge of which repented wrong 
I pay with dumb obedience and bow'd heart, 
Answering no censure, and admitting all. 
^ Thus in the burden of one pang, one misery, 

8 



Hie bve I would have spread o'er ^ her life 
In folding gold, in bright careeang jo; ; 
And BO we too are quite ; — and now lit be 
"Die man I was, and turning Iron) iuch tboughta, 
Kesume m; studies for this oortlieru field, i, 

\Bb rsffib otU of a toek on Ike labU. A huock at At 
houit door iiheard, and Am a Kumd of voica mtldn 



Wliat can this mean, so late, and jaugliog tJiua ? 
lauer La Boatit nt a wi^Uary wufrut, oiA Hit arm 
in a itiiig, and a good deal Uie ^oo^Kfar dnnJeng. 

La Rousse. Noble De Torcy, pardon me. I ask 
Ten thoDsaud pardons ; millions ; or as many 
As maj be proper to excnse a man 
For coming at this very odd, blinking hour, 
To say he bas been a fool. I fear. Fie broken 
Your servanf a bead ; but the dull dog retiis'd 
To take me for a penitent ; and trulj 
The fact is, I must say, 'tie difficult 
To became perfect all at once. There's wine 
And woman in me, noblest of chevaliers j 
And if the first m^ea me aomewbat erroneous, . 
The latt«r, oh I the latter, sball right all. 

De Tor. (in great anger.') Why must I be a 
party to your wine. 
Or women either ? What do you do here ? 
And why remain a moment, when I ask ? 

La Rou. Noble— 

De Tor. Kidiculous I Pierre, diere — 

[EntiT Servant raibing hit htad at if injurtd. 

La Hou. Stop ; nonsense- 

Hear what I have to say. Louise La Motte — 

De Tor. Louise La What! . . Stay away, 

Pierre. HI caU you. [E^a aeraml. 

. La Bou. Louise La Motle, not Vhal. (Aside.) 

How very absurd. 
Sounds any name like bers which isn't hers,— 
Imt ibe love^ thing 1 (Aloud.') Louise La Motte, 
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Or De La Motte, — ^ma'iii8eUe--^yoa know 
Tell md but where sbe is, or in what hoofle • 
Her friend the Conntess hides her own sweet Akm, 
Ere you and she— oh, you— well,**4ake possesaton 
Of the <^ Count's new house, and— ' 

De Tor. What do yon mean, sir? 

Explain yourself this instant, or by Heayen— « 
La Rou, Thafs it "By Heaven" is where 
I wish to be ; 
By lovely De La Motte. Tell me what Eden Street, 
'WhBj^ Paradise Row, contains that heav'n on earth. 
De Tor, (aside.) This fellow, what with my 
contempt for him, 
And the ascendancy which that name gives him 
Over my stupid self, will drive me maa. 
(Aloud.) Out with your bunness, sir, or quit me 
instantly. 
La Rou. Well, Fm not orderly; stay, pardon 
me. (Looking at the table.) 
There's a strange out of the way ph3rsician here 
I see. (He pours a glass of water from ike decanter ^ 
and drinks it.) 

Water's the thing. Virtue the first. 
De Tor, (aside.) Of all the impertinent drunken 

vagabonds— 
La Rou. (finishing another glass of toater.) 
I beg your pardon ; but pron see, this arm 
You gave me ; 'tisn't qmte so striHig again 
As haste would have it ; so coming along 
In search of that wild little dove of yours, 
And finding my head giddy, I stopp'd short 
And UxAi a litue of my firiend chaonpagne 
To steady it. 'Twould go off in a minute. 
Even wiUiout the water ; for there's sense. 
For all his folly, in my friend champagne ; 
He doesn't stay long, when he isn't wanted. 

De Tor. What would I give, that all his friends 
resembled him I 
Well, sir, my time is precious, and I may not 
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Have the displeasuire of your stay xwuch loQg^i; ^; 
What 18 this muoimery? Do you wauT move 
wringing? 

La Roil Come, come, I was abrupt ; I'm sober 
now. 
I came to say, first, that I beg your pardon. 
Tours and the Countess's, for all that — whiz ! 
Accept it, pray, and don't spoil good intentions. 
Lay my repentance at her feet She never 
Lov'd the damn'd ninny that you see before you ; 
Never was lov*d by the Jack fop himself; 
He was in love already, and didn't know it ; 
Ay, with his lost, his lovely, great Louise, 
Stanchest of scornful little glorious souls. 
Why do you start and stare so, you who know . 
What a sweet soul she is ? 

De Tor, How, sir? know what? 

La Ron. Know what? why all about my saint 
Louise, 
A saint, blithe as a sinner, and stanch as leeches. 
Oh, you're a lucky doe to live so near her — 
What would I give — But hold 1 — I shall forget — 
The next thine I must beg you to accept 
Is this infernal sum of money. (Feeling his pock" 
etsfor it.) 
,, De Tor, Money 1 

Is the man drunk, or mad, or damn'd, or what ?«> 

La Eou, 1 was afraid I had lost it 
[B»pvAi a paper into a casket which he sees open on the table. 

Not accepir— 
No, no— acceptance ! — nonsense— reacceptance, 
Thafs the word, man — ^repayment of the ransom i; 
There should have been no ransom, my dear friend ; 
The peace was sign'd eight hours before we took 

you; 
Only the Cardinal kept it to himself 
To raise the price of treason. (^Aside.) That's a 

lie — 
My last — ^I swear it to her lovely soul — 
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But the pobr devil's' poorer than myself; 
'Kie pushed, not the wine, but water-bottle ! 

JDe Tor. (aside.) Is it the truth ? There's some- 
' thing strange and frank 

In the dog's face ; and yet — Louise La Motte — 
What the devil is it ? And what am I to do ? 
La Rou. (finishing another glass of water.) 
Adieu, champagne. Noble De Torcy, listen. 
You are a lover and a gentleman. 
Friend of the Countess, therefore know her friend, 
Daughter of Greneral De La Motte. By H^ven, 
And heaven on earth, in which I now believe, 
By faces of first loves, and balms in wounds, 
Aiid all that's sweet and sudden in the world, 
I've been a fool, an ass, noble chevalier, 
And by your help would fain be thought to know 

it 
She whom I speak of, honour'd this same fop 
(I speak it to ner glory, and the shame 
Of die dull beast) by loving some good soul 
She took for him, these five long years ago ; 
And now she treats the blockhead with disdain, 
For knowing not his luck. Oh, take your stick 

there. 
Take your stick, man, and break it on the head 
Of this dull puppy-dog of twenty-five. 
For that was his age men, and he's no older ; 
Or if a kindlier mode of schooling please you, 
Give me your hand, as you have faith in love, 
And own me for a new boy. 

De Tor. (giving it.) For a man. 

He that to bravery of the blood, can add 
Valour of soul enough to own a fault. 
Nay, to confess that ne has yet to learn. 
May write himself, I hope, a man of men ; 
Else in the old school of adversity 
Griefs would give no degrees; and that were 

dismal. 
But you o'errate me, Captain ; — oh, you do. 



Ay, and have lost mvBelf witn her I love. 

Im fiou. Tou ! What, with her for whom "yon 
fought BO well ? 

It isn't possible. 

Di Tor. "S^ very certain. 

La Ron. ISoi for those letters which I lied about ? 

De Tor. Yes ; for I did'ut read them. 

La Rnu. Ah, the devil I 

That came of takins me too much on tnist, 
And^et believing there was no trust id me. 
What you thought biUets-doax, were blamea and 

Dantor«. 
Well, but it proved me an untlunking us. 
And you a scrupulous gentleman. It did. 

De Tor. But Ihera were other letters ; letters 
written 
By my own self. 

La Ron. Well— 

De Tor. , Given me in exchange 

For yours. 

La Rou. For mine ? 

De Tor. Yes, and with justice ; 

For they were wntten some four years ago 
To — whom would you suppose 7 

La Rou. Some other charmer. 

Oh I this is good. I like you all the better : 
Fear you perhaps a little leas ; but not 
A jot the less admire : nay, l«n times more ; 
And love you twenty. 

De Tor. But suppose the lady- 

Were the last person you would take her for ? 

La Rou. Well, so much the more fnn. Aston- 
ishment 
And love combined, eb ? Some sweet little saint, 
Grave, and lock'd up to every soul but you. 
No ? — well, what signifies? The rogue's a woman, 
And last or first I take that to be everv thins, 
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Th&.tofut for our next meetiiig. Out ivith it : 
Shout to the stars. 

Z)fi Tar, What say you to—" Louise " ? 

La Rou, Louise ! 

De Tor, Louise. The surname, De la Matte. 

La Rou. Charlotte, you mean. The cousin. 

De Tor, No; Louise. 

The cousin was no cousin for one like her. 

La Rou. You jest 

De Tor. Jest 1 Why ? Is that a name to 

jest on? 

La Rou. No, 'faith, and thafs the reason why 
you jest, 
And why I do not choose to hear the jesting. 

De Tor. Stuff, man ! Hear, and rejoice. 

La Rou, To be twice 

thwarted ; 
To be twice cross'd, and mock'd, and made a fool. 
And in the second mockery to be made 
A noiUion times more fool than in the first ; 
This is what all the women upon earth 
Shall turn me not irom punisning. 

De Tor. They will. 

Two words will ; one will. Hear me out, I say. 

L^ Rou. Why should I hear you out ? 

De Tor. For your own sake. 

La Rou. For my own sake I What, lest I stumble 
again 
On your old toastins-fork? Don't count on that 

De Tor. My swora is at a woman's feet ; lay yours 
At such another's. 

La Rou. Out with your riddle then ; 

What is't? 111 hear. She Wd you, and then 

laugh'd at you. 
Or you both laugh'd at me. Is that it ? 

lie Tor. No. 

She neither laugh'd at me, nor lov'd me eyer. 
And though rou hardly merit to be told it. 
After this wilful tempest of your words. 
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f et for a.p€«Mnce whioh I ove, md ^i6diigv ^'' v 
Wounds whicb my own beart aches wim, hear now 
this :— ^ ' ''- 

Foti, vain or modest. Captain De la Roosse^ 
As you stand there, lookmg not very wise, 
Y(m were the reason why my suit was nought. 

LoL ^u. Nonsense — you laugh — ^you dream it — * 
you don't say it ; 
You wouldn't swear it — can't be sure of it 

De Tot. I say it, swear it, and am sure of it 
For she, as only such Ji heart as hers, 
Brave with all soodness and true self-respect, 
Could own it, did ; though never till this nonr 
Knew I the name of — 

La JRou. The prod^ons fo(d. 

Fop, dolt, and horrible brute-beast she hoaouifd< 
Oh, my dear Mend ! [£k runt and enbraees Jkm. 

But, having loT*d heroace. 
How could you cease to love her r 

De Tor, How coidd you? 

Well, well, vou didn't cease ; but the troth is, 
I did but dunk I lov'd ; you know what that is^ 
And so, at last, we both of us love only 
Where only we lov'd ever. 

La Rau. Hear him ! hea^Um I 

Hear him, oh all ye gods of love and wonder. 
Who thus have brought together and perplex'd 
Four souls that ought to speed as merrily 
As people in quartettes, or in a dance. 
Oh, but they will — ^they must The Countess loves 

you 
Better than ever. — She can't help it, man. 
(Aside,) She shall, somehow or other, if I cry 
Fire for't, and make her hear me at the window. ^ 
(Ahud,) That risking of one's blood in woman'^ 

cause 
Leaves a warm light in their sweet cosy soub 
To read their sighis by these fine, cold, spring even- 
ings. 
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De T^i NotUag bwsliown'k. Bfi^Hg of Orieli 

She counts but risking others''peace of mnid ; 

Duellists, £ooh ; and one that kills his man, 

A diastly knave hung nmnd with blood and tears. 

La Mou* Ah, she maj* say so ; bot-^ 

De Tor. Conceire me righliy. 

She has renounced me, Captain De la Rousse, 
Solemnly, and forever. I have reasons, 
Whidi I will tell you when we meet again, 
Why I must not contest this her free judfflnent ; 
Therefore I quit at once botii France ana her. 

La R(M. And love ? 

De Tor. And love ? Oh, no. Love 

goes with me. 
Beating the double burthen of the thoughts 
That 8tiH love her, and all the thoughts, now dead. 
With which she once lov'd me. 

La Rou. (aside.) And this, forsooth, 

Is all my precious work ! — Oh, I sha'n't bear it. 
Whatever he may do. The double burden 
Of him and me is a little too much for me. 
And I shall lay it without further ceremony 
At her own door : — ^tell some infernal lie, 
Afid bring her back to him. What shall it be ? 

[Pocrn^ abovt and striking hu forehead, 

O haste, O night ! — ^wits — ^wits — (aloud.) When do 
you go? 
De Tor. Besides, I did her wrong. You see this 
letter. 
And have been wond'rin^ at this dress of mine. 
They mean, that I have join'd the troops for Flan- 

deiB, 
And' that I march with them at dawn. The letter 
1$ a farewell, which the good people here 
Will give her when I'm gone. 
La Rou. Shall I give it her? 

[Bnakikmg (h^ltUer cna of \U hand. 

No, no, I see (returning if) ; I beg your pardon — • 
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(AHde) No. 19— thafs it— Vineyjurd-^dtoi«f.) 
What now? jb 

To-night ? to-dar ? some five or six houM ift ee t 

De Tar. Snrely. The momiBg>wind itself "will 
call me, 
Blowing in gcdd. The Immpets pass the door. 

La Rou, {preparing to go.) I Keep yon np. 

De Tor, Mo, I shall not lie down 

For a good hour, and then but in my donies. 

La Rou. (impatiently.') €rood-bye. 

De Tor. Don't m 

La Rou. X es. 

De Tor. Not on my account— 

I swear to you — 

La Rou. If things here don't go right with me, 
ril follow you to Flanders, and eat Spaniards. 
But there's a debt I have to pay a fiiend, 
Whom, if I don't see instantly — 

De Tor. You'll break 

The porter's head. What says my own ? What, 
Pierre ? 

[Opemng <fce cbor. 

La Rou. Hush I If s all right The dog was 
half asleep. 
When he inmsted upon having his head broke ; 
And I'm so late I'll owe him ror the plaster. 
Stay where you are. 
De Tor. No, no ; I'll let you out 

[BeemU. 

ScEMB in. — A dramng-room^ wiQi wax-Hgkt§ on Ae foife, 
nearly burnt ouL The Countess and Louibb^ doA m 
evening drettet^ are discoveredf convening and embroi' 
dering. 

Countess {sighing). Suppose we change oar 
theme. 
• Louise. \^th all my heart 

What think you of these flowers, that I have famttd 
For the poor widow ? 



/f 
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.Gmuiw* They are beaoliM ; 

And so IS the whole trail. 'Tis like sweet thoughts, 
Ijonoff and oliagiiig to a bed of sorrow. ^ 

.Lomse. That waa my fimoy. flowers cannot but 
please, 
They seem such pure good natare on the pari 
Of Nature's self. 

Counte»B, Even when poisonous ? 

Lotu$e. Yes, when we come to know fliem ; lor 
the poison 
Is, itself^ medicine for some gpsat need. [does ; 

^/ Countess. You make me mel aa mournful music 
I mean, as if no beauty could exist 
But for some mouminff ; some dark ground to set 
The diamonds of delight in. By the way, 
Have you observ'd that there's a sort of talk. 
In music ; something that appears to mean 
More than we give its lovely toneue the credit of, — 
Positive ailment, and chams of reasoning ? 

Jjfuiae, Often. De Torey used to love an air 
I played on the spinnet, that seemed to question, 
Answer, and question, and so ran the round 
^ Of some sweet logic ; every linK of it 
Being so drawn from, so deduced, from t'other. 
That at the close you felt as much convinced 
Of some fine truth, although you knew not what. 
As though an angel had been talking it^ 
'Twaa SaMUd the Lover^s Plea, and came from 
Borne. 

Countess, I've heard De I'Orme play it upon the 
But why bring back De Torcy ? [flute. — 

Louise. WhyDefOrme? 

Couniess, See what the candles teU us. We sit 

here. 

Talking and babbling, and should be in bed. 

[ They rise^ and prepare to Ughi their tapers. The houte- 
beU is heard, JoueUy ringing. 

What can that mean ? 
Louise. *Tis very late. 
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Countess.- So kMkl too ! 

After the Sister's fashion ! . ^ > 

LeuiseL Should I go? 

Countess* I wouldn't pun yon by advising' noil ^ 
But people must be told that you desi^ 
To cast your feathers and take nest with me ; 
Else bird-calls may grow dangerous. 

[A voice is kmrd an eke sUdfetm, 

What is diis ? 

£kter a Servant foOowsd hg La Roubsb. 
Sercant. Madam, the strangest gentleman.-^- 
La Rofi. By no mesns. 

These ladies know me very well. — Oh CmmtesS) 
Oh Mademoiselle La Motte, exquisite friends, — 
Admirable, amiable, adorable women. 
Be pleased to utter not a syllable. 
Till you have heard me speak. Not for myself; 
I'm nobody ; or rather, Fm a rascal, 
Jack-pudmng, fool, and fap ; but for a gentleman 
Wortny your pity and your instant help. 
My only merit is tiiat he has pardon'd me ; 
And this emboldens me to ask, not only 
Pardon from you, which, with eternal shame. 
And infinite self-abasement, on my knees — 
Though I don't kneel — ^horrible haste not letting 

me— 
I do, desperately, ask, — ^bot faith, belief^ 
E'en in La Rousse's words, when I infonn you 
That if you don't assist, — ^I mean you, mai^ftm — 
(to the Countess,^ 

This poor unfortunate gentleman, this instant. 
With your good word, your testimony, knowledge 
Of his ^ood name, and who in fact, he is — 
That bemg the question with the magistrate — 
I wouldn't give a rush for his existence 
A fortnight longer. (Aside J) That's the gravest lie 
I ever utter'd ; out these worthy souls 
Will make us do it ! 



' CimMM#. - What is all this, sir ? 

And who is it you speak of? 

La R&u,- The Chevalier — 

N0Ue>.I)Q Torcy *; who has had^ it seems, 
The misery to ofiend yoa ; whioh he mooms, 
T^th siiohi« desperate sorrow, that he willingly 
Suffers ^ese people to eonfeund him, madam, 
Wkh a wild rool, a cousin, who has slain 
A nvai jshamefiilly — committed murder : — 
Murder ; — and so here's the Chevalier, madam, 
Lock'd in his .room with twenty men about him. 
All wajU^lung him with their infernal eyes 
Tafl^e.fae does not kill himself. I left him 
Hao^Gfiff'd BiXid manacled — Oh, Ma'm'seUe La 

Motte!-— 
And owning, with a kind of savage joy, 
That he possessed not in the whole vile town, — 
Tofm, mind — ^not country — ^that's a different mat- 
ter — 
C^aiQgle friend to speak to his good name. 
Countess. But he has, sir. That cannot be. He 
has. 
I know at least of one : for — 

La Rou* What, the man 

He had some money of, for something ? He, 
Seav'n bless you, is the very man that's gone, 
And left him thus to settle ror them both. 

Countess (aside to Louise). Grood heavens I the 

ransom! 
La Rqu. (aside,) That's well guessed, 

however. 
(AloutjU) And the worst is (for I am bound to 
. . own it,) 
He would not let me come to speak to you : 
At least, he utterly forbade it ; told me. 
That he should die with shame, and hate and loathe 

me, 
He loves you so, but thinks you so above 
His late mistake and present misery. 
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So that niilew yoa do a tiling not pleMing' ' ' 
To your own self, however good for hint, 
My folly will have slain him. Oh, the day ! 

Countess (aside to Louise). What think yoa ? 

Louise {pointmg underhand to La JRousse), What 
is't possible to think, 
'Twixt douDts of Atm, and the stranffe look of troth ? 

Countess (to La Rousse). GouKln't I send ? or 
couldn't some authority 
Be sent to me ? 

La Rou, Yes, when too late. Ten minutes 
May see the charge made out, the prisoner gone, 
And — 

Countes9. Moneys sir — ^I am asham'd, but money— ~i 

La Rou, Might have done mnch— <A, ye s »■ 
bribes — ^poor Chevalier! 
How he blnshea up to the eyes when they were 

hinted — 
Then si^h'd, and voVd, and I believe him too, 
He womdn't have given a franc to save his going 
To twenty deaths. But pardon me ; — ^Time, time. 
Time's every thing ; and though while I stay hers, 
I cannot be quite wretohed, yet, alas ! 
I must go back alone, if you won't trust me. 
Nay, as to that, don't trust me. Let your servants 
Come with us, every one of them, all arm'd, 
And cut me into pieces at his door. 
If you don't settle it all in twenty seconds, 
And so return. (Countess and Louise confer,) Let 

them but come together 
And — (alottd, and bowing to the Countess, as if 
taking his leave,) x our unhappy servant. 

Countess, Stay : we'll go, sir. 

Bid, if you please, my servants get the carriage, 
And we'll attend you. 

La Rou, Wm you ? Then by all 

[JExeunt (he ladies. 

The hopes I raise, what if my own should fall t 

{&il 
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M diacovered reading. 

De Torey (closing the froofc). I cannot do it. 

Every page I read, 
1 Jia^ to read again ; and then, for nothing. 
Strange, that the eyes and mind, which ne^ must 

act 
in concert, should in very concert part. 
The eyes retaining mind enough to know 
Each word they take into their conscious orbs, 
While yet the mind, which is the consciousness. 
Not Qtiiy knows not what it tells the eyes, 
But is absorbed and absent, far away. 
In thon^t as foreign to the paf e it reads 
As tongues unknown, or starlight to broad day. 
I read of armies, and I think of her ; 
I read <^ foreign plains, of trenches, ramparte, 
Marches and countermarches, watching fires. 
And mornings opening upon endless hosts. 
And all the while am m a little room. 
Gazing on her exalted angry face, 
And ha^g my own soul ror wounding hers. 
Speed, speed, mad, foolish hours, and let me 

feel 
The bustling of the world once more about 

me, 
Waking into the crowd and common lot. 

[A violent hnocHng^ at vMch Ds Tobct risei^ it heard at 
(he streH^door. 7%e roam-door it then thrown open^ and 
enter the Countess and Louise, /oUowed by La Roussb, 
«0^ retirea to the back of the scene. 

What more than heavenly vision, — ^for 'tis earth's 
Most blessed spectacle to earthly eves, — 
Comes — for it cannot come ungraaciouslv — 
To raise and to forgive a mourning soul 1 

[ The CoUNTSsa looks vaguely about the roomy then at Db 
ToROY, then at Louise. 

Moves it you thus ? What must it do with me ? 
A second vision too, worthy the first. 
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Jm wiUi it, doubling ha&x my ahame and jfoji 
Because sbe knows all trulj and wt^ kinainafc • 
YHiat is the matter, that my love afcands tkii% 
Gazing and dumb V 

Louve, Conceive us rightly, air ; 

We have been lured here on a false pretence, 
And she's in doubt whether yourself are tme. 
De Tor. Wbat false pretence ? True I Iben 

am I wrong'd 
In turn, and do delightedly forgive her, 
And must be twice believ'd ; for Pm as true 
As hurts in hopeless wounds, or balm in btiss. 
No? — ^Nothing then? No meaning? — Chaneel 

" Pretence I " 
Whafs the pretence? Where was it? When? 

Whose making ? 
Oh God ! was it this fool's? this drunkard's? Xe41 

me — 

[liooking (U La Roubsb. 

La Rou, (^potnting to the table,) That letter 

there, I trust — 
De Tor, {furiously^ and as if going to strike 

him,) Leave it alone. 
Countess (loudly). Touch him not 
De Tor. Never. — ^Never, while you forbid me ; 
Never, because you have forbidden me. 
But is it true ? Did he ? Did the disastrous 
And despicable Stay. — There is a remedy- 
Mademoiselle La Motte, be pleas'd to open 
The door beside you ; for my hands — 

[Louise qpetu the door. 

The joy 
That came I know not how, or why, unwilungLy, 
Is free to go. No hand, no voice, no breatii 
Shall come 'twixt her and world-wide liberty. 

[The Countess and Louise, the latter wUh a cufiteiL go 
out. La Rousse, in a deyterate manner, comes a JuUe 
forward. 

Not a word, fellow. Don't be seen. Don't dare 
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So lowy^tt'lO^ex tm^ fb^t cannot fell yon. 
Doa^tb^aillilkn. Yon have no right to look 
Upoo-4lwB i«ftt»# fSbd angunfa of a man. 

[He toetpt aiUatij/i wiih hia face hidden tn hit kaiidt. A 
doorgen{ly opens at ike back of the ttage, the Countsss 
and LoviSB reenter; and the former ^ hotaing Ae letter in 
onekaad. came$ vpMdnd Db Tobct, and taye the other 

• Ikfend on itU ahoulaer. 

Leave me, La Bonsse. I can believe you meant 
Not ill, but this new misery — 

Countess, * De Torcy ! 

De Tor. (^starting round.) Who is it? Are 
my senses leaving me, 
Or has she come again ? 

. Countess {who hcts opened her arms). With all 
her heart 

'X'fhey raptaroudy embrace. Db Torct then kisses the 
hands of Louisb, and opens his arms to La Rousse. 

La Rou. (aside and coming out of them.) Fve 
done it though. 

TTts Countess shakes hands with La Rousse, and (hen 
she and De Torct walk to the back of the stage con- 
versing. La Rousse goes to embrace Louise, which 
she decUnes ; but shakes hands wiOi Mm. 

Couldn't you imitate 
Tour cenerous friend, and be, and make all 

happy? 
Come, dear Louise ; think of old times ; consider 
How I have risked the loss e'en of yourself, 
Partly for friendship's sake, but most for love's ; 
*Ay, to convince you how in very falsehood 
Trutii had the worship still of poor De I'Orme. 
Come, let me seize this moment of all moments, 
Giv*n me by friends who love and honour you. 
Oh, let me speak. Do, do. Hear me but speak. 
Lomse. Do you not speak? Well, sir, speak 

on, and briefly. 
La Rou. Dearest Louise — Well, well, — ^Ma'am'- 
selle La Motte — 
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Comer<*^l!vie,be«Hii>f<)0.]ilfili, i^ioqrfmf* im^eser^ngL; 
Wort)^ your, J^u^^ll^t' paiai^l to m/ ow«i:;v ^o 
But as Pve lov'd you ever, an<iyo^ o»^..m 
If I haye lov'd «t «U, and aa I aow*^ ., 

Louise (pointing to the floor). Stay— there' a 
pin. s 

La nou. A wMt 2 

Louise, A pin! (St^oft 

ing io pick ii up,) Grold fiiq- 

Is't yours ? 

La Rou. Tve done. 

Louise (aside). The tears are in his eyes. 

La Rou, Be yet so kind, a2» when o^r«6ii^c|s 
return, // 

Not to expose me to the show of faikuFe ; 
Not ouite at once, nor without some regret. 
'Tis we last spark of vanity within me ; . , 
Tread it out gently. . ; 

Louise. Fear not their return, 

Take for my answer, this. (She gives Mm her 
hand.) •..■■* 

La Rou, Your hand 1 

Louise. Myself. 

The Countess spoke for you; your frieuclship 

spoke; 
Your tears, yourself have spoken ; and Looisc^^J^ 
I do believe you love me. 

La Rou, That says aU^ , 

I thought I was undone, and Tm in heaven. 
You're my good spirit. 

Louise. Oh, and you were mine. 

Yes ; when you lov'd me first, I teas*d your mirth 
With fond self-reference and foolish tears. 
Because you were no graver. 'Twas a vanity 
Wanting rebuke on my side ; and you gave it me. 

La Rou, I was a stupid fool, and you're an 
angel. 

Countess (returning with De Torcy). What's 
that? 
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Countess. Oh, but take (Mtre we^r^ not avenging 
^ *• • imgels. 

Louise (aside). Excellent, that (Aloud.) The 
Captain De La Rousse 
Bfifftloits me to unite his fate with mine. 
Dear Countess Montalais. My eaptor, madam. 

[PruenUng hiigi. 
Ctmntess (in affected surpi^ise). Captor f La 
Rausse ! why that's my friend I>e I'Orme. 
^I know him i«ell, a writer of epistles, 
Which must be trumpeted on pain of death. 

{The genStmtm make d^ of entreating mercy, 
to the Coumteas u:lth pretended rage). 
You have no right to use a captain thus, 
Honour him as you may. 

Q}unte88 (to Louise in the same manner), ^or 
'shall you lose him. 
Kind as you are. 
Louise (furiously). We'll all be happy. 
Countess (with the soKnefury). I look for it 
. AU. Ah! ha! ha! 

[ Thtn take each other^s hands and come forward 
L&wSe. We laugh, that we may set old fancies 

free. 
Countess, Bat not the less adore sincerity. 

[ The curtain falU^ 
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ABRAHAM AND THE FIRE-WOB- 

SHffPER. 

A DBAMATIC PARABLE. 

ScENB.~7%e inaids of a tent, in uikich the patriarA 
Abraham and a Pjbrsian Travicllbb, a Ftrt^W^- 
shipper, are ntting awhUe afUr tmpper. 

Fire- Worshipper, (aside.) What have I said, or 
done, that by degrees 
Mine host hath changed his gracious countenance, 
Until he stareth on me, as in wrath ! 
Have I 'twixt wake and sleep, lost his wise lore ? 
Or sit I thus too long, and he himself 
Would fain be sleeping ? I will speak to that 
(Aloud.) Impute it, O my great and gracious lolrd, 
Unto my feeble flesh, and not my folly. 
If mine old eyelids droop i^inst their will, 
And I become as one that hath no sense 
Ev'n to the milk and honey of thy words. — 
With my lord's leave, and his good servant's help, 
My limbs would creep to bed. 

Abraham, (angrily quitting his seat.) In this 
tent, never. 
Thou art a thankless and an impious man. 

Fire-W. (risina in astonishment.) A thankless 
and an impious man ! Oh, sir, 
My thanks have all but worshipped thee. 

Abraham. And whom 

Forgotten ? like the fawning dog I feed. 
From the foot- washing to the meal, and now 
To this thy cramm'd and dog-like wish for bed, 
I've noted thee ; and never hast thou breath'd 
One syllable of prayer, or praise, or thanks, 
To the great God who made and feedeth all. 

Fire-lV. Oh, sir, the Grod I worship is the Fire, 
The god of gods ; and seeing him not here, 

i 
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In any symbol, or on asiy shrine, 

I waited till he bless'd mine eyes at morn, 

Sitting in heaven. 

Abraham. Ok, foul idolator ! 

AJid dare'st thou still to breathe in Abraham's 

tent? 
Forth with thee, wretch : for he that made thy god, 
And all thy tribe, and all the host of heaven. 
The invisible and onl^ dreadful God, 
Will speak to thee this night, out in the storm. 
And 1^ thee in thy foolish god, the fire, 
Which with his fingers he makes lightnings of. 
Hark to the rising of his robes, the winds» 
And get thee forth, and wait him. 

[A violent storm is heard riamg, 

Fire-W. What I unhous'dl 

And on a night like this ! me, poor old man, 
A hundred years of age ! 

Abraham, (urging him away.) Not reverencing 
The Grod of ages, thou revoltest reverence. 

Fire-W. Thou had'st a father; — think of his 
gray hairs. 
Houseless, and cuff 'd by such a storm as this. 

Abraham. God is thy father, and thou own'st not 
him. 

Fire-W. I have a wife, as aged as myself. 
And if she learn my death, she'll not survive it, 
No, nt>t a day ; she is so used to me ; 
So propp'd up by her other feeble self. 
I pray thee, stride us not both down. 

Abraham, (still urging him.^ God made 

Husband and wife, and must oe own'd of them, 
Else he must needs disown them. 

Fire-W. We have children, 

One of them, sir, a daughter, who, next week. 
Will all day long be going in and out. 
Upon the watch for me; she too, a wife, 
And will be soon a mother. Spare, O spare her 1 
She's a good creature, and not strong. 
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AbrahanL: • ' * >V^iMf ^turk 

Arecksf tomlitbingBbvdithyblasphtmyti r!< •> UVfr 
And to the comins of the Loral anid'l&Qd^ ^ i i. r^l 
Who will tfaiB nigut condemn thee. > 

[ Absaham pu^es him out ; ami rematiw edon^ tpeaifing. 

For if ever 
God 4saxas at nigblrtiiiie forth upon the urorid, 
'Tis now this instant. Hark to the hnge winds, 
Tbe tiatamcts of hail, and rocky thunder. 
Splitting like quarries of the stony clouds, 
Beneath the touelunff of the foot of God. 
That was God's speaking in the heavens, — that \9M 
And inward utterance coming by itself. 
What is it shaketh thus thy servant, Lord, ^ 

Making him fear, that in some loud rebuke 
To this idolator, whom thou abhorrest, 
Tenor will slay himself? Lo, the earth (^akes 
Beneath my feet, and God is surely here. 

[A dead tUence ; and iken a ttill tmaU voUe. 

The Voice, Abraham! 

Abraham, Where art. thou. Lord? and who is 
it that speaks 
So sweetly in mine ear, to bid me turn 
And dare to face thy presence ? 

The Voice. '- Who but He 

Whose mightiest utterance thou hast yet to learn ? 
I was not m the whirlwind, Abraham ; 
I was not in the thtmder, or the earthquake ; 
But I am in the still small voice. 
Where is the stranger whom thou tookest in ? 

Abraham. Lord, he denied thee, f^nd I drove him 
forth. 

The Voice. Then didst thou do what God him- ' 
self forbore. 
Have I, although he did deny me, borne 
With his injuriousness these hundred years, 
And couldst thou not endure him one sole night, 
And such a night as this ? ^ 

Abraham. Lord ! I have nnn'd. 
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And mWlko forth, and if he be not dead^ ' < • 
Will call him'teokf and tdl him tdHiy metekB 
Both to himself, and me.' 

TTie Voice. Behold^ aokl leant I - 

(fhe Voice retires while it it tpeaking; <md a fiM of 
* '(he ttfii it turned back, mtchsing the Fire- Won- 

SHiPPBB, who it tabnly ikq^insf^ with hit h^ on- 

ike hack of a houte4amb. 

'' Abraham. O loving God ! the lamb itaelfs his 

pillow, 
And on hi^ foi'ehead is a bahny dew, 
Atid ^ his sleep he smileth. 1, meantime, 
Poor and proud fool, with my presumptuous hands, 
Not God's, was dealing judgments on his head, 
Which Gtid himself had cnulled ! — Oh, methinks 
There's more in this than prophet yet hath known. 
And Fastb, some day, will all in Love be shown. ^, 
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DEDICATION 



TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEYONSHIBE, K. 6. 

ETC. ETC. 

A name synonymons with taste and beneficence; tl.e 

I )rincelie8t representative of an ever ])rincely house; the 
andlord beloved of his tenants, both in England and in 
Ireland; the friend of honest adversity, notwithstanding 
differences of opinion ; the discemer and raiser of merit 
in hnmble station ; the adoraer of his conntry with beaa^ 
tifnl .gardens, and with the far-fetched botany of other 
climates ; one, of whom it may be said, without poetical 
exaggeration, and even without metaphor, that his foot- 
steps mav be traced in flowers, and that he has made the 
houses of the poor to smile ; — these productions of an 
imperfect but zealous pen, which aspires to assist in dif- 
fusing a love of the graces and generosities that sweeten 
and exalt humanity, are inscribed, with every sentiment 
of gratitude, by his Grace's 

Most obliged, and most affectionate 
Humble servant, 

Leioh Hunt. 



THE FEAST OF THE POETS- 

ToTHER day, as Apollo sat pitching his dart» 
Through the clouds of Noveinber by fits and by 

starts. 
He began to consider how long it had been, 
Since the bards of Old England a session had seen. 
" I think," said the God, recollecting, (and then 
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He fell twiddling a sunbeam, as I may my pen,) 

" I think — ^let me see — ^yes, it is, I declare, 

As long ago now as that Buckingham there : ^ 

And yet ican^t see why Pve been so remiss, 

Unless it may be — and it certainly is, 

That since Dryden's fine verses, and Milton's 

sublime, 
I have fairly been sick of their sing-song and 

rhyme. 
There was Ck>llins, 'tb true, had a good deal to 

say; 
But the dog had no industry, — neither had Gray : 
And Thomson, though dear to my heart, was too 

florid 
To make .the world see that their own taste was 

horrid. 
So ever since Pope, my pet bard of the town. 
Set a tune with his verses, half up and half down. 
There has been such a doling and sameness — ^by 

Jove 
I'd as soon have gone down to see Kemble in love. 
However, of laie, as they've rous'd them anew, 
I'll e'en go and give them a lesson or two. 
And as nothing^s done there nowadays without 

eating, 
See what kind of set I can muster worth treating." 
So saying, Ihe God bade his horses walk forward. 
And, leaving them, took a long dive to the nor'ard : 
For Gordon's he made ; and as Gods who drop in 

do, I 

Came smack on his legs through the drawing-room 

window. * 

And here I could tell, were I given to spin it. 
How all the town shook, as the godhead came in it ; 
How bright look'd the poets, and brisk blew the 

airs, 
And the. laurels shot up in the gardens and 

squares; — 
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But fimdesilike these, thougkpTe ttoaita>4»>sm^}y 

Bd better keep buck ibr a p<iem Tweihf like^i •o"..! {' 
And merely ooserve that the girls lookVi £^ne, 
And the old folks in-doon. exelaira'd ^ Blassi n^» 
how fine (** - * -x 

- If yoa'd fiuicy, however, what PhsehuB niigfa( luf^ 

Imagine a shape above mortal degree, 
His umbs the perfection of decant BtreaigtlH*^-- •'/ 
A fine flowing roundness inclinmg to length,'-^ /. 
A presence that spoke, — an expansion or chest, ' 
(For the God, you'll observe, like his statues was 

drest,) 
His throat like a pillar far smoothness and grae6,'< ' 
His curls in a cluster, — and then such a face, ' 

As mark'd him at once the true offsprinff cf J^ve, 
The brow all of wisdom, and lips aU of love ; 
For though he was blooming, and oval of 'Cheek, -' 
And youth down his shoulders went smoothing and 

sleek. 
Yet his look with the reach of past ages was i^ie. 
And the soul of eternity thought through his ejmi, 

I wouldn't say more, lest my cUknaz should 

lose; — 
Yet now I ha^ mention'd those lamps of the 

Muse, 
I can't but observe what a splendour they shed, - 
When a thought more than common came into bib 

head: 
Then they leap'd in their fhinkness, delieioualy 

bright, 
And shot round about them an arrowy light ; 
And if, as he shook back his hair in itsclnster, i 
A curl fell athwart them and darkened their lostM, 
A sprinkle of sold through the duskiness oame^ - 
Like the sun through a tree, when he 's settittg-iA 

flame. 
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V {((}^ GkKi: tfaM BO iBoaoer' had feafceii- a -ebM^^ 
And rung for the landlord to order the fave^ 
Than hebiieanl>a stRmge' ndBO' and <» knock <fhini 

"> ' iiralliwik^*-*- 
And'.sottElping and bowii^, came in guch a root ! 
There were all the worst play-wiights fnora Dibdin 

to Terry, 
AU gianniiig, as who should saj, ^* SfaaVt we be 

merry ? " 
With men of light comedy lurnVrins like bears up, 
And men of deep tragedy pattii^ their hairs up. 
The^iarod, ifor an instant, sat fiz'd as a stone, 
Hitt ceooY'ringy he said, in a good-natur'd tone, 
" Oh, the waiters, I see ; — ah, it's all very well, — 
Chdy^xme of you'll do, just to answer the bell." 
But lord i to see all the great dramatists' faces ! 
Xfa«|F<look'd at each other, and made such grimaces ! 
Then turning about, left the room in vexation. 
And€i»knftn, they say, fairly mutter'd *^ Damna- 
tion!" 

Xfae €od fell a^laughing to see his mistake, 
Bat stopp'd with a sigh for poor Comedy's sake ; 
Then gave mine host orders, who bow'd to the floor, 
lAnd had scinrcely back'd out, and shut gently the 

door, 
Wfaeti a hemming was heard, consequential and 

snapping. 
And a sour uttfe gentleman walk'd with a rap in : 
& bow'd) look'd about him, seem'd cold, and sat 

down. 
And said^ '^ I'm surpris'd that you'll visit this town : — 
To be sure, there are one or two of us who know 

you, 

But as for the rest, they are all much below you. 
j^flMipid} in gen'ral, the natives are grown, 
Tliev n^ally prefer Scotch reviews to their own ; 
&>-iihat what with their taste, their reformers, and 
stuff, 
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They haTO .fiickon'd myielf and ay -fiieiidgi iMig 

enough.** 
** Yoimelf and your fmnds 1 ** cried the God iA 

high glee; 
" And pray, my frank visitor, who may yoa be ? ** 
''Who be?" cried the other; "why reaUy*-ih]B 

tone- 
William Giffoird's a name, I think, pretty well 

known I " 
it. Q]^ — Qow I remember,** said Phoebus ; — "• ah 

true — 
The Anti-La Cruscan that writes the review : — 
The rod, though 'twas no such vast matter, that fell 
On that plague of the butterflies, — did very well ;<' 
And there's something, which even distaste mosb 

respect, 
In the self-taught example, that conqueifd neglects 
But not to insist on the recommendations 
Of modesty, wit, and a small stock of patience. 
My visit just now is to poets alone, 
And not to small critics, however well known." 
So saying he rans, to leave nothing in doubt, 
And the sour littfe gentleman bless'd himsetf out. 

^ But glad look'd the God at the next who appear'd, 
For 'twas Campbell, by Poland's pale blessing en* 

dear'd : 
And Montgomery was with him, a freeman. as true, 
(Heav'n loves the ideal, which practises too;) 
And him foUow'd Rogers, whose laurel-tree diows 
Thicker leaves, and more sunny, the older it grows ; 
Rejoicing he came in the god-send of weather : 
Then Scott (for the famous ones all came together) ; 
His host overwhelm'd him with thanks for his 

novels ; 
Then Crabbe, asking questions concemii^ Greek 

hovels ; 
And Byron, with eager indifference ; and Moore 
With admiring glad eyes, that came leaping before ; 
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Aad Keats, witk yoting tr^Meg and thooglits, like 

the god's ; 
And Sbelley, a sprite ftwa his farthest abodes ; 
Phoebns gave him commissions from Marlowe and 

Plato; 
And Landor, wh6m two Latin poets sent bay to, 
(Catullus and Ovid) ; and Southey with looks 
Liiee a man just awak'd ^m the depth of his books ; 
And Coleridge, fine dreamer, with lutes in his 

rhyme; 
And Wordsworth, the prince of the bards of his time. 

** And now," said the God, — but he scarcely had 

spoken, 
When bang went the door — ^you'd have thought it 

was broken ; 
And in rush'd a mob with a scuffle and squeeze, 
£xclaiming, " What ! Wordsworth, and fellows 

like these! 
Nay then, we may all take our seats as we please ! '' 
I can't, if I would, tell you who they all were ; 
But a whole shoal of fops and of pedants were there. 
All the heart and imparl men, and such as suppose 
They write like the Virgils, and Popes, and Boileaus. 
Hie God smil'd at first with a turn towards the fire, 
And whisper'd " There, tell 'em they'd better 

retire ; " 
Bat lord ! this was only to set all their quills up ; 
The rogues did but busUe ; and pulling their frills up, 
Stood fixing their faces, and stirr'd not an inch ; 
Nay, some took their snuff out, and join'd in a pinch. 

Then wrath seiz'd Apollo ; and turning again, 
" Ye rabble," he cried, " common-minded and vain, 
Whate'er be the faults which true bards may commit, 
(And most of 'em lie in your own want of wit,) 
Ye shall try, wretched creatures, how well ye can 

bear 
What sucii only witness, unsmote with despair." 
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He wad ; •«&<! the plaee iJft^ fle^nM npeltiiig ^kift 

light, •:, 1 

While mil locks and fak visagd grew airfidlyibxigU^ 
And dondsy biummg inwai^, rolPd rcnind on each 

side, 1 

To encircle his state as he stood in his pukt ; 
TiU at last tlie fixU Deiisv put on his rajs, 
And burst on the sight m the pomp of his Idaze ! 
Then a glory beam'd roand, as of fiery rods, < i 
With the soend of deep oreans and ehorister ^odi.; 
And the faces of baras, Rowing fresh from theh- 

skies, 
Came throiu^ng about with intestaess of evesr^ 
And the Mne were all heard, as the- tainiMtfy 

swelPd, — { 

And the spheres, pealing in, the long raptai^ 

upheld, — li.i 

And all things above, and benestht and afloandy /. 
Seem'd a wond of bright vision, set floatiit^iiL sound. 

• • i 
That sight and tiiat music might not be en^ 

tain'd. 
But by those who in wonder's great school had berti 

trained ; 
And even the bards who had graciousness found, ' 
After gazing awhile, bow'd them down to die 

ground. 
What then could remain for that feeble-eyed- cren^? 
Through the door in an instant they rudi^l and tb^y 

flew; 
They rush'd, and they dash'd, and they soramUed, 

and stumbled. 
And down the hall staircase distraotedly tnmbled^r 
And never once thought which was head ormda 

feet, i «./. 

And slid through the hall, and fell plooosp in'tfai 

street. ' -A 

So great was the panic that smote them to flighty *. 
That of all who had come to be feared thdt fi^p^, 



So^ oofii-^ventDifd ,haAy iff "WQtid.itayi aaBr< the 

place; 
S*<Qn Iidbnd deciui'd^ notwithatimdiltg hit f«ce« 

ii /J ' . ' 

But Phoebus no sooner had gaiii'd Jhis good 

ends, ' 

Than he psl off Ms tertocs, and rais'd up his friends, 
Win jfeood for a moment entrane'd to behold 
The glories subside and the dim-rolling gold, 
.Aatd ItatMt'd to sounds, that with ecstasy burning 
Seem'd djing &r upward, like heaven Tetuming. 
Then *^ Come,'' cried the God in his elegant mirth, 
*^ Let-US make us a heaven of our own upon earth. 
And' wake with the hps, that we dip in our bowls, 
That divinest of music,— congenial souls.** 
^^ &» sayings he led through the door in his state. 
Each bard as he foUow'd him blessing his fate ; 
And hy eome cfaann or other, as each took his chair, 
There burat a most beautiful wreath in his hair. 
I can't tell 'em all, but the groundwork was bay. 
And Campbell, in his, had some oak-leaves and 

May; 
ih»d forget<«[ie-aot, Rogers; and Moore had a 

vine; 
AndSheUev, besides most magnificent pine, 
jiad the plant which Uiy least touch. Humanity, 

knows ; 
And Keats's had forest-tree, basil, and rose ; 
And Souihey some buds of the tall £astem palm ; 
And Coleridge mandragoras, minsled with balm ; 
Aad Wordsworth, with all which « the field-walk 

endears. 
The blossom that counts by its hundreds of years, 
Theo' Asollo put his on, that sparkled with beams, 
And rich rose the feast as an epicure's dreams, — 
l^ot.epiewre civic, or grossly inclin'd. 
But such as a poet might dream ere he din'd ; 
* For the God had no sooner deterniin'd the &re, 
Than it tum'd to whatever was racy and rare : 
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Xb^ j^h A&d ibe 4e&b ii:«;«li^io{>lftwdnaioy»,baA 
On account of their fineness, in flame fi^oardie san ; 
The ydnea weve^necttivrof'^fieianfeMAekjo 9I1 
To which Mu^at was notyf^g^ nor TiinginiB'iiaD^ A 
No, nor even Johannisberg, soul off <Sbe.]SihBie, 
Nor Moat0puloi94M>, thoi^ King af;fldi Wme\'^''^''r 
Then as for the fruits, ^ou migbt gavdeiDfer vges^'^ 
Before you could raise me such applet ^and Images ; 
And all on the table no sooner ^t^re^ spvoadi, 9:* ^ ^ 
Than their cheeks next the Qod Uusfa'd abemriaivfl 

red. ' ^* t! K>% 

'Twas magic, in short, and deliciousness all ; — 
The very men-servants grew handsome Adftd-tain; 
To velvet-hung ivory the ^miture turned, • : • -* // 
The service with opal and adamant bum^ 
Each candlestick chang'd to a pillar of aoidi * * '* 
While a bundle of beams took the fSaoe of the 

mould, ■ hr^ 

The decanters and glasses pure diamond became, 
And the corkscrew ran solidly round into flame z-*^. 
In a word, so completely forestalled were the nasfaesl^ 
£'en harmony struck from the noise of the' dii&e8« 

'/ 

It can't be supposed I should think of repeating 
The fancies that flow'd at this laureat meting ;' 
I haven't the brains, and besides was not theve^ - : 
But the wit may be easily guess'd by the chair. 

I must mention, however, that during the wine, 
Our four great old poets were toasted with ninie.*' 
Then others with six or with three as it fitted. 
Nor were those who translate with a gusto, omitted. 
At this, Southey begging the deity's ear — 
" / know," interrupted Apollo, " 'tis Frere : " 8 
And Scott put a word in, and begg'd to propose — 
" I'll drink him with pleasure," said Phcebus, " 'tis 

Rose." 9 
Then talking of lyrics, he call'd upon Moore, 
Who sung such a song, that they shouted " Encore ! " 



f 
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Aiid,AB:God was to {^^as'd witii his taste and bis 



He obejVltiie next eall, and gave one of bis own, — 
A^jrfaioii jou'd have tboQght,-^twas so witcbing 

a warble,) 
The guests bad all tum'd into listening jnarble ; 
The wreatbs on tbeir temples grew brighter of 

bloom, 
As the breath of the deity circled the room ; 
And ibe wine in the glasses went rippling in rounds, 
Ab if foUow'd and fann'd by the soft-winged sounds. 

. Thus obattiiig and sinking they sat till eleven, 
Wben PbcebuB shook hands, and departed for 

>heaven ; 
"For poets," he said, "who^ would cherish their 

powers. 
And bop'd to be deathless, must keep to good 

bour&'' 
So off be betook him the way that be came. 
And shot up the north like an arrow of flame ; 
F<v the Bear was his inn ; and the comet, they say, 
Was his tandem in waiting to fetch him away. 

The others then parted, all highly del^hted ; 
And 00 shall I be, when you find me invited.^ 
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THE STORY OF RIMINI? 

OB, 

FRUITS OF A PARKNT'S FALSBHOOD. 

CANTO I. 

Argument. — Giovanni MahtestOy Lord of Riimm^ ka$ worn 
by his victories ihe hand of the Princess Francesco^ daugk' 
ter of the reigning Count of Ravenna ; and is expected^ 
taUh a gorgeous processionjjo come and marry her. ^e 
has never yet seen him. The procesaon arrmes, amd is 
described. 

Tis moni) and never did a loyelier day 
Salute Ravenna from its leafy bay : 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 
Have left a sparkling welcome for the nght, 
And April, witii his white hands wet wiui flowers, 
Dazzles the bride-maids, looking from the towenr:- 
Green vineyards and fair orchards, far and ne4r, 
Glitter with drops ; and heaven is sapphire dear, 
And the lark rings it, and the pine-trees glow, 
And odours from the citrons come and go, 
And all the landscape — earth, and sky, and aea^~ 
Breathes like a bnght-eyed face, that laughs out 
openly. 

'Tis nature, full ot spirits, wak'd and loVd. 
E*en sloth, to-day, ^oes quick and unreprov'd ; 
For where's the living soul, priest, minstrel, clown. 
Merchant, or lord, that speeds not to the town ? 
Hence happy faces, striking through the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 
And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 
Like joyful hands, come up with scatter'd light ; 
Come sleaming up — ^true to the wish'd-for day — 
And chase the wnistling brine, and swirl into the 
bay. 
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And well ma^ all the world come crowding there, 
If peace returning, and processions rare, 
And, to crown al^ a marriage in the sprins 
Can set men'^s hearts and fancies on the wing ; 
For, on this beauteous day, Bavenna's pride — 
The daughter of their prince — ^becomes a bride ; 
A bride to ransom an exhausted land ; 
And he, whose victories have obtained her hand, 
Has taken with the dawn — so ilies report — 
His promised journey to the expecting court, 
"With hasting pomp, and squires of high degree, 
The bold Gioyanm, Lord of Rimini. 

Tiie road, that way, is lined with anxious eyes, 
And false announcements and fresh laughters rise. 
The horseman hastens through the jeenng crowd. 
And finds no horse within the gates allow d ; 
And who shall tell the drive there, and the din ? 
The bells, the drums, the crowds yet squeezing in. 
The shouts, frc»n mere exuberance of delight. 
The mothers with their babes in sore affright. 
And armed bands making important way. 
Gallant and grave, the lords of holiday ; 
Minstrels, and iiiars, and beggars many a one 
That pray, and roll their blind eyes in the sun. 
And all itie buzzing throngs, that hang like bees 
On roofs, and walls, and tops of garden trees ?' 
With tap'stries bright the windows overflow. 
By lovely faces brought, that come and go. 
Till by their work the charmers take their seats, 
Themselves the sweetest pictures in the streets, 
In colours, by light awnings beautified ; 
Some re-adjusting tresses newly tied, 
Some tuming a trim waist, or o'er the flow 
Of crimson cloths hanging a hand of snow : 
Smiling and laughing some, and some serene. 
But all with flowers, and all with garlands green. 
And most in flattering talk impatient for the 
scene. 



On the §9K)Qtlik wind, come dancu^ X/^iSi^^^tt^t 
The crowd are mute ; aojd, irom the »iiM^i!^,.w§|(, 
A lorcjly; bl^t ^ves welcome to, the call. . . , *f 
Then comes the crush ; and all who best ca^i strive 
In «ha^i)£ strvigffle, towards the palace drive, 
Where, baluster? and broad, of marbl^ fair, 
Its portico commands the public square : 
For there Duke Guido is to hold his state, . , 
With his fair daughter, seated o*er the gate. 
But far too well the square has been supplied ; « 
And, after a rude heave from side to side. 
With angry faces turn'd and nothing ^n'd, 
The order, first found easiest, is mamtsdn'd, 
Leaving the pathways only for the. crowd, .. . 

The space within for the procession proud. 

i. . 'A 

For in this manner is the square set out : — 
The sides, path-deep, are crowded round abou^ 
And fac'd with guards, who keep the horee-w^ 

clear; . 

And, round a fountain in the midst, appear— 
Seated with knights and ladies, in discourse — 
Rare Tuscan wits and warbling troubadours, , 
Whom Guido (for he lov'd the Muse's race) 
Has set there to adorn his public place. 
The 'seats with boughs are shaded from above 
Of bays and roses, — ^trees of wit and love ; 
And in the midst, fresh whistling through ;t^e 

scene, 
The lightsome fountain starts from out the gi^e^n, ' 
Clear and compact ; till, at its height o'errun, , , 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun. j 

-» 

There, with the wits and beauties, you may see, 

As in some nest of faery poetry, 

Some of the chiefs, the noble^ in the land, — ; 

Hugo, and Borso of the Liberal Hand, 

Ana Gino, and Ridolfo, and the flower 
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WMsffei^, Everard of the S)'Wan lower * '* 
Atrd'Fmii'thfe Kne Am, -and him who well -' ' 
TOpgdd' fh6* Black-Band robbers, Lioftel ; 
With more l!hathave plilck'd beards of Turk anTd 
"-"•'•Greek, ' . 

And iifade the olose Venetian lower his sails and 
speak. 

There, too, in thickest of the bright-eyed throng, 
Stands a young father of Italian song — 
Guy Cavaleanti, of a knightly race ; 
The poet looiks out in his nearest face : 
He with the pheasant's plume — ^there — ^bending 

now: 
Something he speaks around him with a bow, 
And all the listening looks, with nods and flushes, 
Break round him into smiles and grateful blushes. 

Another start of trumpets, with reply ; 
And o'er the gate a crimson canopy 
Opens to right and lef)i its flowing shade. 
And Guido issues with the princely maid, 
And sits ; — ^the courtiers fall on either side ; 
But every look is fixed upon the bride, 
Who seems all thought at first, and hardly hears 
The enormous shout that springs as she appears ; 
Till, as she views the countless gaze below. 
And faces that with grateful homage glow, 
A home to leave and husband yet to see 
Are mix'd with thoughts of lofty charity : 
And hard it is, she thinks, to have no will ; 
But not to bless these thousands, harder stiU. 
With that a keen and quivering sense of tears 
Scarce moves her sweet, proud lip, and disap- 
pears ; 
A smile is underneath, and breaks away, 
And round she looks and breathes, as best befits 
the day. 
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What need I tell of cbeeks, and lips, and'^yes. 
The locks that fall, and bosom's balmy rise ? 
Beauty's whole sonl is hers, though shadowed still 
With anxious thought, and doubtful maiden will ; 
A lip for endless love, should all prove jast ; 
An eye that can withdraw into as deep distrust. 

While thus with earnest looks the people gaze, 
Another shout the neighb'ring quarters raise : 
The train are in the town, and gathering near 
With noise of cavalry, and trumpets clear, 
A princely music, unbedinn'd with drums ; 
The mightj brass seems o^nins as it comes ; 
And now it fills, and now it shsuces the air. 
And now it bursts into the sounding square ; 
At which the crowd with such a shout rejoice, 
£ach thinks he's deafen'd with his neigfaboor's 

voice. 
Then with a long-drawn breath the clangours ^, 
The palace trumpets give a last reply, 
And clustering hoofs succeed, with stately stir 
Of snortings proud and clinking furniture, — 
The most majestic sound of human will : 
Nought else is heard sometime, the people are so 

still. 

First come the trumpeters, clad all in white, 
Except the breast, which wears a scutcheon bright. 
By four and four they ride, on horses gray ; 
And as they sit along their easy way. 
To the steed's motion yielding as they co. 
Each plants his trumpet on his saddle-bow. 

The heralds next appear, in vests attir'd, 
Of stiffening gold with mediant colours fir'd ; 
And then the pursuivants who wait on these, 
^.^^J^dbress'd in painted richness to the knees : 

rides a dappled horse, and bears a shield, 
with three heads upon a golden field.^* 
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Twelve Tanks of squkes come after, tweU« in 
one, 
WUh forked pennons lifted in the sun, 
Winch tell, as they look backward in the wind, 
The bearings of tne knights that ride behind. 
Their horses are deep bay; and every squire 
His master^s colour snows in his attire. 

These past, and at a lordly distance, come 
The knights themselves, and fill the quickening 

hum — 
The flower of BiminL Apart they ride, 
Two in a rank, their falchions by their side. 
But otherwise unarm'd, and clad in hues 
Such as their ladies had been pleas'd to chuse. 
Bridal and gay, — oranse, and pink, and white, — 
All but the scarlet clmuc for every knight; 
Which thrown apart, and hanging loose behind, 
Rests on the horse, and ruffles in the wind. 
The horses, black and glossy every one. 
Supply a further stately unison — 
A solemn constancy of martial show ; 
Their frothy bits keep wrangling as they go. 
The bridles red, and saddle-cloths of white, 
Match well the blackness withdts glossy li^ht, 
While the rich horse-cloths, mantling half the 

steed. 
Are some of them all liiick with golden thread ; 
Others have spots, on grounds of different hue — 
As burning stars upon a cloth of blue ; 
Or heart's-ease purple with a velvet light, 
Rich from the glary yellow, thickening bright ; 
Or silver roses in carnation sewn. 
Or flowers in heaps, or colours pure alone : 
But all go sweeping back, and seem to dress 
The forward march with loitering stateliness. 

The crowd, with difference of delight, admire 
Hofseman and horse, the motion and the attire. 
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Theif) s^f-'poisesft'd tlioog^ pleafif<iobflefv«a0}itv' A 
And 80030 ilMir ekiU adniiie,aittl>caireU»»4lifodt'^ 
Or'bodit CAirving ItoAhe reaving ateed^ . / i . .-. A 
Or tettmgjhand thai best penmdiBf tbe oheokv H 
Ana makes the quarrel up iKi&>a.proiid.neda ri 
Others aro baivt upon the horBeajinast,--* • >• >> /. 
Their «bape, theijr breed, the gk>r^ of their boaii i 
The Bttalf bright head, free nostnls, fetlocks dieltti. 
The branching veins riding the glossy lean, • ^ 
The start and snatch, as if Siey felt the comb, 
With months that ^ng about dhe creamy foaob-^' 
The snorting turbulence, t^e nod, the cHainpiiig; • 
The shift, the tossing, and the fiery tramping* :. 

r 

And now the Princess, pale and with fix'd ey^ 
Perceives the last of those precursors nigfa^ ' . i. 
Each rank uncovering as tuey pass, in ^ate, . 
Both to the courtly fountain and the. gate ;. . < . /. 
And then a second interval succeeds 
Of stately length, and then a troop of steeds 
Milk-white and azure-draped, Araoian bi«ed« ^ 
Each by a blooming boy hghtsomely led. 
In every limb is seen their faultless race, . i / 
A fire well-temper'd, and a free left grace :. i 

Slender their spotless shapes, and greet the sigfasti 
With freshness after all those colours bright ; 
And as with easy pitch their steps they bear, 
Their yielding heads have half a lovine «ir, . 
These for a princely present are divinid, • /. 

And show tl^ giver is not far behind* 

The talk increases now, and now advance,. . \ 
Space after space, with many a sprightly praneef' 
Tiie pages of the court, in rows of wree ( 
Of white and crimson in their livery. 
Space after space, and sdll the train appear ; 
A fervid whisper fills the general ear--r 
(« Ah — yes — ^no I 'tis oot he, but 'tis the «iiuree . - . 
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Who g^dbe^ie^hhH3wbM»']u9|MmpiiAM{aiM6.*' ^ 
AniAfiMim'^ kuntmim ifaowrtheleneiklR^ tvii&^ 
Nobp tlke<9efiiiar&K)airver, md the ohamberfauB ; 
And DOW his bamie^ eomes, and now >}» shicM, ' 
Borne by tlid aqiiife 1ii»t waite hSm to the fiold ? ' 
And-thenom iaterviil,«-«« lordly space ^ 
A pin-drop stleiice strikes o*er all the plaoe; 
Th« Prmcessv fVom a distanoey searoely knows 
Whicb way to iook ; her colour comes and goes, 
And, with an impnlie like a piteous plea, 
She lays her hand npon her father^s Knee, 
Who looks upon her with a laboured smile, 
GatheiHig* it up into his own the while, 
When aoiMa one's Toice, as if it knew not how 
To check itself, exclaims, " The Prince ! now, now ! ** 
And on a milk-white courser, like the air, 
A glonooe figure springs into the square : — 
Up, with a burst oi thunder, ffoes the shout. 
And rolls the trembling walk and peopled roofs 
about. 

Never WHS nobler finish of fair sight, — 
'Twas like the coming of a shape or light ; 
And many a lovely gazer, with a start. 
Felt the -qnick pleasure smite across her heart 
l}be Princess, who at first could scarcely see, 
Though looking still that way from dignity, 
Gathevs new coinage as the praise goes round, 
And beads her eyes to learn what they have found. 
And see-T^ns horse obeys the check unseen. 
And, with an air 'twixt ardent and serene. 
Letting a fall of curls about his brow, 
He takesv toall, his cap off with a bow. 
Then for another, and a deafening shout, 
And scarfii are wav'd, and flowers come pouring 

out; 
And, shaken by the noise, the reeling air 
Sweeps with a giddy whirl amons the fair, 
And*wh}j^s the«r garments and tEetr signing hair 
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With busy inter(^ftB|re <tf wonder ^lowft ..^ 
The crowd, and loves his bravery as he goes; 
But on his shape the gentler sight attends. 
Mores as he passes, as he ben^ him bends, — 
Watches his air, his gesture, and his face, 
And thinks it nev^ saw such manly grace, 
So fine are his bare throat, and curls of black, — 
So lightsomely drq)t in, his lordly back, 
His thigh so'fitted for the tilt or dance, 
So heap'd with strength, and tum'd with ekgaaoe ; 
But, Above all, so meaning in his look, 
As easy to be read as (^n book ; 
And such true gallantry the sex descries 
In the grave thanks within his c(»dial eyes. 
His haughty steed, who seems by turns to be 
Yex'd and made proud by that cool mastery, 
Shakes at his bit, and rolls his eyes with care. 
Beaching with stately step at the fine air ; 
And now and then, sideling his restless pace. 
Drops with his hinder legs, and shifts his place. 
And feels through all his frame a fiery thrill ; 
The princely rider on his back sits still, 
And looks where'er he likes, and sways him at his 
will. 

Surprise, relief, a joy scarce understood — 
Something, in truth, of very gratitude, 
And fifty feelings undefined and new. 
Dart through the bride, and flush her faded hue. 
" Could I but once," she thinks, " securely place • 
A trust for the contents on such a case — 
On such a mind, now seemingly beheld — 
This chance of mine were hardly one compell'd^" 
And see ! the stranger looking with delight 
Tow'rds the sweet fountiun with its circle bright, 
And bending, as he looks, with frequent thanks. 
Beckons a fmlower to him from the ranks, 
And loos'ning, as he speaks, from its light h<dd, 
A princely jewel with its chain of gold. 
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Sends it, in token he had lov'd him long, 
To ihe young master of Italian song. 
The poet starts, and with a lowly grace 
Beniung his lifted eyes and blushing face, 
Looks iSter his new firiend, who scarcely gone 
In the wide taming, bows, and passes on. 

This is sufficient for the destin'd bride : 
She took an interest first, but now a pride ; 
And as the Prince comes riding to the place, 
Baring his head, and raising his fine face. 
She meets his ftdl obeisance with an eye 
Of self-permission and sweet gravity : 
He looks with touch'd respect, and gases, and goes 
by.^ 



CANTO II. 

Abgumknt* — The Prince is tStctwered not to be Gwvanni 
MalaUaia, but hie brother Paulo, v:hom he hat tent at hit 
proxy. Francetca, neverthelett^ it persuaded to be affi- 
anced, and goes mth Mm to Bimini. Vetcription of the 
journey t and of the Ravenna Pine-Forest. 

I PASS the followers, and their closing state ; 
The court was enter'd by an outer gate : 
The Count and Princess had retired before. 
In time to ^reet his guest at the hall-door : 
Bnt something seem'd amiss, and there ensued 
Deep talk among the spreading multitude. 
Who stood in groups, or pac'd the measured street. 
Filling with earnest hum the noontide heat 
Nor ceas'd the wonder, as the day increas'd, 
•And brought no s3rmptom8 of a bridal feast ; 
No mass, no tilt, no largess for the crowd, 
Nol&ins to answer that procession proud, 
But a uank look, as if no court had been — 
Silence without, and secrecy within ; 
And nothing heard by listening at the walls, 



But now dtt4theA 4 bnjrtHttg-^mugH ttl^lialfy,^^^'J^ 
Or the diBof o*gikii wws'd at gfetbering itttiftv^:''' / 

The truth was this : — The bridegroom had not 
■ ootne, 
But sent his brodier Panlo in bis room. 
The fbrmer, said to have a handsome face, ^' 

Though lame of foot, (" some victory's Very ' 

grace ; " — 
So Guido eall'd it,) yet was stem and proud, 
Little gallant, and had a chilling cloud 
Hanging forever on his blunt aSdress, 
Which he mistook for sovereign manliness ; — 
But more of this hereafter. Guido Icnew 
The Prince's faults ; and he was conscious too. 
That sweet as was his daughter, and prepar'd 
To do her duty where appeal was barr'd, 
She had a sense of marriage, just and iVee, 
And where the lover wooed but ruggedlv. 
Might pause, for aught he knew, and fail to stHke 
A choni her own sweet music so unlike. 
The old man, therefore, not unkind at heart, 
Yet fond, from habit, of intrigue and art, 
And little form'd for sentiments like these 
Which seem'd to him mere maiden niceti^ 
TFor lovers of the Muse, alas ! could then 
As well as now, be but half-loving men,) 
Had thought at once to gratify the pride, 
Of his stem neighbour, and secure the bride, 
By telling him, that if, as he had heard, 
Busy he was just then, 'twas but a word. 
And he mi^ht send and wed her by a third ; 
Only the Gount thus farther must presume. 
For both their sakes, that still a pnnce most come. 
The bride meantime was told, and not nnmov'd, 
To look for one no sooner seen than lov'd ; 
And when Giovanni, strack with what he thought 
Mere proof how his triumphant hand was sought, 
Despatch'd the wish'd-for prince, who was a man ' 



^^^J^?''''^ P^^!^ and tbft ^uti*p«k.^^fi|. - . 
Gaugnt in the elaborate snare — ^perhaps for life. 

'One truth, however, crafl was forc'd to tell, 
And chance, alas I supportedittoo^ well. 
She saw, when they were hous'd, in Guidols faoQ 
A \cKik of stupefied surprise take place ; . 
Of an^r next, of candour in a while, 
And the^n 'twas told her with a beaming smile^ 
That Fnnce Giovanni, to his deep chagrin, 
Had been delay'd by troubles unforeseen, 
But rather than delay his day of bliss, 
(If his fair ruler took it not amiss,) 
Had sent, his brother Paulo in his ^tead ; 
^' Who," said old Guido, with a nodding head, 
^ May well be said to represent his brother, 
For when^ you see the one, you know the other." 

^R)r thjs time Paulo join'd them where they stood, 
And seeing her in some uneasy mood. 
Changed, the mere cold respects his brother sent 
To such a strain of cordial compliment, 
And gave her thanks, in terms, and with a face. 
So fill'd with attribution of all grace, — 
That air, in short, which sets you at your ease 
Without implying your perplexities, — 
That what with we surprise in every way, 
The hurry of the dme, the appointed day. 
The ver^ shame which now appeared increased 
Of be^ng leave to have her hand released — 
And above all, those tones, and words, and looks 
Which seemed to realize the dreams of books, 
An4 helped her eenial fancy to conclude 
Thai, frint of sucn a stock must all be good, 
She knew no longer how she could oppose. 
Q^ck was the phghted troth ; and at the close 
The proxy, turning mid the general hush, 
Ki^.*a her sweet lips, betwixt a rosy blush. 
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Two days and airiite ensued. At lenglit, a ttefte 
Of tmmpetB inaed ntMB the palace gate, 
The baimerB of their brass with fitvoars tied, 
And with a blast proclaim'd the affianc'd bride. 
But not a word the people's silence broke, 
Till sometUng of a gift the herald spdce. 
And bringing the good coin by handfuls out, 
Scattered the ready harvest round aboat; 
Then burst the mob into a jovial cry, 
And ^* laigess ! largess ! '* claps ae^anat the akyt 
And bold Giovanni's name, the &rd of Rimini. 

The rest, however, still were looking on, 
Sullen and mute, and scarce the noise was gone> 
When riding from the ^te with banners rcAT'd^ 
Again the gorgeous visitors appeared. 
The Prince was in his place ; and in a car. 
Before him, glistening like a fiwewell star, 
Sate the dear lady with her brimming eyes, 
And off they set, through doubtful lo^ and cries % 
For some too shrewdly guess'd, and some were vex'd 
At the dull time, and some the whole perplex'd, 
And all great pity thought it to divide 
Two that seem'd made for bridegroom and for bride. 
Ev'n she, whose wits this strange abrupt event 
Had over-borne in pure astonishment, 
Could scarce at times a wilder^d cry forbear 
At leaving her own home and native air ; 
Till passing now the limits of the town, » 
And on the last few gazers looking down. 
She saw by the road-side an aged throng, 
Who wanting power to bustle with the strong. 
Had learnt their gracious mistress was to go. 
And ^ther'd there, an nnconcerted show. 
Bending they stood, with their old foreheads bare, 
And the winds finger'd with their reverend hair. 
^* Farewell, farewell, my friends ! " she would have 

cried. 
But in her throat the leaping accents died, 
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And waffing ^mAt her Eand a Tarn adiea, 
She dropt mr yeil, and in her grief ifithdrew, 
And lei the kindly tears their own good conne 
parsne. 

"^ The mom was sweet, as when they joomey'd 

last; — 
The smoke from oottage-tops ran bright and ftsl, 
And every tree in passing, one by one, 
Gleamed <rat with twinkles of the golden son : 
For leafy was the road, with tall array. 
On either side, of mulberry and bay. 
And distant snatches of blue hills between ; 
And there the alder was with its bright green, 
And the bfoad chestnut, and the poplar^s shoot, 
That like a feather waves from head to foot. 
With ever and anon majestic pines ; 
And still, from tree to tree, the eariy vines 
Hung garianding the way in amber lines.,. 

Nor long the Princess kept her from the view 
Of the dear scenes her happy childhood knew ; 
For sitting now, calm from the gush of tears, 
Wilh dreaming e3re fix'd down, and half-shut ears. 
Hearing, yet hearing not, the fervent souQd 
Of hocSs thick reckoning and the wheel's moist 

round, 
A call of '* slower," from the farther part 
Of the checked riders, woke her with a start. 
And looking up again, half sigh, half stare, 
She lifts her veil, and feels the freshening air. 

'TIs down a hill they go, gentle indeed. 
And such as with a bold and playfol speed 
Another time they would have scom'd to heed ; 
But now Uiey take a lady down the hill, 
And feel they should consult her gentle will. 

And now with thicker shades the pines appeari— 
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The noise oi hoo& grows duller on tii^ ear;:*' * . f^ 
And qnitdng saddenly their gniY^Uy: toii^. -A 

The wheek go smnning o'er « sand^ aoil. •- Z^ 

Here first the siience <h the country seettw 
To come about her with its hsteninff dreams ; - 
And full of anxious thoughts, halraeed from pMlUy' 
She fell into her musing mood again ; 
Leavin? the others, who had pa»'d that way • 
In careless spirits oif the first blithe day. 
To look about, and mark the reverend scene, 
For awful tales renown'd and everlasting green. 

A heavy spot the forest looks at first, 
To one grim shade condenm'd, and sandy thirat, 
Chequerd with thorns, and thistles run to seed, 
Or plashy pools half-cover*d with green weed, 
About whose sides the swarming insects fry 
In the hot sun, a noisome company; 
But, entering more and more, they quit the sand 
At once, and strike upon a grassy land, 
From which the trees as from a carpet rise 
In knolls and clumps, in rich varieties. 
The knights are for a moment forc'd to rein 
Their horses in, which, feeling turf again. 
Thrill, ai^d curvet, and long to be at large 
To scour the space, and give the winds a charge. 
Or pulling tight the bridfes as they pass. 
Dip their warm mouths into the fresnening gras8 ; 
But soon in easy rank, from glade to glade, 
Proceed they, coasting underneath the shade ; 
Some bearing to the cool their placid brews. 
Some looking upward through the gfimmering 

boughs. 
Or peering into spots that inwardly 
Open ffreen glooms, and half-prepar'd to see 
The lady cross it, that aa stories tell, 
Ran loud and torn before the knight of hell.^^ 
Various the trees and passing folia^ here, — 
Wild pear, and oak, and dusky juniper, 



With baoB^r lita;veeiX)iii'ito«iki''Of ii^lllCb, >'' ^ 

And iyy, ^MiAJA^mMefs^^tevkyVi^'r ' ^ ^ 
And moss, .taritf gkninni^ nidi' ft B&dAn 'ftiat^, ' ' 
Like grovdn^of fionsfaiii&ldft upon fke hki^i 
And 8t9Mr«he^iicr(ila(rft6ppi'dy and dbfk, and tatt, 
l^rlofd^pii^ifeF^MdolniBaBt oW «tt. 
Anon the sweet buds, like a sadden t&rong 
Of happjnclittdreii^ xing ^i^ taaj^bd 8on& 
From out the: cl^ener trees ; and then a etond 
Of c^win^iioiKB'innedu &et them, gathering loud 
LikenrnffiHgoa At' ships; and then again 
Nothing is heard but their own stately train, 
Or ring-^ioye ihat i^^ieats his pensive plea, 
Or jSlarlled'gnll np-screaming toward the sea. 
But MiBftvee thaiv eye» encoont^ living thing 
Save, now- and then, a goat loose wandering, 
Or a few/eattie looking np askance 
With ruminant meek mouths and sleepy glance, 
OriQnoe^a pfedding woodman, old and b^nt, 
Passing, hafi-wond'ring — ^half indifferent — 
Yet turnins at the last to look once more ; 
Then feels nis trembling staff, and onward as before. 

So ride they pleas'd ; — ^till now the couching sun 
Levels his final locik through shadows dnn ; 
And ^' clear moon, with meek o'er-lifted face. 
Seems come to look into the silvering place. 
The(a«^w«ke the bride indeed, for then was heard 
The sacred bell by which all hearts are stirred, — 
The to««e 'twixt heaVn and earth, the memory 

mild, 
WtHahf.bi4s adore the Mother and her Child. 
Ijbe train are hush'd ; they halt ; their heads are 

bare; 
Earth for a moment breathes angelic air. 
Francesca weeps for lowliness and love ; 
Her heart is at the feet of Her who sits above. 

SoUly they -move again through beam and shade ; 

. VOL. I. 11 
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Till now by etra^en melf Bnd-waJbeh-dogs^l»a3Hd, 
They quit the piny lal^rmtlis, and Boen* - - '- > ^ 
Emerge into the full and day-like moon : 
ChilHfig'it Bsems ; and pushing steed onigte^^ ' * 
They start them Ireshly with a homeward speed. ^ 
Then weQ-known fieldef tiiey pass, and fltrtigglki^' 

COtB, 

Boy-8toried trees, and k>¥e-remember*d spots, 
And turning last a sudden comer, see 
The moonlit towers of wakeful Bimini. > 

The marble bridge comes heaving fortii below 
With a long gleam ; and nearer as they go. 
They see the still Marecchia, cold and bright, 
Sleeping along with face against the light 
A hollow trample now, — ^a &J1 of chains, — 
The bride has entered, — not a voice remains ; — 
Night, and a maiden silence, wrap the plains^ 



CANTO in. 

Argument. — Effect* of the sight and maimers of her ka^f- 
band upon the biHde. His character. Patdo discovers the 
part he had been led to play. Result of the discovery to 

. him and Francesco. Giovanni is caUed away from 
Rimini bu a revoU. Description of a garden^ wnaof a 
«ummer-AOfMe. 

Weak were the moon to welcome princely 
trains : — 
Thousands of lights, thousands of faces, stnuns 
Of music upon music, roaring showers, 
High as the roofs, of blessings mix'd with flowers ; 
Through these, with one huge hopeful wild accord. 
The sentle lady of a fiery lord 
Is welcomed, and is borne striught to the halls 
That hold his presence in the palace walls ; 
And there, as pale as death, the ftiture wife 
Looks on his face that is to sway her life. 
It stoop'd ; she knelt ; a kiss was on her brow : 
And two huge hands rais'd her she scarce knew how. 
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Qh«^ Jbotiah, fe]fi» old mftQ ! now bottit thine art, 
That has undone thee in a daughter's heart. 

Great wa» the likeness that the brothers bora ; 
The lie spoke truth in that, and lied the more. 
Not that the face on which the lady stared 
Was hideous ; nay, 'twas handsome ; yet it scared. 
The likeness was of race, the difference dire— 
The brows were shadowed with a stormy fire ; 
The handsome features had a wild excess, 
That discommended e'en the handsomeness ; * 
And though a smile the lip now gentlier warm'd, 
The whole big &ce o'erhung a trunk deform'd, — 
Warp'd in the shoulder, broken at the hip. 
Though strong withal, nor spoilt for soldiership ; 
A he^-of vigour planted on two stands 
Of shapeless 00Qe» and hung with giant hands. 

Compare with this the shape that fetch'd the 
Dride! 
Compare the face now gazing by its side ! 
A ftce, in which was nothing e'en to call 
A stamp exclusive and professional : 
Ko courtier's face, and yet the smile was there ; 
No scholar's, vet the look was deep and rare ; 
No soldier's, for the power was all of mind, 
Too true for violence, and too refin'd: 
A countenance, in short, seem'd made to show 
How far the genuine flesh and blood would go ; 
A morning glass of unaffected nature. 
Something uiat baffled looks of loftier feature, — 
The visi^ of a glorious human creature. 

Nevertheless, the cripple foremost there, 
Stem gainer by a crafly father's care. 
But ignorant of the plot, and aught beside. 
Except that he had won a peerless bride, — 
This vision, dress'd beyond its own dress'd court 
To ffloak defects that still belied its port, 
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Gave the bewildered beanty what was meant -^ '/ 
For thanks so gracious, flattery so eontenti, 
And spoke in tones so harsh, yet so assur'd^ 
So proud of a good fortune- now secvr'd, 
That her low answers, for mere shames ini|>liedi 
Thanks for his thanks, and pleasure in his pride ; 
And so the oi^an blew, and the priest read, 
And under his grim gaze the lire-long words were' 
said. 

A banquet followed, not in form and state. 
But small, and cheerful, and considerate; 
Her maidens half-^nclos'd her ; and her k>rd 
With such mild grace presided at the board, 
And time went flowing in a tide so fair. 
That from the calm she felt a new despair.—^ 
Suddenly her eyes clos'd, her lips tum*d white. 
The maidens in alarm enclosed her quite. 
And the Prince rose, but with no sentle lo<^ ; 
He bade them give her air, with sharp rebokea, 
Grasp'd her himself with a suspicious force, 
And altogether show'd a mood so coarse, 
So hasty, and to love so ill attun'd. 
That, with her own good-will, the lady swoon'd* 

Alas for wrongs that nature does the frame ! 
The pride she gives compensates not the shame* 
And yet why moot those puzzles ? 'tis the pride. 
And not the shape, were still the thing to hide. 
Spirits there are (I've known them) that like gDd9 
Who dwelt of old in rustical abodes, 
Have beam'd through clay the homeliest, br^ht' 

and wise. 
And made divinest windows of the eyes. 
Two fiends possessed Giovanni's, — Will and Scorn ;■ 
And high they held him, till a third was bom. 
He strove to hide the secret from himself, — 
But his shape rode him like some clinging eU* 
^t once too scom'd and dreaded to be own'd. 
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Valoufy-and wit, and victory enthron'fl, 
Might bind, he thought, a woman to his worth, 
Beyond the threads of all the fops on earth ; 
But on his secret soul the fiend still hung, 
Dari:en*d his &iee, made sour and fierce his tongue, 
And was preparing now a place for thee 
In his wild heart, U murderous Jealousy ! 

Not without virtues was the Prince. Who is ? 
But all were marr'd by moods and tyrannies. 
Brave, decent, splendid, faithfiil to his word, 
Late watching, busy with the first that stirr'd, 
Yet rude, sarcastic, ever in the vein 
To give the last thing he would suffer, — ^pain. 
He made his rank serve meanly to his gall. 
And thought his least good word a salve for all. 
Virtues in him of no such marvellous weight 
Claimed toVrd themselves the exercise of great 
He kept no reckoning with his sweets and sours ; 
He'd hold a sullen countenance for hours. 
And then if pleas'd to cheer himself a apace, 
Look for th' mimediate rapture in your face, 
And wonder that a cloud could still be there, 
How small soever, when his own was fair. 
Yet such is conscience, so designed to keep 
Stem central watch, though fancied fast asleep. 
And so much knowledge of one's self there lies 
Cored, after all, in our complacencies. 
That no suspicion touch'd his temper more 
Than that <n wanting on tSie generous score : 
He overwhelmed it with a weight of scorn, 
Wbb proud at eve, inflexible at mom. 
In short, ungenerous for a week to come. 
And all to strike that desperate error dumb. 
Taste had he, in a word, for high-tum'd merit. 
But not the patience or the genial spirit ; 
And so he made, 'twixt daring and defect, 
A sort of fierce demand on your respect, — 
Which, if assisted by his high degree. 
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It gave him in some eyes a dignity, - • - . .< 

And struck a meaner deference in the small, ' '^ 
Left him at last unlovable with all. 

What sort of fife the bride and bridegroom led 
From that first jar the history hath not ssad : 
No happy one, to guess from looks constraiu'd, ' 
Attentions over-wrought, and pleasures feigned. [ 
The Prince, 'twas clear, was anxious to imply 
That all was love and grave felicity ; 
The least suspicion of his pride's eclipse 
Blackened his lowering brow, and Manch'd his 

lips, 
And dreadful look'd he underneath his wrath ^ 
Francesca kept one tranquil-seeming path, 
Mild with her lord, generous to high and tew,— ^ 
But in her heart was anger too, and woe. ' 

SAulo meantime, the Prince that fetched the bride, 
, shame that lur'd him from a brother's side !) 
Had learnt, I know not' how, the secret snare. 
That gave her up to his admiring care. 
Some babbler, may-be, of old Guidons court. 
Or foolish friend had told him, half in sport ; 
But to his heart the fatal flattery went, 
And grave he arrew, and inwardly intent. 
And ran back m his mind, with sudden spring, 
Look, gesture, smile, speech, silence, everything, 
E'en what before haid seem'd indifierence, 
And read them over in another sense. 
Then would he blush with sudden self-disdaiti, 
To think how fanciful he was, and vain ; 
And with half angry, half regretful sigh. 
Tossing his chin, and feigning a free eye, 
Breathe off, as 'twere, the idle tale, and look 
About him for his falcon or his book ; 
.^nnnunqr that ever he should entertain 

"^t that in the end might give his brother 
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Not that he loirl^ him much, or coald ; but still 
Brother was>rodier, and ill Yisions ill. 

This start, however, came so often round, — 
^o.Dtten feu he in deep thou^t, and found 
Occasion to renew his carelessness, 
Yet .-every time the Kttle power grown less, 
Th^t by degrees, half wearied, ha\£ inclined. 
To t^e sweet straggling image he reasn'd; 
And merely, as he thought, to make l£e best 
Of what by force would come about his breast, 
'. Segan to bend down his admiring eyes 
On all her soul-rich looks and qualities, 
Turqiag their shapely sweetness every way, 
Till 'twas his food and habit day by day, 
And she became companion of his thought ; — 
Oh wretched sire ! thy snare has yet but half been 
wrought 

Love by the object lov'd is soon discern'd, • 
And grateful pity is love half retum'd. 
Of pity for herself the rest was made, 
Of nrst impressions and belief betrayed ; 
Of all which the unhappy sire had plann'd 
To fix his dove within the falcon's hand. 
Bright grew the morn whenever Paulo came ; 
The only word to write was either^s name ; 
Soft in each other's presence fell their speech ; 
Each, though they look'd not, felt they saW but 

each; 
'Twas day, 'twas night, as either came or went. 
And bliss was in two hearts, with misery strangely 

blent. 

Oh, now ye gentle hearts, now think awhile. 
Now while ye still can think and still can smile ; 
Thou, Paulo, most; — whom, though the most to 

blame. 
The world will visit with but half the shame. 



Bethink . tbfee of t|ia.futiire da^ oC^oe : ^ 

Who holds her heart the rightest heart undoiie* 
Thou boldest not thine such. Be kind and wiae ;-^ 
Where creeps the once irank wisdom of thUiA 

eyes ? 
To meet e*en thus may cost her many a tear : 
** Meet not at all ! " cries Fate, to all who love and 

fear. 

A fop there was, rich, noble, well received, 
Who, pleasM to think the Princess inly giiev'df 
Had darVl to hope, beside the lion's bower, 
Presumptuous fool ! to play the paramour. 
Watching his time one day, when the grim lovd 
Had lefl her presence with an anffry word, 
And giving her a kind, adoring glance. 
The coxcomb feigned to press her hand by chanuctt ; 
The Princess gaz'd a moment with calm eyes, 
Then bade him call the page than fann'd away the 
• flies. 

For days, for weeks, the daring coward shook 
At dreams of da^ers in the Prince's look. 
Till finding nothing said, the shame and fright 
Tum'd his conceited misery to spite. 
The lady's silence might itself be fear ; 
What if there lurk'd some wondrous rival near ? 
He watch'd. — He watch'd all movements, looksf 
words, sighs, * 

And soon found cause to bless his shabby eyes. 

It chanc'd alas ! that for some tax abhorr'd, 
A conquer'd district fell from its new lord ; 
Black as a storm the Prince the frontier crossed 
In fury to regain his province lost. 
Leaving his brother, who had been from home 
On state affairs, to govern in his room. 
Bight zealous was the brother ; nor had anght 
Yet giv'n Giovanni one mistrusting thought 
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He deem'd his •consort ookl as idntriest night, 
Paolo:* kfttd of T«iy fop of right ; 
For liioiigh he cloak'd hw own unsfafl^elineas, 
Awl liioudht io gloriiy his power, witii dress, 
He held all virtues, not in his rough ken, 
But picktliank pedantries in handsome men. 

The Prince had will'd, however, that his wife 
Should lead, till his return, a closer life. 
She therefore disappeared ; not ]^eas'd, not proud 
To have her judgment still no voice allow'd ; 
Not without many a gentle hope repressed, 
And tears*; yet conscious that retreat was best. 
Besides, she lov'd tiie place to which she went — 
A bower, a nest, in which her grief had spent 
Its calmest time : and as it was her last 
A» well as sweetest, and the fate comes fast 
That is to fill it with a dreadful cry, 
And make its walls ghastly to passers by, 
111 hold the gentle reader for a space 
Lingering wiUi piteous wonder in the place. 

A noble range it was, of many a rood, 
Wall'd and tree-girt, and ending in a wood. 
A small sweet house o'erlook'd it from a nest 
Of pines : — all wood and garden was the rest. 
Lawn, and green lane, and covert : — ^and it had 
A winding sla^eam about it, clear and glad. 
With here and there a swan, the creature born 
To be the only graceful shape of scorn. 
The flower-beds all were liberal of delight ; 
Boses in heaps were there, both red and white, 
Lilies angelical, and gorgeous glooms 
Of wall-flowers, and Blue hyacinths, and blooms 
Hanging thick clusters from light bou^s ; in short, 
All the sweet cups to which the bees resort. 
With plots of grass, and leafier walks between 
Of rea geraniums, and of jessamine. 
And orange, whose warm leaves so finely suit, 
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And look as if tiie3r 'shade a golden ihiit ; / M 
And midst the floVn, tuifd'fodtid benealha 4kiAe 
Of dariesome pines, a babbling fi>untaiD jklay^ ' 
And 'twixt their shafts you* saw the yramt bright^ ' 
Which through the tops glimmer'd with shoVrhig 

So now you stood to think what odours best 

•Made the air happy in that lovely nest ; 

And now you went beside the flowers, with eyn ' 

Earnest as bees, restless as butterflies ; * . ^ 

And then tttm'd off into a shadier walk 

Close and continuous, fit for lover*s talk ; 

And then pursued the stream, and as you trod 

Onward and onward o'er the Telvet sod, 

Felt on your face an air, watery and aweet. 

And a new sense in your soft-lighting feet. 

At last you enter'd shades inde^, the wood^ ' i 

Broken with glens and pits, and glades iw-view'd. 

Through which the distant palace now and then 

Jxx)k'd lordly forth with many-wiiidow'd ken ; 

A land of trees, — which reacning round ahaot 

In shady blessing stretch'd their old arms msL; 

With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 

To lie and read in, sloping mto brooks. 

Where at her drink you ^rtled the slim deer. 

Retreating lightly with a lovely fear. 

And all aoout, the birds kept leafy house, 

And sung and darted in and out the boughs ; 

And all about, a lovely sky of blue 

Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laogiifd 

through ; 
And here and there, in every part, were seats. 
Some in the qpen walks, some in retreats,— *- 
With bowering leaves o'erhead, to which the eye I 
Look'd up half sweetly and half awfully, — ' 
Places of nestling green, for poets made, 

when the sunshine struck a yellow shade; 
'^d trunks, to inward peeping sight, > • 
I dark pillars up the gold green K^iit.'' 
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But 'twixfc die i»ood and flowerf waUurluiIf^wafy, 
Jjid fi)i!Bft'4 of bofth, the loTeltest pordon lay,^* 
A spbti that struck you like enchanted (^raand :-»^ 
It'^^^a a ahaUow deU^ set m a mound ' 
:Of skyping ovehards^^fig, and ahnoad trees. 
Cherry and pine, with some few C3rpreaBe8 ; 
Down by whose roots, descending (uurkly sliU, 
(You saw it not, but heard) there gnsh'd a rill, 
Whose kyw sweet talking seem'd as if it said 
Something eternal to that happ^ shade. 
The ground within was lawn, with fruits and flowers 
Heap'd towards the centre, half of citron bowers ; 
And in the middle of those golden trees, 
Half seen amidst the globy oranges, 
Lurk'd a rare summer-house, a lovely sight, — 
Small, marble, w^-proportion'd creamy white, 
Its top with vine-leaves sprinkled, — but no more, — 
Atid a young bay-tree either side the door. 
The door was to the wood, forward and square, 
The rest was denned at top, and circular ; 
And tibrough the dome the only light came in. 
Tinged as it ^nter'd by the vine-leaves thin. 

It was a bemiteous piece of ancient skill. 
Spared from the rase of war, and perfect still ; 
By some supposed uie work of fairy hands, — 
Fam'd for luxurious taste, and choice of lands, 
Alcina trr Morgana, — ^who from fights 
And errant fame inveigled amorous knights, 
'And liv'd with them in a long round of blisses, 
Feasts, concerts, baths, and bower-enshaded kisses. 
But -'twas a temple, as its sculpture told. 
Built to the Nymphs that haunted there of old ; 
For o'er the door was carv'd a sacrifice 
By girls and shepherds brought, with reverend 

eyes. 
Of' sylvan drinks and foods, simple and sweet. 
And goats witii struggling horns and planted feet : 
Ajid round about, ran, on a line with this, 



^t 
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In Nke i«lief, a world of pagan bliss, \ 

That sfacm'd, in TariouB scenes, the nymphs thenv: 
selves ; \ 

Some by the wateinnde, on bowery shelves 
Leaning at will, — some in the fltream at play,— <- 
Some pelting tli^ young Fauns with buds of May,— 7 
Or haif-asleep pretending not to see 
The latter in tne brakes come creepingly, 
While from their careless urns, lying aside 
In the long grass, the stragsling waters glide. 
Never, be sure, before or smce was seen 
A summer-house so fine in such a nest of green. 

Ah happy place 1 balm of regrets and fears. 
E'en when thy very loveliness drew tears ! 
The time is coming, when to hear thee nam'd 
Will be to make Love, Guilt, Revenge's self^- 
asham'd. 

* 

All the sweet range, wood, flower-bed, grassy 

plot, 
Francesca lov'd, but most of all this spot 
Whenever she walk'd forth, wherever went 
About the grounds, to this at last she bent : 
Here she had brought a lute and a few books ; 
Here would she lie for hours, often with looks 
More sorrowful by fisu*, yet sweeter too ; 
Sometimes with firmer comfort, which she drew 
From sense of injury's self, and truth sustain'd : 
Sometimes with rarest resignation, gain'd 
From meek self-pitying mixtures of extremes 
Of hope and soft despair, and child-like dreams, 
And all that promising calm smile we see 
In Nature's face, when we look patiently. 
Then would she think of heaven ; and you might 

hear 
Sometimes, when everything was hush'd and clear. 
Her sweet, rich voice mm out those shades emei^ng. 
Singing the evening anthem to the Virgin. 
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The gardeners, axx) the r^ who serv'«l the place, 
. And l^less'd whenever they beheld her face, 
Itnelt wlien they heard it, bowing and uncover'd, 
And felt as if in air some sainted beauty hover*d. 

Ob weak old man ! Love, saintliest life, and she, 
Might all have dwelt together, but for thee.^ 

One day, — 'twas on a gentle, autumn noon, 
When the cicale cease to mar the tune 
Of birds and brooks — and morning work is done, 
And shades have heavy outlines in the sun, — 
The Princess came to her accustomed bower 
To ^et her, if she could, a soothing hour ; 
Trying, as she was used, to leave her cares 
Without, and slumberou^y enjoy the airs, 
And the low-talking leaves, and that cool light 
l^e vines let in, and all that hutting sight 
Of closing wood seen through the opening door. 
And distant plash of waters tumbling o^er, 
And smell of citron blooms, and fifty luxuries 
more. 

She tried as usual for the trial's sake. 
For even that diminish'd her heart-ache ; 
And never yet, how ill soe'er at ease. 
Came she for nothing 'midst the flowers and trees. 
Yet how it was she knew not, but that day 
She seem'd to feel too lightly borne away, — 
Too much reliev'd,-^— too much inclin'd to draw 
A careless joy from every thing she saw. 
And looking round her with a new-bom eye. 
As if some tree of knowledge had been nigh. 
To taste of nature primitive and free. 
And bask at ease in her heart's liberty. 

Painfully clear those rising thoughts appear'd, 
With something dark at bottom that she i^ar'd : 
And turning from the trees her thoughtful look, 



She reaQb'4o>*€nrha94f aad took ber diomu ^hook^ / 
And fell to readiv^ with as £s:'d aa lar, ... ,, \ 
As though she had been wrapt since morning there.' 

I 

Twa» " Launcelot of the Lake," a bright ir6i 
mance, 
That like a trumpet made young pulses daii<re« ' 
Yet had a softer note that shook still more : — « 
She had be^n it but the day before, 
And read with a full heart, half sweet, half ^ad. 
How old King Ban was spoiled of all he had - < 
But one fair castle : how one summer*s day 
With his fair queen and child he went away 
In hopes King Arthur m^t reseat his wtong ; 
How reaching by himself a hill ere long. 
He tum'd to give his castle a last look, 
And saw its calm white face ; and how a smoke, 
As he was looking, burst in volumes forth, . 
And good King Ban saw all that he was worth. 
And his fair castle burning to the ground, 
So that his wearied pulse felt overwound, 
And he lay down, and said a prayer apart 
For those he lov'd, and broke his poor old heart 
Then read she of the queen with her young cfaihl. 
How she came up, and nearly had gone wud, 
And how in journeying on in her despair, 
She reach'd a lake, and met a lady there. 
Who pitied her, and took the bab^ sweet 
Into her arms, when lo I with closmg feet 
She sprang up all at once, like bird from brake, 
And vanish'd with him underneath the lake. 
Like stone thereat the mother stood, alas ! — » 
The fairy of the place the lady was. 
And Launcelot (so the boy was call'd) became 
Her pupil, till in search of knightly fame 
He went to Arthur's court, and play'd his part 
^ So rarely, and displa^d so frank a heart, 
That what with all his charms of look and limb, ' 
The Queen Geneura fell in love with him : — - 
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*f 

And li^re, «aek interest in the tele she took, 
Francesca's ^y^» went cleeper in the book.^ 

Beady she sat with one hand to turn o'er 
The le«r, to which her thoughts ran on before, 
The other on the table, half' enwreath'd 
In the thick tresses over which she breath'd. 
So sat she fix.'d, and so observed was she 
Of one, who at the door stood tenderly, — 
Paol^ — who from a window seeing her 
Go. strait across the lawn, and guessing where, 
Had thought she was in tears, and found, that day, 
His usual efforts vain to keep away. 
Twice had he seen her since the Prince was gone, 
On some small matter needing unison ; 
Twice lingered, and conversed, and grown long 

Mends; 
But not till now where no one else attends. — 
a Maiy J eome in ? " said he : — ^it made her start, — 
That smiling voice ; — she colour'd, press'd her heart 
A moment, as fbr breath, and then with free 
And usual tone s^d, — ^** O yes,— ^—certainly." 
^ There's wont to be, at conscious times like these. 
An affectation of a brigh1>eyed ease. 
An air of something quite serene and sure. 
As if to seem so, were to be, secure. 
With this the lovers met, with this they spoke, 
With thb sat down to read the self-same tM>ok, 
And Paulo, by degrees, gently embraced 
With <Hie permitted arm her lovely waist ; 
And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 
Came with a touch together thrillingly, 
And o'er the book they hung, and nothing said. 
And eveiy lingering page grew longer as they read.^ 

As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of heart 
Their colour change, they came upon the part 
Where fond Geneura, with her flame long nurst, 
Smil'd upon Launcelot, when he kiss'd her first : — 
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That toucli, at Ust» tiboronglsi eyer^ fibse fllidbst <-, ...jj 
And Paulo tura'd, scarce knowing what hd^w^ T * 
Only he felt he could no more dissemble,; / ^j 
And kiss'd her, mouth to mouth^alL m- a ,^r6mbl«.-T^ 
Oh then she wept, — the poor Frances^sa wept; ' 
And pardon oft he pray'd; and then she sw^ept ] 
The tears away, and iook'd him iu the &ce. 
And, well as words might save the truth disgrace, 
She told him aU, up to that very hour, 
The father's guile, th' undwelt-in bridal bower,T-T 
And wish'd for wings on which they two might 

soar 
Far, far away, as doves to their own shore, • . ^ 
With claim firom none. — That day they read no 

more./^ 



CANTO IV. 

Aboumemt. — The lovers are betrayed to ihe Prince. ^ 
sla^ them, and sends their bodies in one hearse to Bavenntg. 

But other thoughts, on other win^s than theirs, 
Came brindng them, ere long, their own despairs^ 
The spiteful fop I spoke of, he that set 
His eyes at work to pay his anger's debt, — 
This idiot, prying &om a neighboring tower, 
Had watch'd the lover to the lady's do wer, 
And flew to make a madman of her lord. 
Just then encamp'd with loss, a shame his soul abi* 
horrid. 

■ 

Pale first, then red, his eyes upon the stretch, 
Then deadly white, the husband heard the wretclH 
Who in sofl terms, almost with lurking smile, , . ' 
Ran on, expressing his " rcOTet " the while. 
The husband, prince, cripple, and brother hefiyrd ; 
Then seem'd astonish'd at the man ; then stirred 
His tongue but could not speak ; then dash'd asid4 



His chah* tfs be irbs^ift, Atfd latx^j ctied, 
'* Li^f and madmati ! thou art b« was s^eri 
Risking the faing9 which thou hast rtrsh'd between. 
Begtti^ the filth m thy detested throat/'^ — 
And ati the w6rd, with'his huge fist he smote 
Lik^ iton tm tihe plaee^ then s^2'd him ail, 

And da^t^ in swoon ttgainst the bleeding watl. 

• -• »i, 

Twas dusk i-^he summoned an old chieftain steni. 
Giving Mm vhai^e of all till his return. 
And with oiie servant got to horse and rode 
AH night, until he reach'd a lone abode 
Not far fh>m liie green bowe^. Next da;f at noon, 
Throtirfi a bye-way, free to himself alone, 
Alone ne rode, yet ever in disguise. 
His hat puird over his assassin eyes. 
And coming throush the wood, there left his horse. 
Then down amid the fruit^rees, half by fbrce. 
Made way ; and by the summer house's door, 
Which he found shut, paus'd till a doubt was o'er. 
Paus'd, and gave ear. There was a low sweet 

voice : — 
The door was one that open'd without noise ; 
And opening it, he look'd within, and saw. 
Nought heanne, nought suspecting, not in awe 
Of one created thing in earth or skies, 
The lovers, interchanging words and sighs, 
Lost in the heaven of one another's eyes. 
" To thee it was my father wedded me," 
EVancesca said i — ^** I never lov'd but thee. 
The rest was ever but an ugly dream." — 
'* Danm'd be the soul that says it," cried a scream. 
Horror is in the room, — shrieks, — ^roaring cries, 
Fafryhigs of feeble palms, — ^blindly shut eyes : — 
What, without atms, avail'd grief, strength, de- 
spair? 
Or what the two poor hands put forth in prayer ? 
Hot is the dagger ftom the brother's heart,. 
Deep in the wife's :— ^ead both and da^\l apart, 
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lifiglity the murderer Mt as there tfaioy la^ ^ 
Mighty, for one huge moment, o'er his preyji 
Then, like a druskea waan, he rode jsway. 



'J ".' 
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To tell what horror smote the people^s eaan^- • ' 
The queHionings, the amase, the tdomj tears, 
The secret household thous^s, the puhlie awey < 
And how those ran back shrieking, that first «aw * 
The beauteous bodies lying in l^e place, ' 

Bloody and dead in midst of all their grace. 
Would keep too long the hideous deed in sight ^^h-j 
Back was the slayer in his camp that night; 
And fell next day with such a desperate sword •' 
Upon the rebel army at a ford, ' - ^ 

As sent the red news rolling to the sea. 
And steadied his wild nerves with Tictory. 
At court as usual then he reappear'd, 
Fierce, but self-centred, willing to be feared ; 
Nor, saving once at a lone chamber-door, 
Utter'd he word of those now seen no more. 
Nor duU'd his dress, nor shunn'd the being seen. 
But look'd, talk'd, reign'd, as they had never 
been. 

Nevertheless, his shame and misery still, 
Only less great than his enormous will, 
Darken'd his heart ; and in the cloud there hung, 
Like some small haunting knell forever rung, 
Words which contain'd a dawning mystery, 
" It was to thee my father wedded me." »- 

The silence of his pride at length he broke, i 

With handmaid tnen, and men with priest he 

spoke. 
And, sham'd beyond all former shame, yet raised / 
From Jealousy's worst hell, his fancy gaz'd 
On the new scene that made his wrath less wild-*« 
The sire ensnaring his devoted child. 
Him foremost he beheld in all the past. 
And him he now ordain'd to gather all at iaat^- . •'/ 
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One .dcdl * cbt^,' ' ^hei«fbt«^ - isGm ■ 1A10 pi^aee^ 

A blast of tnmpate i)lew, like voice of fitte^ 

And all in sable clad forth came again 

A remoant of the fomier sprigkdy train, 

With chravhrnen intermixt ; and dosing aU, 

Was apMind hearse, hioig with an ennined pail, 

And' bearing OIL its topv together set, 

A prince's and princess's carcHiet 

Simply they oame along, amidst the sighs 

Ana teazs of those who lodc'd with wondering 

eyes: 
Nor beii they had, nor chcnristers in white, 
Nor stopp'd, as most expected, within sight ; 
Bat pass'd the streets, tne gates, the last abode. 
And tow'rds Bavenna held their silent road. 

ft 

Before it l^ the Prince had sent swift word 
To the old Doke of aU that had occurred : 
.** And thongh I shall not," (so concluded he) 
OOiepwise touch thine age's misery. 
Yet «s I would that both one grave should hide. 
Which must and shall not be, where I reside, 
Tis fit, though all have something to deplore. 
That he who join'd them first, should keep to part 
no more."- 

The wretched father, who, when he had read 
This letter, feh it wither his gray head. 
And ever since had pac'd alx>ut his room, 
Trembling, and seiz'd as with approaching doom. 
Had given such orders as he well could mime 
To meet devoutly whatsoever came ; 
And, as^ the news immediately took flight. 
Few in Bavenna went to sleep that night. 
But talk'd l^e business over, and reviewed 
All that they knew of her, the fair and good ; 
And so with wond'ring sorrow, the next day, 
Waited till they should see that sad array. 
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Die day^ were ilieti at cloi^ of Aitittffi^,^-^^^^ 



t'ii. 



* 



A Ihlii^ ramy^ and, towards nightfiaill, <ibfn^ 

There was a fitful moaning air abroad ; 

And ever and anon, over tbe thmk), 

The last few leaves oame ^tterbi^ &oai tiie tl«e6, 

Whose traaks, ^et, bare, and cSdy eeem'd ill at 

eitee. 
Tbe people, wha, from reverenee, ke^ at bonier, 
Listen'd till afternoon to hear th^ come ; 
And hour oa hour went by, and nought was beard 
But some chance horseman, or the wind liiat stirr'd. 
Till tow'rds the vesper hour ; and then, 'twas said, 
Some heard a voice, which seem'd as if it read ; 
And others said, that they could hear a sound 
Of many horses trancing the mmst gi^Oiittld.- 
Still nothing came :-^-till on a sudden, just 
As the wind open'd in a rising gust, 
A voice of chauntinff rose^ aiid, as it wpPsaA^ 
They plainly heard Sie anthem for iiie dead. 
It was the cnonsters, who we&t to meet * 

The train, and now w«re entering the first street. 
Then tum'd aside that city, young and old. 
And in th^ lifted hands the gusfing B0rrt>w rolIM. 

But of the older people £&w could bear 
To keep the window, when the train drew near ; 
And all felt double tenderness to see 
The bier approaching, slow and steadily, 
On which those two m senseless coldness lay. 
Who, but some brief years ranee, — ^it seem'd a-day,^ — 
Had l&ft their walls, lovely in form and mind ; 
In sunny manhood he,~8he honor'd, fair, and kind. 

They say, that when Duke Guido saw tbemcbme 
Bringing mm thus, in that one dismal sum. 
The whole amount of ail for which his heart 
Had sunk the fother's in the schemer's part^ 
He rose, in private idiere he sate ; and seemM ~ 
As though he'd walk to them, like one that daream^, 



^i^^msk thu Wk^w^ oryiaff' atiU ^^ My child i *' 
j^jad fi*om that day thenceforth he neyer smiled. 

^ On that same ^gfat, those lovera silently 
Were buried in one gravOi under a tree. 
There^ aide by side, aud hand in hand, they lay 
In the green ground ; and on fine nights in May 
Young hearts^ hetpoth'd, used to go ti^re, to pray. 



CORSO AND EMILIA. 

FBAOMBNT OP THE STOBT OF ANOTHBB VICTIM TO 
TARBirTAL pyFUCXTY. ^ 

« # « » « 

It has aurpria'd me often, as I write, 
How I, who have of late known small delight, 
Should thus pursue a moumftil theme, and make 
My very solaee of distress partake ; 
Now too while rains autumnal, as I sing, 
Wash the dull bars, chilling my sicklieMi wing. 
And all the climate presses on my sense ; ^^ 
But thoughts it furnishes of things far hence. 
And leafy dreams afford me, and a feeling 
Which I should else disdain, tear-dipp'd and heal- 
ing; 
And shows me, m<M«e than what it first designed, 
How little upon earth our home we find. 
Or close th' intended course of erring humankind. 

^ Sorrow, they say, to one with true-touch'd ear, 
Js but the discord of a warbling sphere, 
A lurking contrast, which though harsh it be. 
Distils the next note more deliciously. 
'Tis hard to think it, till the note be heard, 
A joy too often and too long deferred. 
Yet come it will, hereafter, if not here ; 
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And gooi j»Mnfei^»^/$oi|i0f b09t<fifom iq^yi^,^%|. 

From bitter seed to baljny fruita^ grow:, f 
The-^woto w^re- ^yrvW&pe- brii^fi! haver loi^fl^n 

past; - •• ' . V »' > . .., ,/ , 

Th» iramiiigs tboK be<|ueathe spi«a4 ^de a&d, jast. 
And even tbe^t wh^ise shiitter'd hearta and frai^aiffs 
Make them, ^in^aopiest of ypoetie names, 
What are th^y, it tbey know their calling high^ 
But crushed perthmes exhaling to the sky? . 
Or weeping ckmds, that but a while are seen? 
Yet keep tne earth they haste to bri|^t and greei^,? 

Three montbs have pass'd ; — how pass'd^ feinaips 
unknown;-^ 
But never now, companioned or alone, .{ 

Comes the sweet lady to her sumpter bower. 
Corso did once, arm'd with the sterner- power -* - 
Of a man's grief. He saw it ; but bow look'd : 
The bow'r at him ? His presence felt lebuk'd. 
It seem'd as if the hopes of his young heart, 
His kindness, and his generous scorn of ait, 
Had all been a fop's dream, or at the best 
Poor weak half virtues that could stand no teat^ 
And that on wakins from his idle fit, \ ^ 

He found himself (now could he think of it !) • 
A selfish boaster, and a hypocrite. 

That thought before had g^ev'd him; but -tlie 
pain 
Cut sharp and sudden, now it came again. 
Sick thou^ts c£ late had made his body sick, 
And this, in turn, to them grown stit&ngely quivi^ ; 
And pale he stood, and seem'd to burst aU o>'er { 
Into moist anguish never felt before, 
And with a dreadful certainty to know 
His peace was gone, and all to come was woe;. ■ 
Come too to h^ 1 doom'd, and by him^ to beairi 
In the dire lot, poor woman's direr share 1^-*- « 
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Some props,- ''di^ tbey would crtish hi? braiB^ibk 
miiid:' 

''Ateki^iid tiiey did, noi-wrfaattfae worse disease • 
Of want of charity calls sophistries, — 
'!^r ^^st can enre a gen«Toas heart of pain,-^ 
Bvit hufflble g^es^es, helping to stistttin. 
Me thought of things, whose love we seldom heed, 
'nHsin Si* sorrow inaire the help a need,— * 
Of habit; tireumstanoe, design, degree, 
Merit, and will, and boundless charit^*^ ; 

'itod %hete, although liiey push'd down, as tbey 
rose, 

'^^B^'^Wtespect, and all those momins; shows 
Of true and perfect, which his youth had built, 
Push'd with them too the worst of hopeless guilt; 
Till yotttfa, and natural vigour, and the dread 
Of 8elf%et««yal, and a thought that thread 
Frdm time to time in gladness o'er his face, 
Tha^ sacrifii;e of self would earn them grace, 
Help'^ to restore him to his wonted life, 
Though restless still, and with his looks at strife ; 
And he would rise betimes, day after day. 
And greeting his bHthe courser, ride away. 
Seemingly blithe as he, gazing about 
On tow'r and cot, to force his thoughts without ; 
And when he found it vain, would pierce tlie 

shade 
Of '«6me en wooded field or closer glade. 
And there dismounting, idly sit, and sigh, 
Or pluek the grass beside him with vague eye. 
Ana- ahnost envy the poor beast, that went 

' Crbppitxg it, here and there, with dumb content 
But thus, at least, he exercised his blood. 
And kept it livelier than inaction could ; 

. And thus hts earned for his thought-working head 
The power of sleeping when he went to bed, 
And was enabled still to wear away 
That task of loaded hearts, another day. 



But she, tbe gender iiiftEBia»^-*^ofih«kBh<:fla#Qiri-^ 
The daqghl»ry aaovifieed ia evil boa]%->*- ..-^ /. * / oT 
The 8ta*i|gglin& virtue-loiriiig, faHen sbe^ • ' < > 
Wife that stiUiras, and moSier that might'l^er^ ■ > ) 
What could she do, unable thus to keep 
Her strength aliyef but sit, and Ihink* and iveep;: • • 
Forever stooping o'er her fapDideFy. iiname, • ^ v 

Half blind, and longing till the night-time camev 
When worn and wearied out with ike dsfssarrotf 
She might be still and senseless till the morrow \ 

And oh, the nwmrow, how it used to lise I 
How would she open her despairing eyes, ^' 

And from the sense of the long lingering day, - t 
Rushing upon her, almost turn away. 
Loathing toe light, and groan to sleep again ! 
Then sighing onee for i£, to meet the pata. 
She would get up in haste, and try to paw 
The time in patience, wretched as it was ; 
Till patience self, in her distemper'd sight, 
Would seem a charm to which she had no rigtit^ 
And trembling at the lip, and pale with leavs, 
She shoc^ her head, and burst into fre^ tears. 
Old comforts now were not at her command : 
The falcon stoop'd in vain to ocHirt her han4 ; 
The flowers were not refreshed ; the very light, 
The sunshine, seeni'd as if it shone at night ; 
The least noise smote her like a sudden wound ; 
And did she hear but the remotest sound 
Of song or instrument about the place. 
She hid with both her hands her streaming face. 
But worse to her than ail (and oh 1 thought sbe,' 
That ever, ever, such a worse should be 1) > < 

The sight of infant was, or child at play ; 
Then would she turn, and move her lips, and pray,- 
That heaven would take her, if it pleas'd, away.' - 

Meantime her lord* who by her long distnass - 
Seem'd wrought, at ixaiy to some true tendemaas, 
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To Tex ber iBOTO' liiaD whea lie irarsevt*6^ 
Began, with lielps* of wmdermg tongoes, 1» siee 
In BAqads '^be^biaiigfaft)^ ao beat ta diNigreev 
And in all else she kwk'dr and said^ and all 
His brother -did) 1^0 now in bower or ball 
Seldom daarfd trust his etill ingenuous Ibee, — 
ThBisaBret'of a* sure and dixe difgraee. 
What a cQiiTulfiion was tJie first TOlief ! 
Astoniriunenty abasement, profound grief. 
Self-pity, almost tears, thence self-di^ai^ 
For stooping to sa weak and vile a pain. 
With mad BnpatieBee to sarmonnt the blow 
In some retzibati^ and bloody woe,— 
All rush'd upon him, like the sudden view 
Of somer new worid, foreign to all he knew, 
Where he had waked and found the dreams of 
madmen true. 

If any Hs^ring hope that he was wrong, 
Fnde^s s^ would needs hdd fast, 'twas not so 



One dawn, as sullenly awake he lay, 
Considering what to do the approaching day ; 
He heard ms wife say something in her sleep, — 
He shook, and listened ; — she began to weep, 
And moanisg louder, seem'd to diake her head. 
Till aU at once ardculate, she said, 
" He loves his brother yet. — ^Dear heaven, 'twas I — " 
Then lower voiced — ** Only do let me die." 

Wiltb the worst impulse of his whole fierce life ' 
The husband glared, one moment, on his wife : 
Then grasp^ a crucifix, and look'd no more, 
lie dresses, takes two swords^ and through the door 
Croea^ like a spirit, in the morning air ; — 
His squire awak'd attends ; and they repair. 
Silent -aa wonder, to his brother's room :-^ 
£S» «i|iii96ealls him up too ; and forth they come. 
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' Tbe bbMliera mdet^^^LdreiiBO'-coiiree'm'faibEidi, 
Y«l 'finn ftftd. A^tet, -€)wso 'M pale-' aft •okath.^ • t > M " 
The huvband, tHo^xonifig while tornivg* ]K)ond/ • :\ 
To lead tbe imyvfiaidv '* l)(y &6 tiktiigi'giiobtioi.^^ '> I 
*' f1l«r6, bmther,"' answered ikNtsov while despaiW' 
RusbVl on hM fkae. ^'Yes^ ftrvitUr/' cned Ife, 

"there." . - . . / 

The word smote citudmmiy-; ancl paler^tlillr ' " 
He bowed, and moved his lips, as waiting on kis 

wiU. 

• •: •• 

'Twas a fresh autumn dawn, vigorous and chill ; 
The lightsome morning star was roaitiiKg still, 
Ere it tum'd in to heaven ; and nr awar f 

Appear'd the streaky fingers of die day^ ^ 

An opening in the trees took CoraoVi^^ 



1 
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As mute his brother and- himself went by : -I 
It was a glimpse of the tall woodad mooiid, / 
That screen'a Emilia's favourite spot of ground : 
Massy and dark in the clear dawning skMdt 
As in a lingering sleep, the solemn ^M)d; 1 

And through the bowerin^ an^ w4rich led inskle, 
He aimoet fancied once, that he descried 
A marble gleam, where the pavilion lay-— 
Starting he tum'd, and look'd another way. ' 

Arriv'd, and waiving the two squires aparty 
Then pressing with his hand his labouring heart. 
The prince spoke low and dose, (and as ae sfnok^ 
His voice with breathless and pale passion broke^) 
'' Sleep hath reveal'd a villain," were his wk»iidt^ 
Then gave his paler brother one of the two swords. 

Gorso's heart rose, exalted with despair ; 
He drew a little back; and with the air 
Of one who would do well, not from the right 
To be well thought of, but in guillfs des[nt^ 
Answered, " The sword is sheath'd. So real it ev^r. 
Misery's self shall fight no brother. Nev«>/S • • 1 
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'^HideciUKjBJrateiDiic.l iviio bade you fight a.btdtiMV? 
Brotksn^.Khjwmkk I O trukur i0> the na«ne I • 
Difak.'dLaRt ^1^ 'tefeth^ ftod: cursed, belhe cfaiim. 
Wbiii4' mrouii<l ii deepest ? ateUce me tothe oorv, 
Me; •and the hopes Trluoh I can have namoii^ 
And then as never brother of mine oouki, 
Shrink: £rem the kMing a few diopa of blood? ** r 

.1 • • . ■ 

^* It is not so,** cried Corso, ** 'tis not so ; 

'^ But I would save you from a Airther woe." 

, 1 I 

^^ Aifurthor woe, recreant ! ** retorted he : 
What woe. ? what further ? yes, one stiU may be : 
Save me tlie woe, save me the dire disgrace, 
Of seeing: mie of an illustrious race 
Bearing ^bcfiA a heart, which feared no law, 
And a vile swoord, which yet he dared not draw/' 

" Bnoliher, dear brother ! ** Corso cried, "nay, nay, 
111 use the word »o.more; — ^but peace, I pray ! 
Yon trao^yte on a soul, sunk at your feet ! " 
" Tis false 1 ** exclaimed the prince ; " 'tis a retreat 
To which you fly^ when manly wrongs pursue, 
And fear the grave you bring a woman to." 

With sudden staiN^ and then with bow'd, meek 
. > . i ■ look 
Wiaiving the charge, yet not its worst rebuke, 
(Mffa^offeiuiar sigh'd ; then rose without a word, 
Awdidfew^ and kiss'd the cross'd hilt of his sword, 
'Looktngvto-heanFen; — ^then, with a steady brow. 
Mild, yet not feeble, said, " I'm ready now." 

" A noble word I " exclaim'd the prince, and 
J. .smote ; 
The gnouud. beneath him with his firming foot :— 
•The sqnkes rush in between, in their despair, 
But \mk^^ princes tell ihem to beware. 
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" Back, Geravd/^ enies Lorenzo; ^* 1 peqidM i / 
** No teacher her«, bataA^sbservaat squm/' < t 
'^Bdok, Tnetaa," Conso cried ; H&ar Bot for m^ ;V 
** All is mot vvcnrst that so a]^)tta» to thee. 
<* And here^. said he, *^ a word.'' The poofr-froudl 

came, ^ ' 

Starting in sweeter tears to hear his name : 
A whisper, and a oharge there seemed to be^ 
Giv*n to him kindly yet inflexibly : 
Both squires then drew apArt again, and stood 
MoumniUy both, each in his several mood,-^ 
One half m rage, as to himself he speaks, 
The other with the tears streaming down both his 

cheeks. 

ff 

The prince attacked widi nerFc in every lim^, 
Nor seem'd the other slow to match with him; 
Yet as the fight grew warm, 'twas evident^ 
One only of the two on blood was bent: 
Lorenzo press'd, and push'd, and shiftad aivi^ 
And play'd his weapon like a tongue ai iame ; 
Corso retir'd, and warded, tum'd on heel, 
And led him, step by step, round like a wheel. 
Sometimes indeed he feign'd an angrier start, 
But still relaps'd, and play'd his former part. - 

^^ What ! " cried Lorenzo, who grew still- Vkote 
fierce, 
*^ Fighting in sport ? Playing your cart and tierce ? " 

^^ Not so, m^ prince," said Coiso ; ** have a «ftM 
" How you thmK so, or I shall wound yon there.'* , 
He stamp'd, and watching as he spoke the wQtd« • 
Drove, with his breast, full on his orother's sword. 

'Twas done. He stag^r'd ; and in falling prest 
Lorenzo's foot with his nght hand and breast : • 
Then on his elbow tum'd, and raising Mother, 
He smil'd and said, '' No fault of yonts, my luotfaet ; 



An accid^it^Mi slip-^lln finwfaiiig otm 

To errOTV by thttt poor old tnan bmin. 

Toti'fi wA — ^3r<m'li not ^ — la» heart Inp4 on before, 

And chok'd Ins nttenoee ; but he Bnd^d once mere, 

Ibras fais hand grew lax, he M^ it prest;'-- 

And so, his dim eyes sliding into rest, 

He tam'd him round, and dropt with hiding head. 

And in that looiening drop fais spirit fled. 

Bttt noble pasNOtt toueh'd Lorenzo's soiri; 
He seem'd to fdel the elonds of habit itoll 
Away from him at onoe, wit& all their soom, 
And 'out he spoke, in l^e clear air of mom : — 

** By heaven, by heaven, and all the better part 
Of vs^ poor ereatures with a hnman heart, 
I trust we Teap at last, as well as plough ; — 
But there, meemtime, my broliier, liest thou ; 
And, Corso, tiiott wert tiie completest knight, 
That 4vsr lode with banner to the fight; 
And tiUMi itert the most beautiful to see, 
That ever came in press of chivalry ; 
And of a sinful man, thou wert the best. 
That ever for his friend put spear in rest ; 
And thott wert the most meek and cordial, 
That ever among ladies ate in hall ; 
And thou wert still, for all that bosom gor'd. 
The kindest man that ever struck with sword.** 

At this the words forsook his ton^e ; and he. 
Who sc^tioely had shed tears since mfancy, 
Fehr* his stem visage thrill, and meekly bow'd 
Hi^ head, and for his brother wept aloud. 

The squires with ^immering tears — Tristan, at 
first, 
Trying:, with greedy search, to doubt Ihe worst, 
DouUe their scarfe about the fatal wound, 
Atfti iif); 1^ eorse, and wait to quit the groiuad. 
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LdrcutoiitaitB ; md nloCbiiiti^ to take - 
The way they came, follows his broitheir ba^, 
And kaTitiPfse^ him laid upon the bed, 
No further look he gOtve him, nor tear shed,- 
But weirtawtay, sa<ni as he itsedto be, 
With loc^ of stately will and cakn auBterLcy. 

Tristan, who when he was to make the besi 
Of sometMng sad and not to be redresa*d, 
Could show a heart as firm as it was kind, • 
Now kx^k'd lus tears up, and seemVl all rerign'id, 
And to Emilia's chamber took his way. 
To tell tiie messa^ of that mortal day. 
He found her ladies, up and down the stairs, - 
Moving with noiseless caution, and in tears, - 
And that the news, though to herself unknown, 
On its old wings of vulgar haste had flown. 
The door, as tenderly as miser's purse. 
Was opened by the pale and aged nurse. 
Who snaking her old head, and pressing close 
Her withered lips to keep the tears that rose, 
Made signs she guess'd what grief he came about. 
And so his arm squeezed gently, and went out. 

The princess, who had pass'd a fearful night, 
Toiling with dream8,--fright crowding upon fright, 
Had miss'd her husband at that early hour, 
And would have ris'n, but found she wanted powe#. 
Yet as her body seem'd to so, her mind 
Felt, though in anguish still, strangely resignVl ; " 
And moving not, nor weeping, nmte she lay, 
Wasting in patient gravity away. 
The nurse, sometime before, with gentie creep • 
Had drawn the curtains, hoping sto ntght sleep : 
But suddenly she ask'd, though not with Iktr-, 
^ Nina, what bustle's that I seem to hear ? '" 
And the poor creature, who the news had heard, 
Pretending to be busy, had just stirf'd 
Something about the room, and answer'd not 
word. 
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'< Who's thejfe^ '' amd tiuMli awioet ^Toiee^ kindly 

Which in iti) 8troii|gear 4«y& was joy 4;o hear >r^ 
Its weakfte«6- bqw ahnost deprived the flq[mFe 
Of his new firmness, but ai^>it>aching mgher, 
** Madam^'^ said he, '^ 'tb I ; one who may aay, 
He loves his friends more than himself to-day ; — 
TristaB."' — She paus'd a Uttle, and Ihen said-^ 
" Tristan, my mend, what noise thus haunts my 

head? 
SoDpuethiBg I'm sure has happen'd<>— tell me what — 
I can bear all, thouffh you may fancy not" 
" Madam," replied Sie squire, ^^ you are, I know, 
All sweelaess — ^pardon me for saying so. 
My master bade me say then," resum'd he, 
" That he spoke firmly, when he told it me, — 
That I was also, madam, to your ear 
Firmly to speak, and' you firmly to hear, — 
That he was forced this day, whether or no, 
To combat with the prince ; and that although 
His noble brother was no fratricide. 
Yet in that fight, and on his sword, — ^he died." 

" I understand," with firmness answer'd she. 
More low in voice, but still composedly. 
"Uow, Tristan — ^faithful fiiend — Cleave me; and 

take * 
Tto.trifle here, and keep it for my sake." 

So BSo^nOf from the curtains she put forth 
Her thin wmte hand, that held a ring of worth ; 
And he, with tears no longer to be kept 
From quenching his heart*s thirst, silently wept. 
And. kneeling, took the ring, and touch'd her 

hand 
To either streaming eye with homage bland, 
And loddng on it once, gently up started. 
And in his reverent stillness so departed. 
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Her faToorite lady then witfi tke <Ad nurse 
Retum'd, and fearing she must now be worse, 
Gently withdrew the curtains, aad look'd in : — 
O, who that knows where &ult8 may first b^n, 
Shall bid not earth be just, before 'tis hard, with 

sin? 
There lay she praying, upwardly intent, 
Like a fiur statue on a monument, 
With her two trembling hands together prest, 
Palm against palm, and pointing from her breast. 
She ceas'd ; and turning slowly towards the wall, 
They saw her tremble uiarply, feet and all, — 
Then suddenly be still. Near and more near 
They bent widi pale inquiry and close ear; 
Her eyes were shut — ^no motion — ^nOt a breath--^ 
The gende sufferer Was at peace hi death. ^ 



HERO AND LEANDER. 

CANTO 1. 

Old is the tale I tell, and yet as voung 
And warm with life as ever minstrel sung : 
Two lovers fill it, — ^two fwr shapes — ^two souls 
Sweet as the last for whom the death-bell trils : 
What matters it how long ago, or where 
They liv'd, or whether their young locks of haii^, 
Like English hyacinths, or Greek, were curl'd ? 
We hurt the stories of Ihe antique world 
By thinking of our school-books, and the wron^ 
Done them by pedants and fantastic songs, 
Or sculptures, which from Roman '' studios'* thrown, 
Turn back Deucalion's flesh and blood to stone. 
Truth is forever truth, and love is love ; 
The bird of Venus is the living dove. 

^ Hero's eyes, three thousand years ago, 
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Were made precisely like the best we know, 

Look'tl the flame looks, and spoke no other Greek 

Than eyes of honey-moons begun lae^t week. 

Alas I and the dread shock that stonn'd her brow 

Stratn'd them as wide as any wretch's now. 

I never think of poor Leander's fate, 

And how he swam, and how his bride sat late, 

And watch'd the dreadful dawning of the light, 

But as I would of two that died IsSt night 

So might they now have liv'd, and so have died ; 

The story's heart, to me, still beats against its side. 

Beneath the smi which shines this very hour, 
There stood of yore — behold it now — a tow'r, 
Half set in trees and leafy luxury, 
And through them look'd a window on the sea. 
The tow'r is old, but guards a beauteous scene 
Of bow'rs, 'twixt purple hilb, a ffulf of green. 
Whose &rthest siae, from out a ufted grove, 
Shows a white temple to the -Queen of Love. 
Fair is the morn, the soft trees kiss and breathe ; 
Calm, blue, and glittering is the sea beneath ; 
And by the window a sweet maiden sits. 
Grave with glad thoughts, and watchtnff it by fits, 
For o'er that sea, drawn to her with deUght, 
Her love Leander is to come at ui^t; 
To ccHne, not sailing, or with help of oar, 
But with his own warm heart and arms — ^no 

mcwe— 
A naked bridegroom, bound from shore to shore. 

A priestess Hero is, an orphan dove, 
Lodged in that turret of the Queen of Love ; 
A youth Leander, borne across the strait, 
Whose wealthy kin deny him his sweet mate. 
Beset with spies, and do^d with daily spite ; 
But he has made high compact with delight. 
And found a wondrous passage through the wel- 
tering night 

VOL. I. 13 
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So sat she fiz'd all day, or now was fain 
To rise and move, then sighs, then sits again ; 
Then tries some work, forgets it, and thinks on, 
Wishing with perfect loye the time were gone, 
And lost to the green trees with their sweet singers, 
Taps on the casement's ledge with idle fingers. 

An aged nurse had Hero in the place, 
An under priestess of an humbler race. 
Who partly serv'd, partly kept watch and ward 
Over the rest, but no good love debarred. 
The temple's fwth, though serious, never crosB*d 
Engagements, miss'd to their excheqoer's cost ; 
And mough this present knot was to remain 
Unknown awhile, 'twas bless'd within the fane, 
And much good thanks expected in the end 
From the dear married daughter, and the wealthy 

friend. 
Poor Hero look'd for no such thanks. Her hand, 
But to be held in his, would have giVn sea and 

land. 

The reverend crone accordingly took care 
To do her duty to a time so fair. 
Saw all things risht, secured her own small pay, 
(Which brought her luxuries to her dying day,) 
And finishing a talk, which with suipnse 
She saw made grave e'en those good-humour'd eyes. 
Laid up, tow'rds night, her service on the shelf, 
And left her nicer mistress to herself. 

• 

Hesper meanwhile, the star with amorous eye. 
Shot his fine sparkle from the deep blue sky. 
A depth of night succeeded, dark, but dear. 
Such as presents the hollow starry sphere. 
Like a hish gulf to heaven ; and all above 
Seems wiping to a fervid work of 4ove. 
A nightingale, in transport, seem'd to fling 
^ out, and then sit listening : 
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And ever and anon, amidst the flush 
Of the tittck leaves, there ran a breezy gush ; 
And then, from dewy myrtles lately bloom'd, 
An odour small, in at the window, fumed. 

At last, with twinkle o'er a distant tower, 
A star appeared, that was to show the hour. 
The yii^n saw ; and going to a room 
Which held an altar burning with perfume, 
Cut off a lock of her dark solid hair, 
And laid it, with a little whisper'd prayer. 
Before a statue, that of marble bright 
Sat smiling downwards o'er the rosy light 
Then at the flame a torch of pine she lit. 
And o'er her head anxiously nolding it. 
Ascended to the roof; and leaning there. 
Lifted its light into the darksome air. 

The boy beheld, — ^beheld it from the sea. 
And parted his wet locks, and breath'd with glee, 
And rose, in swimming, more triumphantly. 

Smooth was the sea that night, the lover 
strong, 
And in the springy waves he danc'd along. 
He rose, he dipp'd his breast, he aim'd, he cut 
With his clear arms, and from before him put 
The parting waves, and in and out the air 
His snoolders felt, and trail'd his washing hair ; 
But when he saw the torch, oh, how he sprung, 
And thrust his feet against the waves, and flung 
The foam behind, as though he scom'd the sea. 
And parted his wet locks, and breath'd with glee. 
And rose, and panted, most triumphantly ! 

Arriv'd at last on shallow ground, he saw 
The stooping light, as if in haste, withdraw : 
Again it issued just above the door 
With a white hand, and vanish'd as before. 
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Then rising, with a sudden-ceasing sound 

Of wateriness, he stood on the firm ground, 

And treading up a little slippezy bank, 

With jutting myrtles mix'd, and verdure dank, 

Came to a door ajar, — all hush'd, all blind 

With darkness ; yet he guess'd who stood behind ; 

And entering with a turn, the breathless boy 

A breathless welcome finds, and words that die lor 

joy- 



CANTO II. 

Thus pass'd the summer shadows in delight : - 

Leander came as surely as the night. 

And when the morning woke upon the sea, 

It saw him not, for back at home was he. 

Sometimes, when it blew fresh, the struggling flare 

Seem'd out ; but then he knew his Hero's care, 

And that she only walPd it with her cloak ; 

Brighter again from out the dark it broke. 

Sometimes the night was almost clear as day, 

Wanting no torch ; and then, with easy play, 

He dipp'd along beneath the silver moon, 

PlacicQy heark'ning to the water's tune. 

The people round the country, who from far 

Used to behold the light, thought it a star. 

Set there perhaps bjr Venus as a wonder, 

To mark the favourite maiden who slept under. 

Therefore they trod about the grounds by day 

Gently ; and fishermen at night, they say. 

With reverence kept aloof, cutting their silent way. 

But autumn now was over ; and the cnme 
Began to clang against the coming rain, 
And peevish winds ran cutting o'er the sea. 
Which oft retum'd a face of enmity. 
The sentle girl, before he went away, 
*^ouTd look out sadly toward the cold-eyed day 
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And often beg him not to come that niffht ; 
But still he came, and still she bless'd his sight ; 
And so, from day to day, he came and went, 
Till time had almost made her confident. 

One evening, as she sat, twining sweet bay 
And myrtle garlands for a holiday, 
And watch*d at intervals the drearv sky. 
In which the dim sun held a languid eye. 
She thought with such a full and quiet sweetness 
Of all Leander's love and his completeness. 
All that he was, and said, and look'd, and dared. 
His form, his step, his noble head full-hair'd. 
And how she lov'd him, as a thousand might, 
And yet he eam'd her still thus night by night, 
That the sharp pleasure mov*d her like a grief, 
And tears came dropping with their meek relief. 

Meantime the sun had sunk ; the hilly mark. 
Across the straits, mix'd with the mightier dark, 
And night came on. All noises by degrees 
Were husVd, — ^the fisher's call, the birds, the trees, 
All but the washing of the eternal seas. 

Hero looked out, and trembling augur'd ill. 
The darkness held its breath so very still. 
But yet she hop'd he might arrive before 
The storm began, or not be far from shore ; 
And crying, as she stretch'd forth in the adr, 
" Bless him ! '' she tum'd, and said a tearful prayer, 
And mounted to the tower, and shook the torch's 
flare. 

But he, Leander, almost half across. 
Threw his blithe locks behind him with a toss, 
And haird the li^ht victoriously, secure 
Of ^Ipisping his kind love, so sweet and sure ; 
When suddenly, a blast, as if in wrath. 
Sheer from the hills, came headlong on his pat^ 
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Then started off; and driving round the sea^ 

Dashed up the panting waters roaringly. 

The youth at once was thrust beneath the main 

With blinded eyes, but quickly rose again, 

And with a smile at heart, and stouter pride, 

Surmounted, like a cod, the rearing tide. 

But what ? The torcn gone out ! So. long too ! See, 

He thinks it comes! Ah, yes, — 'tis she ! 'tis she ! 

A^n he springs ; and though llie winds arise 

Fiercer and fiercer, swims with ardent eyes ; 

And always, though with ruffian waves dasb'd 

hard. 
Turns thither with glad groan his stout regard ; 
And always, though his sense seems wash'd away. 
Emerges, fighting tow'rds the cordial ray. 

But driven about at last, and drench'd the 
while. 
The noble boy loses that inward smile : 
For now, from one black atmosphere, the rain 
Sweeps into stubborn mixture with the main ; 
And the brute wind, unmuffling ail its roar. 
Storms ; — and the light, gone out, is seen no more. 

Then dreadful thoughts of death, of waves heap'd 

on him. 
And friends, and parting daylight, rush upon him. 
He thinks of prayers to Neptune and his daughters. 
And Venus, Hero's queen, sprung from the waters ; 
And then of Hero only, — how she fares, 
And what she'll feel, when the blank morn appears ; 
And at that thought he stiffens once again 
His limbs, and pants, and strains, and climbs, — ^in 

vain. 
Fierce draughts he swallows of the wilful wave. 
His tossing hands are lax, his blind look grave, 
'KH the poor youth (and yet no coward he)^. 

once her name, and yielding wearily, 
. the middle of the scornful sea. 
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I need not tell how Hero, when her lit^ht 
Would tiurn no longer, pass'd that dreadml night; 
How she exclaimed, and wept, and could not sit 
One instant in one place ; nor how she lit 
The torch a hundred times, and when she found 
Twas all in vain, her gentle head tum'd round 
Almost with rage ; and in her fond despair 
She tried to cafi him through the deafening air. 

But when he came not, — when from hour to 

hour 
He came not, — ^though the storm had spent its 

power. 
And when the casement, at the dawn of light, 
Began to show a square of ghastly white. 
She went up to the tower, and straining out 
To search the seas, downwards, and round about, 
She saw, at last, — she saw her lord indeed 
Floating, and washed about, like a vile weed ; 
On which such strength of passion and dismay 
Seiz*d her, and such an impotence to stay. 
That from the turret, like a stricken dove. 
With fluttering arms she leap'd, and join'd her 

drowned love. 



THE PANTHER. 

The panther leap'd to the front of his lair. 
And stood with a foot up, and snuff 'd the air ; 
He quiver'd his tongue from his panting moulii, 
And look'd with a yearning towards the south ; 
For he scented afar in the coming breeze 
News of the gums and their blossoming trees ; 
And out of Armenia that same day 
He and his race came bounding away. 
Over the mountains and down to the plains 
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Like Baccfaus's ^MAIihers trith wine in tli«i^ veins, 
Tfae^ CHsmb where the woods w^ odoioos raina ; 
And there, with a quivering, every beast 
Fell to his old Pamphylian feast. 




The people who Hv'd niA far away, 
Heard the roaring on that same day ; ^...^ 

And they said, as they lay in their carpeted rooms, 
^*- The panthers are come, and are drinking the 

gams:" 
And some of them going with swords and spears 
To gather their share of the rich round tearS; 
The panther I spoke of follow'd them back ; 
And dumbly they let him tread close in the track. 
And lured him arfter them into the town ; 
And then they let the pOrtcullls down 
And took the panther, which happened to be 
The lai^gest was seen in all Pamphily. 

Bv every one there was the panther admired. 
So fine was his shape and so sleekly attir'd. 
And such an air, both princely and swift, 
He had, when giving a sudden lifl 
To his mighty paw, he'd turn at a sound, 
And so stand panting and looking around. 
As if he attended a monarch crown'd. 
And truly, they wonder'd the more to behold 
About his neck a collar of gold. 
On which was written, in characters broad, 
" Arsaces the king to the Nysian God." 
So they tied to the collar a golden chain, 
Which made the panther a captive again. 
And by degrees he grew fearful and still. 
As though he had lost his lordly will. 

But now came the spring, when free-born love 
Calls up nature in forest and grove. 
And makes each thing leap forth, and be 
T^^^g, and lovely, and bhthe as he. 
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Hie panther he felt the thrill of the ati-, 

And he gave a leap up, like that at his lair ; 

He felt the sharp sweetness more strengthen his 

veins /^ 

Ten times than ever the spicy rains, 
And ere they're aware, he has burst his chains : 
He has burst his chains, and ah, ha I he's gone, 
And the links and the gazers are lef% alone. 
And off to the mountams the panther's flown. 

Now what made the panther a prisoner be ? 
Lo ! 'twas the spices and luxury. 
And what set that lordly panther free ? 
'Twas Love ! — 'twas Love ! — ^'twas no one but he.'^ 



BALLADS OF ROBIN HOOD. 

(for chilj>rbn.) 

These ballads are founded on the popular assumption 
that the good outlaw Bobin Hood, "the gentlest of 
thieves," as the old historian called him, was of ^ gentle 
bl^Kxl." It is a very good and very probable assumption, 
considering how the Saxon i^ntry m his time were rob- 
bed of their estates by their Norman tyrants ; and it ought 
never to be more popular than now, when to feel for the 
Bufiferings of all classes, and endeavour to advance the 
whole human race, is a mark of the highest education, 
that of the Sovereign included. The author adopted the 
metrical license of the old ballads while writing on this 
subject, but it was not his object to confine himself to 
their manner. 

ROBIN HOOD A CHILD. 

It was the pleasant season yet. 
When the stones at cottage doors 

Dry quickly while the roads are wet, 
After the silver showers. 
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The greem leaTos thejr look'd ^ener stitt, 
And the thrash, renewing his tune, 

Shook a load note from his gladsome bill 
Into the bright blue noon. 

Robin Hood's mother look'd out^ and said, 

*^ It were a shame and a sin, 
For fear of getting a wet head, 

To keep such a daj within. 
Nor welcome up from his sick bed 

Your uncle Gamelyn." 

And Robin leap'd for mirth and glee. 

And so they quit the door, 
And " Mother, I'm your dog," quoth he, 

And scampered on before. 

Robin was a gentle boy, 

And therewithal as bold ; 
To say he was his mother's joy. 

It were a phrase too cold. 

His hair upon his thoughtful brow 
Came smoothly clipp'd, and sleek. 

But ran into a curl somehow 
Beside his merrier cheek. 

Great love to him his uncle, too, 

The noble Gamelyn bare, 
And oflen said, as his mother knew, 

That he should be his heir. 

Gamelyn's eves, now getting dim, 

Would twinkle at his sight. 
And his ruddy wrinkles laugh at him 

Between his locks so white : 

•r Robin already let him see 

le should beat his playmates all 
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At wrestiing, and ronning, and archery, 
For he cared not for a fall. 

Now and then his sail arose, 

And into a rage ne flew ; 
But 'twas only at such as Tom Harden's blows, 
Who, when he had given a bloody nose. 
Used to mimic the cock when he crows ; 

Otherwise Bob laugh'd too. 

Merriest he was of merry boys, 

And would set the old helmets bobbing ;3^ 
If his uncle ask'd about the noise, 

'Twas " If you please, sir, Robin." 

And yet if the old man wish'd no noise. 

He'd come and sit at his knee. 
And be the gravest of grave-eyed boys, 

And not a word spoke he. 

So whenever he and his mother came 

To brave old Shere Wood Hall, 
'Twas nothing there but sport and game. 

And holiday folks all : 
The servants never were to blame, 

Though they let the pasty &11. 

And now the travellers turn the road. 

And now they hear the rooks; 
And there it is, — the old abode. 

With all its hearty looks. 

Robin laugh'd, and the lady too. 

And they look'd at one another ; 
Says Robin, ** I'll knock as I'm used to do 

At uncle's window, mother." 

And so he pick'd up some pebbles and ran, 
And jumping higher and higher. 
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He reach'd the windows with tan a ran tan. 
And instead of the kind old white-hair'd man, 
There look'd out a fat friar. 

" How now " said the fat friar angrily, 
" What is this knocking so wild ? " 

But when he saw young Kobin's eye, 
He said, " Go round, my child. 

" Go round to the hall, and Til tell you all." 
" Hell tell us all ! " thought Robin ; 

And his mother and he went quietly, 
Though her heart was set a throbbing. 

The friar stood in the inner door, 

And tenderly said, " I fear 
You know not the good squire's no more, 

Even Gamelyn Shere. 

" Gamelyn of Shere Wood is dead. 

He changed but yesternight : " 
" Now make us way," the lady said, 

" To see that doleful sight** 

" Good old Gamelyn Shere is dead, 
And has made us his holy heirs : " 

The lady stay'd not for all he said, 
But went weeping up the stairs. 

Robin and she went hand in hand. 

Weeping all the way. 
Until they came where the lord of that land 

Dumb in his cold bed lay. 

His hand she took, and saw his dead look, 
With the lids over each eye-ball ; 

And Robin and she wept as plenteously, 
As though he had left them all. 
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** I will return, Sir Abbot of Vere, 

I will return, as is meet, 
And see my honour'd brother dear 

Laid in his winding sheet 

" And I will stay, for to go were a sin, 

For all a woman's tears. 
And see the noble Gamelyn 

Laid equal with the Veres." 

The lady went with a sick heart oat 

Into the fresh air. 
And told her Robin all about 

The abbot whom he saw there : 

And how his uncle must have been 

Disturbed in his failing sense. 
To leave his wealth to mese artful men. 

At her's and Kobin's expense. 

Sad was the stately day for all 

But the Vere Abbey friars. 
When the coffin was stript of its hiding pall, 

Amidst the hushing choirs. 

Sad was its goine down into the dust, 
And the thou^t of the face departed ; 

The lady shook at them, as shake we must. 
And Kobin he felt strange-hearted. 

That self-same evening, nevertheless. 

They retum'd to Locksley town. 
The lady in a sore distress. 

And Kobin looking down. 

No word he spoke, no note he took 

Of bird, or beast, or aught. 
Till she ask'd him with a woful look 

What made him so full of thought. 
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M I was thinking, mother," said little Bobin, 

And with his own voice so true 
He spoke right oat, ^ That if I was a king, 
Or if I was a man, which is the next thing, 

I'd see what those friars do. 

*' I wouldn't let 'em be counted friars, 

If they did as these have done, 
But make 'em fight, for rogues and liars; 
I'd make 'em fight, to see which was right, 

Them, or the mother's son." 

His mother stoop'd with a tear of joy. 

And she kiss'd him again and again. 
And said, " My own little Robin boy, 

Thou wilt be a King of Men." 

ROBIN HOOD'S FLIGHT. 

Robin Hood's mother, these ten years now, 

Has been gone from her earthly home ; . 
And Robin has paid, he scarce knew how, 

A sum for a noble tomb. 

The churchyard lies on a woody hill, 

But open to sun and air: 
It seems as if the heaven still 

Were blessing the good bones there. 

Often when Robin tum'd that way, 

He look'd through a sweet thin tear ; 
But he look'd in a different manner, they say, 

Towards the Abbey of Vere. 

Custom had made him not care for wealth. 

Sincere was his mirth at pride ; 
He had youth, and strength, and health, 

^nd enough for one beside. 
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But be thought of hts gentle mother's cheek, 

How it faded and sunk away, 
And how she used to grow more weak 

And weary every day ; 

And how, when trying a hymn, her voice 

At evening would expire, 
How unlike it was the arrogant nmse 

Of the hard throats in the choir : 

And Robin thought too of the poor. 
How they toiPd without their share. 

And how the alms at the abbey door 
But kept them as they were : 

And he thought him then of the friars again. 

Who rode jingling up and down, 
With their trappings and things as fine as the 
king's, 

Though they wore but a shaven crown. 

And then of the king bold Robin he thought. 
And the homes for his sports undone ; 

How the poor were tum'd out where his deer were 
brought, 

Yet on body and soul what agonies wrought, 
If starving, they killed but one. 

And in angr^ mood, as Robin thus stood. 

Digging nis bow in the ground, 
He was aware in old Shere Wood, 

Of a huckster who look'd around. 

^ And what is Will doing ? " said Robin then, 
" That he looks so feartul and wan ? " 

** Oh my dear master that should have been, 
I am a weary man." 

** A weary man," said Will Nokes, ^* am I ; 
For unless I pilfer this wood 
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To sell to the fletchers, for want I shall die 
Here in this forest so good. 

"Here in this forest where I have been 

So happ7 and so stout, 
And like a i>alfi*e7 on the ffreen, 

Have carried yourself aTOuf 

" And why, Will Nokes, not come to noe ? 

Why not to Robin, Will ? 
For I remember thy love and thy slee. 

And the scar that marks thee stm ; 

" And not a soul of my uncle's men 

To such a pass should come, 
WhUe Robin can find in his pocket or bin 

A penny or a crumb. 

" Stay thee, Will Nokes, man, stay awhile ; 

And kindle a fire for me." 
And into the wood for half a mile. 

He has vanished instantly. 

Robin Hood, with his cheek on fire, 

Has drawn his bow so stem, 
And a leaping deer, with one leap higher, 

Lies motionless in the fern. 

Robin, like a proper knight, 

As he should have been, 
Carv'd a part of the shoulder right, 

And bore off a portion clean. 

" Oh, what hast thou done, dear master mine. 

What hast thou done for me ? " 
" Roast it. Will, for excepting wine. 

Thou shalt feast thee royafly." 

1 Nokes he took and half roasted it, 
^ubbepng with blinding tears. 
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And ere he had eaten a second bit, 
A trampling came to their ears. 

They heard the tramp of a horse's feet, 

Ajid they listened and kept still, 
For Will was feeble, and knelt by the meat ; 

And Robin he stood by Will. 

" Seize him, seize him ! " the Abbot cried 
With his fat voice through the trees ; 

Sobin a smooth arrow felt and eyed, 
And Will jump'd stout with his knees. 

l^e had made the fat Abbot, I trow, 

A fatter and angrier man ; 
Yet the voice was the same that twelve years ago 
Out of the window, to Robin below, 
^Answ^d the tan a ran tan, 

" Seize him I seize him ! " and now they appear. 

The Abbot and foresters three : 
" 'Twas I, cried Will, " that slew the deer : " 
Says Robin, ** Now let not a man come near. 

Or he's dead as dead can be." 

But on they came, and with gullet cleft 

The first one met the shaH;, 
And he fell with a face of all mirth bereft. 

That just before had laugh'd. 

The others tum'd to that Abbot vain. 

But " Seize him ! " still he cried. 
And as the second man tum'd again. 

The second man shriek'd, and died. 



»» 



" Seize him, seize him still, I say,' 
Cried the Abbot, in furious chafe, 

* Or these dogs will grow so bold some day, 
E'en monks will not be safe." 

VOL. I. 14 
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A fktal word ! for as he aat, 

Urging the swovd to cut^ 
An arrow stuck in his paunch so fat, 

As in a leathern butt : 

As in a leathern butt of wine, 

Or piece of beef so round, 
Stuck that arrow, strong and fine ; 

Sharp had it been ground. 

I know not what the Abbot, alack ! 

Thought when that was done ; 
But there tumbled from the horse's back 

A matter of twenty stone. 

" Truly," said Bobin without fear, 

Smiling there as he stood, 
" Never was slain so fat a deer ^ 

In good old Gamelyn's wood." 

" Pardon, pardon, Sir Robin stout,*' 

Said he that stood apart, 
** As soon as I knew thee, I wish'd thee out 

Of the forest with all my heart. 

" And I pray thee let me follow thee 

Any where under the sky. 
For thou wilt never stay here with me, 

Nor without thee can L" 

Robin smiled, and suddenly fell 

Into a little thought ; 
And then into a leafy dell 

The three slain men they brought. 

Ankle deep in leaves so red. 
Which autumn there had cast, 

When ffoing to her winter bed 
She had undrest her last. 
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And there in a hollow^ aide by side, 
They buried them under the treen ; 

The Abbot's belly, for all its pride, 
Made not the grave be seen. 

Bobin Hood, and the forester. 

And Nokes the happy Will, 
Struck off amone the green leaves there 

Up a pathless hill ; 

And Bobin caught a sudden sight 

Of merry sweet Locksley town, 
Reddening in the sunset bright ; 

And the gentle tears came down. 

Bobin look'd at the town and land, 

And the churchyard where it lay ; 
And loving Will he kiss'd his hand. 

And turn'd his head away. 

Then BoIhii tum'd with a grasp of Will's, 

And clapp'd him on the shoulder. 
And said, with one of his pleasant smiles, 

" Now show us three men bolder." 

And so they took their march away. 

As firm as if to fiddle. 
To journey that night and all next day, 

With Bobin Hoc^ in the middle. 



ROBIN HOOD AN OUTLAW. 

BoBiN Hood is an outlaw bold. 
Under the greenwood tree ; 

Bird, nor stag, nor morning air, 
Is more at large than he. 
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They sent against him twenty men. 

Who joinHl him laughing-eyed ; 
They sent against him thirty more, 

And they remain*d beside. 

All 'the stoutest of the train 

That grew in Gamelyn wood, 
Whether they came with these or not, 

Are now with Robin Hood. 

And not a soul in Locksley town 

Would speak him an ill word ; 
The friars raged ; but no man's tongue. 

Nor even feature stirred ; 

Except among a very few, 

Who dined in the Abbey halls ; 
And then with a sigh bold Robin knew 

His true friends from his false. 

There was Roger the monk, that used to make 

All monkery his glee ; 
And Midge, on whom Robin had never tum'd 

His face but tenderly ; 

With one or two, they say, besides — 

Lord ! that in this life's dream 
Men should abandon one true thing. 

That would abide with them. 

We cannot bid our strength remain, 

Our cheeks continue round ; 
We cannot say to an aged back, 

Stoop not towards the ground : 

We cannot bid our dim eyes see 

Things as bright as ever, 
-Nor tell our friends, though friends fitxn youth, 

That theyll forsake us never : 
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But we can say, / never will, 

False world, be false for thee ; 
And, oh Sound Truth and Old Regard, 

Nothing shall part us three. 



HOW ROBIN AND HIS OUTLAWS LIVED IN 

THE WOODS. 

Robin and his merry men 

Liv'd just like the birds ; 
They had almost as many tracks as thoughts, 

And whistles and songs as words. 

All the morning they were wont 

To fly their gray-goose quills 
At butts, or trees, or wands and twigs, 

Till theirs was the skill of skills. 

With swords, too, they played lustily, 

And at quarter-staff; 
Buffets oft their forfeits were. 

Fit to twirl a calf. 

Friends who join'd the sport were bound 

Those hazards to endure ; 
But foes were lucky to carry away 

What took a year to cure. 

The horn was then their dinner-bell ; 

When, like princes of the wood. 
Under the state of summer trees, 

Pure venison was their food. 

Pure venison and good ale or wine. 

Except when luck was chuff ; 
Or grant 'twas Adam's ale ; what then ? 

Their blood was wine enough. 
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And stOTT then, and jest, and song. 
And Harry's Jiarp went round; 

And sometimes they'd get up and dance, 
For pleasure of the sound. 

Ungle, tangle ! said the harp, 

^ they footed in and out: 
Good Lord ! was ever seen a dance 

At once so light and stout ? 

A pleasant sight, especially 

If Margery was there. 
Or little Ciss, or laughing Bess, 

That tired out six pair; 

Or any other merry lass 
From the neighbouring villages, 

Who came with milk and eggs, or fruit, 
A singing through the trees. 

Only they say the men were given 

Too often to take wives, 
And then, 'twixt forest and a shop, 

Lead strange half-honest lives. 

But all the country round about 

Was fond of Robin Hood, 
With whom they got a share of more 

Than fagots from the wood. 

Nor ever would he suffer harm, * 

To woman, above all ; 
No plunder, were she ne'er so great, 

No fright to great or small ; 

No, — ^not a single kiss unliked, 
Nor one look-saddening clip ; 

Accurst be he, said Robin Hood, 
Makes pale a woman's lip. 
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And then, oh then, Maid Marian came 

From her proud brother's hall, 
With a worla of love and tears, 

And smiles behind them all. 

They built her bowers in forests three, 

To flit from one to t'other, 
And Bobin and she reign'd as pleasant to all, 

As faithful to one another. 

Only upon the Normans proud, 

And on their unjust store, 
He'd lay his fines of equity 

For his merry men and the poor. 

And special was his joy, no doubt, 

(Which made the dish to curse,) 
To light upon a good fat friar, 

And carve him of his purse. 

A monk to him was a toad in the hole. 

And a priest was a pig in grain, 
But a bishop was a baron of beef. 

To cut and come again. 

Says Robin to the poor who came 

To ask of him relief, 
You do but get your goods again 

That were altered by the thief. 

See here now is a plump new coin. 

And here's a lawyer's cloak. 
And here's the horse the bishop rode, 

When suddenly he woke. 

Well, ploughman, there's a sheaf of yours 

Tum'd to yellow gold ; 
And, miller, there's vour last year's rent, 

*Twill wrap thee 6rom the cold. 
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And you there, Wal (xf Herefordshire, 
Who such a way hare eome, 

Get upon your land-tax, man, 
And ride it merrily home. ■ 



MAHM0UD.16 

TO RICHARD HENRY HORNE. 



HoRNE, hear a theme that should have had its dues 
From thine own passionate and thoughtful Muse. 



There came a man, making his hasty moan 
Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 
And crying out — " My sorrow is my right. 
And I loill see the Sultan, and to-night.'' 
" Sorrow," said Mahmoud, " is a reverend thing : 
I recognize its right, as king with king ; 
Speak on." " A fiend has got into my house," 
Exclaim'd the staring man, '^ and tortures us : 
One of thine officers ; — he comes, the abhorr'd, 
And takes possession of my house, my board. 
My bed : — I have two daughters and a wife. 
And the wild villain comes, and makes me mad 
with life." 

" Is he there now ?" said Mahmoud : — ^** No ; he 

left 
The house when I did, of my wits bereft ; 
And laugh'd me down the street, because I vow'd 
Td bring the prince himself to lay him in his 

shroud. 
Pm mad with want, I'm mad with misery. 
And oh thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries out for 

thee ! " 
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The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 
'^ (to home, and I will send thee wine and bread," 
(For he was poor,) " and other comforts. Go ; 
And, should the wretch return, let Sultan Mah- 
moud know." 

In two days' time, with haggaid eyes and beard, 
And shaken voice, ^e suitor reappeared. 
And said "He's come." — ^Mahmoud said not a 

word, 
But rose, and took four slaves, each with a sword. 
And went with the vex'd man. They reach the 

place. 
And hear a voice, and see a female face, 
That to the window fluttered in affright. 
'^ Go in," said Mahmoud, " and put out the light; 
But tell the females first to leave the room ; 
And when the drunkard follows them, we come." 

The man went in. There was a dry, and hark ! 
A table falls, the window is struck dark ; 
Forth rush the breathless women ; and behind 
With curses comes the fiend in desperate mind. 
In vain : the sabres soon cut short the strife. 
And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his 
bloody life. 

" Now light the light," the Sultan cried aloud. 
'Twas done ; he took it in his hand, and bow'd 
Over the corpse, and look'd upon the face ; 
Then tum'd and knelt beside it in the place, 
And said a prayer, and from his lips there crept 
Some gentle words o£ pleasure, and he wept. 

In reverent silence the spectators wait. 
Then bring him at his call ooth wine and meat ; 
And when he had refreshed his noble heart, 
He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 
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The maa amaz*d, aU miidneas aotr, and tean, 
Fell at die Sultan's feet, with many prayers, 
And begg'd him to vouchsafe to teU his slave, 
Hie reason first of that command he gave 
About the %ht ; then, when he saw the face, 
Why he knelt down ; and lastly, hpw it was, 
That fare so poor as his detsun'd him in the 
place. 

The Sultan said, with much humanity, 
*' Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 
I could not rid me of a dread, that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done, 
Must be some lord of mine, perhaps a lawless son. 
Whoe'er he was, I knew my task, but fear'd 
A father's heart, in case the worst appear'd. 
For this I had the light put out. But when 
I saw the face, and round a stranger slain, 
I knelt and thank'd the sovereign arbiter. 
Whose work I had performed through pain and 

fear; 
And then I rose, and was refresh'd with food^ 
The first time since thou cam'st, and marr'dst my 

solitude." 



DEATH AND THE RUFFIAN&n 

MODERNIZED FROM CHAUCER. 



It is becoming less and less necessary to inform new read- 
ers of books, that the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, firom 
two of which the following modernizations are made, are 
stories supposed to be told by a set of pilgrims, under the 
iruidance of their tavern host, as they are journeying on 
Aback to the shiftie of St. Thomas k Becket. 
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Th» oeader will do me great injnstioe, if he thinks that 
modemizatiQiis like these are intended as substitutes fbr 
what they modernize. Their only plea for indulgence is, 
that they may act as incitements towards acquaintaoce 
with the great original. Chaucer's stories are all complete 
of their kind, all Interesting in their plots, and snrpnsing 
in their terminatione ; and me satirical stories are as full of 
amusement, as the serious are of nobleness and nathos. 
It is therefore scarcely possible to repeat any one oi them, 
in any way, without producing, in inteUigeut readers, a 
desire to know more of him ; and so far, and so far only, 
such ventures as the first of the two following become ex- 
cusable. I heartily agree with those critics who are of 
opinion, that no modernizations of Chaucer, however mas- 
terly they might be, could do him justice ; for either they 
must be little else but re-spellings (in which case they had 
better be wholly such at once, like Mr. Clarke's, and pro- 
fess to be nothing but aids to perusal), or, secondly, tney 
must be something betwixt old style and new, and so reap 
the advantages of neither (which is the case, I fear, with 
the one just mentioned) ; or lastly, like the otherwise ad- 
mirable Versions by Dryden ana Pope, they must take 
leave in toto of the* old manner of the original, and pro- 
ceed upon the merits, whatever those may be, of the style 
of the modemizers ; in which case Chaucer is sure to lose, 
not only in manner, but in matter. 

" Conscience,'* for example, is now a word of two svl- 
lables. In Chaucer's time it was a word of three, — Cxm- 
aci-ence. How is a modem hand to fill up the concluding 
line in the character of the Nun, without spoiling it? 

'^ And ail wu con-sci-ence and tender heart." 

** A tender heart" would not do at all; nor can you find 
any monosyllable that would. 

So, still more emphatically, in the use of the old nega- 
tive n'fiu (was not) m the exquisite couplet about the of- 
ficious lawyer— 

" No where so busy a man as he there n'os, " 

(Pronounce noz), 

"And yet he seemM busier than he was." 

Here the capital rhyme with those two smart peremptory 
monosyllables {n(» and woz) and consequently the perfec- 
tion of the couplet, and part of the very spirit of the wJ*" 
must be lost in the necessity for tummg tlie old w 
into new. 
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And thus npon the devil's own altar laid 
The bodies and the souls tiiat God had made. 

So horribly they swore with every word, 
They seem'd to think the Jews had spar'd our 

Lord, 
That rent his body ; and the worse they swore, 
And scoff'd, and sinn'd, they did but laugh the 

more. 

Their doors were ever turning on the pin 
To let their timbrellers and tumblers in. 
Sellers of cakes and such-like ; — every one 
A devil's own help to see his business done. 
And blow up fires, far better. Sirs, made less, 
Out of th' accursed fuel of excess. 

These wretches, having lost one night at play. 
Were drinking still by the sad dawn of day, 
When hearing a bell go for some one dead. 
They curs'd, and call'd the vintner's boy, and said, 
^ Who's he that has been made cold meat to-night ? 
Ask the fool's name, and see you bring it right? " 

Tlie boy who had been sick, and in whose head 
Something had put strange and grave matter, said, 
" Nay, Sirs, 'twas Hob, &e smith. You knew him 

well; 
A bigHonouth'd, red-hair'd man ; you call'd him Hell. 
Last evening he was sitting, bolt upright. 
Too drunk to speak, when in there came a wight 
Whom men call DecUh, that slayeth high and low ; 
And with his staff Death fell'd him at a blow. 
And so, without one word, betook him hence. 
He hath slain heaps during the pestilence. 
And, Sirs, they say, the bmdest man had best 
Beware how he invites so grim a guest. 
Or be prepar*d to meet him, night and day. 
*Tis what, long since, I've heard my mother say 
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" Ay,** quoth the yintner, " every word you hoar. 
Is true as gosp^. He hath slain diis year^ 
And barely with his presence, half the place. 
Grod grant we meet not with his dreadful face." 

" God grant a fig*s end," exclaim'd one. ** Who's 

he 
Goes blasting thus fools' eyes? Letfs forih, we 

three, 
And hunt him out, and punch the musty breath 
Out of his bones, and be the death of Death." 

'Twixt rage and liquor staggering fbrih they 

And oXi; impious oaa. their cha„«s™„„ 
And then would pause, and gathering all the breath 
Their shouts had left them, cry out, **Deadi to 
Death ! " 

They had not gone a furlong, when they met. 
Beside a bridge uiat crossed a rivulet, 
A poor old man, who meekly gave them way. 
And bow*d, and said, '^ God save ye. Sirs, I pray." 

The foremost swaggerer, prouder for the bow. 
Said, " Well, old crawler, what art canting now ? 
Why art thou thus wrapp'd up, all save thy fyce ? 
Why liv'st so long, in such a sorry case ? " 

The old man began looking steadfastly 
Into the speaker's visage, eye to eye. 
And said, *' Because I cannot find the man. 
Nor could, though I had walked ranee time began, 
No, not the poorest man, nor the least sage, 
Who would exchange his youth for mine old age : 
And therefore must I keep mine old age still, 
As long as it shall please th' Almighty's will. 
^T^Aoth will not rid me of this aching breast ; 
"'B I walk, because I cannot rest, 
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And on tlie ^rouod, my mother Nature's gate, 
I knock with mine old staff, early and late, 
And say to her, — Dear mother, let me in. 
Lo ! how I Tantsh, flesh, and blood, and skin. 
When shall I sleep for good ? Oh, mother dear, 
The coffin which has stood this many a year 
By my bedside, full gladly would I give 
For a bare shroud, so I might cease to live ; — 
And yet she will not do me. Sirs, that grace ; 
For which full pale and wrinkled is my face. 

" But, Sirs, in you it is no coartesy 
To mook an old man, whosoe'er he be, 
Much less a harmless man in deed and word. 
The Scripture, as in church ye may have heard, 
ifenth, — ^^ To an old man, hoar upon his head. 
Ye shall bow down.' Therefore let this be said 
By poor me now — Unto an old man do 
Nought which in age ye'd not have done to you. — 
And so God guard ye. Sirs, in weal or woe. 
I must go onward, where I have to go.*' 

" Nay," f other cried, " Old Would-be Dead and 
Gone, 
Thou partest not so lightly, by Saint John. 
Thou spak'st but now of that false villain Death, 
Who stoppeth here a world of honest breath : 
Where doth he bide ? Tell us, or by the Lord, 
And Judas, and the jump in hempen cord. 
As surely as thou art his knave and spy. 
We'll hang thee out, for thine old rheums to dry. 
Thou art his privy nipper, thou old thief. 
Blighting and blasting all in the green leaf." 

" Sirs," quoth the old man, " spare, I pray, your 
breaths : 
Death ye would find, and this your road is Death's. 
Ye see yon spread of oaks, down by the brook ; 
There doth he lie, sunn'd in a flowery nook." 
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Death sunning in a flowery nook ! How fli^ 
Each drunkard o'er the swao^, to smite him as be 
lies ! 

They reach the nook : and what behold they 

there ! 
No Death, but yet a sight to make them stare ; 
To make them stare, not out of mortal dread, 
But only for huge bliss and stounded head ; 
To wit, pour*d forth, countless, and deep, and broad, 
As if some cart had there discharg'd its load, 
A bank of florins of fine gold, — all bright, 
Fresh from the mint, plump, ponderous. What a 

sight ! 
They laugh'd, they leapt, they flung to earth, and 

rolrd 
Their souls and bodies in the glorious gold ; 
And then they sat and commun'd ; and the worst 
Of all the three was he that spoke the first. 

" God's life ! '* quoth he ; " here's treasure ! here's 

a day I 
Hush ; — ^look about Now hark to what I say. 
This store that luck hath sent us, boys, — ho ! ho ! 
As freely as it came, shall it not go ? 
By G — , it shall ; and precious nights we'll spend* 
Who thought friend Death would make so good an 

end? 
This is a wizard's Work, to 'scape us, hey ? 
No matter. 'Tis hard gold, and well shall pay. 
But how to store it. Sirs, to get it hous'd ? 
Help must be shunn'd. Men's marvel would be 

rous'd. 
Wherefore I hold that we draw lots, and he 
To whom it falls betake him suddenly 
To town, and bring us victuals here, and wine, 
Two keeping watch till all the three can dine ; 
And then at night we'll get us spades, and here, 
In its own ground, the gold shall disappear." 
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The lots are drawn, the yoniigefit thief sets off; 
And then the first, after a little cough, 
Resum'd — ^* I say, — we two are of one mind ; 
Thoa know'st it well ; and he bat a mean hind. 
Twas always so. We were the merr^r men. 
And he the chnrl and sot. Well, maik me then. 
^This heap of money, ravishing to see. 
The fool supposes, must be shared by three. 
But — ^hey ? Just so. You think, as ^se men do, 
That three men's shares are better shared by two.*' 

** Yet bow ? " said f other. 

" How !" said he :—" 'tis done. 
As easily as counting two to one. 
He sitteth down: thou risest as in jest, 
And while thou tumblest with him, breast to 

breast, 
I draw my dirk, and thrust him in the side : 
Thine follows mine ; and then we two divide 
The lovely gold. What say'st thou, dearest friend ? 
Lord I of our lusty life were seen no end." 

The bond was made. The jonmeyer to tiie 

town 
Meantime had in his heart roll'd up and down 
The beauty of the florins, hard and bright. 
'< Christ LcHrd I " thought he, '' what if I had the 

right 
To all this treasure, my own self alone ! 
There's not a living man beneath the throne 
Of God that should be half so blest as I." 
And thus he pondered, till the Enemy, 
The Fiend, who found his nature nothing loth, 
Whisper'd him, " Poison them. They're villains 

both. 
Always they cheat thee ; sometimes beat thee ; ^^ 
Carp at thy brains. Prove now whose brains 

soft." 

VOL. I. 16 
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With speed a shop he seeketli, where is sold 
Poison for vermin ; and a tale hath told 
Of rats and polecaits that molest his fowl. 
^* Sir," quoth the shopman, ^* God so guard my soul, 
As thou shalt have a drug so pure and strong 
To slay the knaves that do Ay poultry wrong, 
That were the hugest creature on Crod's earth •^ 
To taste it, stricken would be all his nurth 
From out his heart, and life from out his sense. 
Ere he could drag his body a mile hence.'' 

The cursed wretch, too happy to delay, 
Grasping the box of poison, takes his way 
To the next street, and buys three flasks of winet 
Two he drugs well against his friends shall dine^ 
And with a mark secures the harmless one. 
To drink at night-time till his work be done ; 
For all that night he looks to have no sleep, 
So well he means to hide his golden heap. 
And thus thrice arm'd, and fml of murderous glee. 
Back to the murderous two retumeth he. 

'^ What needeth more ? for even as their plan 
Had shaped his death, right so hath died tne man ; 
And even as the flasks in train were set, 
His heirs and scomers &11 into his net 



^*Ace thrown,** quoth one, smiling a smile &11 
grim; 
Now for his wine, and then we'll bury him." 

And seizing the two flasks, each held his breath 
With eyes to heav'n, and deep he drank his dealli. 
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A FRAOHEKT. 

'A Stranger brings to the King of Tartary, uMU he isfecut- 
ing^ certain wonderful presents, among which is a Brazen 
horse, which the monarch rides. 

At Sarra, in the land of Tartary, 
There dwelt a king, and with the Kuss warred he, 
Through which there perish'd many a doughty 

man; 
And Cambus was he call'd, the noble Khan. 
Nowhere, in all that region, had a crown 
Been ever worn with such entire renown. 
Hardy he was, and true, and rich, and wise, 
Always the same ; serene of soul and eyes ; 
Piteous and just, benign and honourable. 
Of his brave heart as any centre stable ; 
And therewithal he ever kept a state 
So fit to uphold a throne so fortunate, 
That there was nowhere such another man. 

This noble kine, this Tartar, Cambus Khan,!^ 
Had by the late Queen Elfeta, his wife, 
Two sons, named Cambalu and Algarsife, 
And a dear daughter, Canace by name, 
Whose perfect beauty puts my pen to shame. 
If you could see my heart, it were a glass 
To show perhaps how fair a thing she was ; 
But when I speak of her, my ton^e appears 
To lail me, looking in that mce of hers. 
'Tis well for me that I regard not those. 
Who love what I do, as my natural foes ; 
Or when I think how dear she is to be 
To one that will adorn this history, 
And how her heart will love him in return, 
My paper, sooner than be touched, should bum : 
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But she knows nothing of all this at present, \ 
She's only jounff, ^d innocent, and pleasant ; 
And sometunes % her father sits and sighs, 
On which he stoops to kiss her gentle-lidded eyed. 

And so befell, that when this Khan supreme 
Had twenty winters borne his diadenti. 
He bade the feast of his nativity 
Be cried through Sarra, as 'twas -wont to be. 
It was in Marcn ; and the young Idsty year 
Came in with such a &Kxi of gd^den cheer, 
That the quick birds, s^ainst tiie sunny sheen, 
What for the season and the thickenins green. 
Sung their sJleetfons loudly o'er the fidds : 
The^ seem'd to feel that they had got them shields 
Against the sword of winter, keen and cold. 

High is the feast in Saerra, that they hold ; 
And Cambus, with his royal vestments on, 
Sits at a separate table on a thftme ; 
His sons a little lower on the right ; 
His daughter on the left, a genue mght ; 
And then his peers, apart from either waU, 
Banged in majestic drapery down the hall. 
The galleries on tw^o sides Imve crowded slants 
Full as flow'r^hows, of ladies and gallants; 
And o'er the doorway, opposite the king, 
The proud musicians l^w their shaWms and sing. 

But to relate the whole of the array 
Would keep me from my tale a saEmmer's day \ 
And so I pass the service and the cost . 
The often-sileticed noise, the lofty toast. 
And the glad symphonies that leap'd to thank 
The lustre-giving Lord, whene'er ne drank. 
Suffice to say, that stfter the third coarse. 
His vassals, while the sprightly wine's in force, 
And the prond music mingles over all. 
Bring forth their gifts, and set them in the hall ; 
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And so. befell, that when t^e laat was set, 

And while the king sat thus in his estate, 

Hearing his minstrels playing from on high 

Before mm at his board deliciously. 

All on a sudden, ere he was aware. 

Through the hall door,' and the mute wonder 

there, 
lliere came a stranser on a steed of brass^ 
And in his hand he neld a looking-glass ; 
Some sparkling ring he wore ; and by his side. 
Without a sheath, a cutting sword was tied ; 
And up he rides unto the royal board : 
In all the hall there was not spoke a word : 
All wait with busy looks, both yonnff and old. 
To hear what wondrous thing they shall be told. 

The stranger, who appeared a noble page, 
High-bred, and of some twenty years of age. 
Dismounted from his horse ; and kneeling down. 
Bow'd low before the face that wore the crown ; 
Then rose, and reverenc'd lady, lords and all. 
In order as they sat within the haU, 
With such observance, both in speech and air, 
That certainly, had Kubla's self been tJiere,^ 
Or sage Confucius, with his courtesy, 
Return'd to earth to show what men ^ould be, 
He could not have improiy'd a single thing : 
Then turning lastly to address the king, 
Once more, but lightlier than at first, he bow'd. 
And in a manly voice thus spoke aloud :— - 

^' May the sreat Cambus to his slave be kktd 1 
My lord, the ICing of Arabj and Ind, 
In honour of your feast, this solemn day, 
Salutes you in the manner he best may, 
Ajid sends you, by a pace whom he holds dear, 
^is happy but his humble messenger) 
This steed of brass ; which, in a day and night, 
Through the dark half as safely as the light, 
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O'er sea and land, aad irlth your perfect eamei • '-' 

Can bear your bodjr wlieresoe'er yoti pleade: 

It matters not if skies be foul or fair ; 

The thins is like a thought, and cuts the air 

So smoothly, and so well observes the track, 

The man that will may sleep upon his back. 

All that the rider needs, when ne would turn, 

Or rise, or take him downwards, you may learn, 

If it so please you, when we speak within. 

And does but take the writhing of a pin. 

** This glass too, which I hold, such is its power^ 
That if by any chance, an evil hour 
Befell your empire or yourself, 'twould show 
What men you ought to know of, friend or 

foe; 
And more than this, if any lady's heart 
Be set on one that plays her an ill part. 
Or is in aught beneath her love and her, 
Here she may see his real character, 
All his new loves, and all his old pursuits : 
His heart shall all be shown her, to the roots. 

" Therefore, my lord, with your good leave, this 
glass. 
And this green ring, the ^enest ever was. 
My master, with his greeting, hopes may be 
Your excellent daughter's here, my lady Ganace. 

" The virtues of the ring, my lord, are these — 
That if a lady loves the flowers and trees. 
And birds, and all fair Nature's ministers, 
And if she bear this gem within her purse. 
Or on her hand, like any other ring. 
There's not a fowl that goes upon the wing. 
But she shall understand his speech or strain, 
And in hb own tongue answer him again. 
All plants that gardens or that fields produce. 
She shall be also skill'd in, and their use. 
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Whetfaor for swoetnefls or for rtaniwhing wounds : 
No secret ahall she nuM, that nnileB in bafanj 

grounds. 

" Lasdy, my lord, this sword has such a might, 
That let it meet the yeriest fiend in fight, 
'Twill carve throughout his armour the first stroke, 
Were it as thick as any branched oak ; 
Nor could the wound be.better for the care 
Of aU the hands and skills that ever were ; 
And yet, should it so please you, of your grace, 
To pcMS the flat side on the wounded place, 
Though it were ready to let out his soul. 
The nesh should close again, the man be whole. 

** Oh heart of hearts ! that nobody shall l»eak ! 
Pardon me, sir, that thus my leave I take 
E'en of a sword, and like a lover grieve. 
But its own self, unbidden, will not leave 
The hand that wields it, though it smote a Uock 
The dullest in the land, or dash'd a rock ; 
And this my master hopes may also be 
Acceptable to Tartary's majesty. 
With favour for himself, and pardon, sir, for me." 

The Khan, who listened with a gracious eye, 
Smil'd as he stopped, and made a due reply. 
Thanking the kin^, his brother, for the great. 
Not giAs, but glones, added to his state, 
And saying how it pleas'd him to have known 
So young an honour to bis neighbour's throne. 
The youth then gave the proper officers 
The gifts ; who, 'midst the music's bursting airs, 
Laid them before the kin^ and Canace, 
There as they sate, each m their high degree : 
But nothing that they did could move the horse ; 
Boys might as well have tried their little force 
Upon a giant with his armour on : 
The brazen thing stood still as any stone. 
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The steiagw hutea'd to raHeve t&eir doafat, *' 
And toucE'd his neck;, and led 1dm mMj oa/t ; 
And 'twas a wonder and a joy to see 
How well he went, he stept so tenderly. 

Great was the press that fixun all qnarten came 
To eaze upon this horse of sudden rame ; 
And many were the struggles to cet close, 
And touch the mane to try if it nnng loose. 
Or pat it cm the shining flanks, or fe^ 
The muscles in the necK that sternly swell ; 
But the Khan's officers forbade, end fear 
E'en of the horse conspir'd to keep tlie circle clear. 

High was the creature built, both broad and 
long. 
And with a true proportion to be strcmg ; 
And yet so ^^ horsely " and so quick of eye. 
As if it were a steed of Araby ; 
So that from tail to ear there was no part 
Nature herself could better, much less a9!t ; 
Only the people dreaded to pereeive 
How cold it was, although it se^'d alive ; 
And on all sides the constant wonder was 
How it could move, and yet was plainly brass. 

Of magic some discours'd, and some of powers 
By planets countenanced in kindly hours. 
Through which wise men had oompass'd jsngbty 

things 
Of natural wit to please illustrious kings ; 
And some fell talking of the iron chain . 
That fell fh>m heaven in M. kin^ Alan's reign ; ^ 
And then the^ ^x>ke of visions m the air, 
And how this creature might have been bom 

there; 
Of white lights heard at work, and fiery fights 
Seen in the north on coldest winter nights. 
And pale traditions of Pre- Adamites. 
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Much 4id the talk nm atso <m the sword, 
That kasm'd and heaPd, fit ^ft far sovereign lord. 
One said that he had heard, or read somewhere, 
Of a great aouthem king widi such a spear; 
A chief, who had for mother a sea-fairy, 
And slew a terror called the sagittary.s^ 
As to the glass, some thought the secret lay 
In what geomet^:is and others say 
Of angles and reflections, as a pond 
Shows not its sides alone, but things beycmd ; 
Iskander set one, like a sleepless eye. 
O'er a sea-town, far seen, and studied nigh, 
In which the merchant read of storms to come, 
Or hail'd his sunny ships blown softly home.^ 
But most the ring was talk'd of: every one 
Quoting that other ring of Solomon, 
Which, wheresoe'er it married, brought a dower 
Of wisdom, and upon the hand put power. 
A knowled^ of the speech of bmls was known 
To be a gi£ especially its own. 
Which made them certain that this ring of green 
Was part of it, perhaps a sort of skin 
Shed for some rea!lon as a serpent's is ; 
And here their reasoning was not much amiss. 
The wiser sort ponder'd and doubted ; folly 
Determin'd every thing, or swallow'd wholly ; 
The close and cunning, foolishest of all, 
Fear'd that the whole was diabolical, 
And wish'd the stranger might not prove a knave 
Come to find out what libem monarcbs gave, 
And ruin with his very dangerous horses 
People's eternal safety, and their purses. 
For what it puzzles vice to comprehend, 
It gladly construes to the baser end. 

Some wits there were began at last to doubt 
Whether the horse could really move about. 
And on their fingers' ends were arguing. 
When lo ! their subject vanish'd from the ring ; 
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The dinow done, Cambiu aroM ; and all 
Stood up, prepar'd to follow from the hsU : 
Od either side they bend beDeath hig eye: 
" Before him goeth the loud minatrelsj ; " 
And thiu Ihey pace into a noble room, 
Where dance and song were waidng till tbeycoaua 
With throng of waxen ligfau that shed a thin 

perfume. 
But first the king and his young visitor 
Go where the horse was put, and ckiae the ^loar ; 
And there the Khan learns all about the pin, 
And how the horse is haalen'd or held in. 
And tum'd, and made to rise or to deaeend. 
And all by a mere thumb and finger's end. 
The Btranger further tells him of a word, 
By which the horae, the instant it is heard, 
Vanishes with his sparkhng shape, like Hght, 
And comes again, whether it be day or night. 
" And, dr," said he, " my maste^ bade me say 
The first time I was honour'd in this way, 
(For on the throne you might prefer, he eaid, 
To wave such plain confessions from crown'd head) 
That one like yon were fitter far than he 
To ride the elements like a deity. 
And with a speed proportion'd to your will 
Shine on the good, and foil upon the ill ; 
For he, too sensaal and too satisfied 
With what small good lay near him, like a bride. 
Was ever but a common king ; but you 
A king, and a reforming conqueror, too."** 

Glad is great Cambns, both at this diBCOurse, 
And to be master of so strange a horse. 
And longs U> monnt at once, and go and see 
His hiKbest mountun tops in Tartary, 
Or look upon the Caspian, or appear 
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And an^-odier time he would have gone, 

So mufh he long'd to put his pinions on, 

But on Mb birthdaf twas not to be dcme ; 

And BO Ihey have return'd, and join'd die guests, 

Wbo wait uie finish of this feaet of feasts. 

But bow shall I describe tbe high deligbt, 
And all the jojs that danced into the night ? 
Inu^ne all that should conclude a feast 
Giv^ by a mighty prince, and in the east. 
And all wa9 here, Irom aong to supper stand, 
As dioogh it had arisen from fairy-land. 
The feast before it was a thing of state ; 
But this the flowery top, and finish delicate. 
Here were the cushion'd solas, the perfumes, 
The heavenly mirrors making endless rooms; 
The last quintessences of dnnks ; the trays 
Of colour'd relishes dress'd a thousand ways; 
The dancing girls, that bending here and there, 
With asking beauty lay along the ^r ; 
And lifter instruments, guitars and lutes. 
Sprinkling their graces on the streaming flutes ; 
And ^1 die sounds, and all the sweets of show. 
Feeing victorious while the harpings go. 
Not all the lords were there, only the test 
And greatest, all in change of garments drest ; 
And with them were the wives they thought the 

loveliest. 
You must not judge our Tartars by the tales 
Of nations merely eastern, and serails; 
The eastern manners were in due degree, 
But mix'd and rais'd with northern liberty; 
And women came with their impetuous lords. 
To pitch the talk and humanize the boards. 
Ana shed a gentle pleasure in the place, — 
The smooth alternate with the bearded face; 
As wrs in spring come soft among the trees. 
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Who, like t^ rest, whateTer the wacotuiie, . • 
Was sura to tnni it to the nfts aad borw) ' : 

Till, to the terror of eome lovers, word 
Was giv'n to feteh the mirror and die tmotd ; 
The rioe, meanwhile, being handed rouod, and 

tned 
Upon ftur fingers with a flntteriitg pride. 
Some iong'd to have the birds awake, and same 
Were ^ad enough the tatthug things were dianb. 
" Great heav'n 1 " thought one, and seeoi'd to 

faint away, 
" What Tab ! mj Khojah I) would the parrot nf 9" 
" And what," concaved another, " WMild the ja^ ? 
Fve oAen thought the wretch was goiiw to q>e>fc, 
He trolls the shocking wo:^ so in his beak : 
I'm sure the very first would make me shriek." 
Cambua, as sage as he was valiant, thou^t 
lliere was no need to have the creatures broa^tt; 
Nor, when the mirror came, would he p^mit 
That any but himself should rtiad ■□ it ; 
For which, aa he perodv'd, but mentiou'd not, 
Full thirty ladies lov'd him on the spot- 
As to the sword, he thought it beet to txy 
So masculine a thing in opeD sky ; 
Which made him also choose to ti^e a oouna 
Over the towers of Sarra on his htnve. 
So issuing forth, he led into the air, 
Saluting the sweet moon wluch met him there, 
And forth the steed was brought; you would h^re 

It knew for what, so easily 'twas led, 

And leant with such an air its lively bead. 

But when at rest, sdll as before it stood. 

As though its legs had to the ground been glued. 

Some urged it on, some dragg'd, and stxne would 

Have made it lift a fbol, but (ril ia vain. 



And yet %hen Caialws wbisper'd it, a thrill 
Flaab'd tiinnigli its Hnibt, nor could its feet be ttUI, 
But rock'd the bodj with a BprightJ^ eraae, 
As though it yeam'd al(A, and wdgh'd it fortlie 



The youth had talh'd of armonr like an oak, 
Aud how the sword would joint it with a stroke. 
The Khan had no convenient toe at hand. 
To see whM sort r^ earring he could sUnd, 
But in the moon ttere stood some oaken trees, 
And Bnddenlj, he struck at one cf these : 
Back, like a giant, fell its towenng size, 
And let the light on his victorioua eyes. 
The blow was clearly the sword's own, and yet 
The Khan, aa if ingpiT'd, felt proud of it, 
And leuiing on the horse as suddenly, 
He toucti'd the pin, and bade the fair good bye, 
ilnd 'midst liieir pretty shrieks, went mounting to 
tbeiky. 

Cambns ascended such a heieht so soon. 

And you might know by a tremendous shout. 

That not a soul in Sarra but look'd out ; 

But the fierce noise made some of them afraid. 

That it might startle e'en a brazen head, 

And threat'ning looks were turn'd upon the youth, 

Who glow'd and smd, " By all the faith and truth 

That IS, or can be, in the heart of man^ 

Nothing can happen to the noble Khan ; 

See, he returns 1 " And at the word, indeed. 

They saw returning the descending steed ; 
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Felt somewhat strange in diat great dtnptmttss. 

And was not aorry to relieve his eourt, 

By cutting his return some fethom short : ' 

Such awful looks has utter novelty 

To dash and to confijse the boldest eye. 

The Kban retum'd, ibef hasten att agaan 
To their warm room, but do not long remain r 
For late, and long, and highly-wrought delight ' 
Cannot, at will, resume its giddy height ; 
And so, his story told, and praises spread 
From mouth to mouth, he waved his court to 

bed; 
Yet still in bed, and dozing oft between, 
Their fading words recalled what they had seen : 
Still of the ring they mumbled, and the glass. 
And what amazing things might come to pass : 
And when they slept (for suppers produce dreams, 
And join'd with dinners, mount them to extremes) 
A hundred vapour-headed souls that night 
Went riding their own brass with all their might : 
They skim, they dive, they shoot about, they soar^ 
They say, — " Why rode I not this way before ? 
Strange ! not to think of such a perfect goer I 
What leg that crosses brass would stoop to home- 
flesh more ? '* 25 

Ay : such, quoth the wise wit, is human life : 
We dream of mirth, and wake, and find one's 

wife! 
Nay, quoth the wiser wit, the best way then 
Is to wake little, and to sleep again. 
Wake much, if life go right : if it go wrong, 
Learn how to dream wim Chaucer all day long: 
Or learn still better, if you can, to make 
Your world at all times, sleeping or awake ; 
The true receipt, j^rhether by days or nights, 
To charm your griefs, and double yourdelights. 



Fftoc^ and Fact ditf^ in tbii utone ; 
One stnkes our spirit, and our robstanoe one ; 
But both alike can bnns into our eyes 
The tettra, and mAke & thoosand feelings rise 
Of smartJng wrongs (H' pleasant sj'mpathiee. 

But sleep thou too, my pen. At mom well tell 
What sweet and ead new knowledge there befell 
The lady of the ring within a warbling dell. 



THE GENTLE ARMOUR; 



In clrcnmataace of this stoty — a knight flght- 



deUDBlMt garment of his miitreea — it 
the Fabliaux that v^re veni&ed by 
The lady's appearance in the garmen 
from Ihe same poem. The turn give 
the colonrlag, and the sentiment, n 



Mr. Way. 
le battle, Is 



The 01 



hnmonred craven for ber hnshand, is made love to b; 
three knigblsi to each of whom, as a trial of bis affection, 
and by way of proving the 1«ndemeaa of her deserts, she 
-propotea that he sball mii In the fliht of a tonrnament. 

with no other covering to bis body tSan tbeonejuel 

tioned. Two of them decline the experiment^ the third 









Ik tbegoodipouHino 



AUomuoe U to be nude Sot ths opiafoiw of a AU^nAt 
tfi; and we see, even here, right uid wmQg prioc^te 
stniggUiw tn tbe perplexities oTcnatoai. Bat the eoJti- 
TKticHi of bmle farce is □pperiDost; and noQiiDg can 
lacoDcils at to tl» d(«ps8ittaB at tb* wnnoi who eonld 
speculate apon soek a Itiboto to hor Tsnit^- It Is bcnttd 
that the heroiDe of tfaa foUaviag varsitu of ^ UM7, «it)l- 
ont being wanting in self-iova, ja a little better, and not 
UQBnited lo any age. 

It haa beeo Ihou^t by some p«rBDns(andlamasluuned 
Ibr Cfaeiraakes, not for my own, to eajtt) that tbe leading 
snbject of the poem, a thin, is nnflt for relationi In tbe 
name of common seme andmodeaCy, on vhat groand?';! 
confess 1 shonld tbink very ill of any mind, not perverted 
in its ideas by the worst kind of town life, tbat conld entar- 
lajn so miworthy a fcncy. Moat assuredly I -wrola for pp 
Each persons, bat for the innocent, the Doble, and theiriM. 
I certainly, etpecially after sHch warning, wooM aot nM 
the poem to eTerybody. i would not have read it, for iQ- 
ttance, had I lived in IhBir days, to the chib-numB of Tom 
Brown aad Tom D'Urfey; and I mictat baTC bad doubts 
of the Bodieitces of Mra. Behd and Hrt. GentitTra; but I 
could have read it with plaasoie (lit 



•a aad Sleeie, to Atterbniyandfierk^y,!! 
KivcB Mid to their daughters. I would havs saiaDUuiuw 
about the story iu tbe circles of Rir>D; Charleg the Seeood, 
mata or female; nothing lo the BackmghuBs and Roches- 
ters, OF the Duchesses of Cleveland and Portsmouth ; but 
i would have repeated it without heeitatioa lo Cowley, to 
Evelyn, to Andrew Marvell, to Milton himself, and lo every 
woman whom tJiey respected; — to Lady Faoahflwe, «i)d 
to Lucy HntchiniHHi. -^ So thought mlirm," I would be 
ewocn, would have " altered tteir cbeek." They woilld 
have thoaglit of noUiing but tba aantinieni, and rtitm a, 
and noblenese of the story. With Hum only woaM ehMks 
lika theirs have glowed. ; 

or some imaginabla living readers, ei^ually refined. It 
does not become me to speak; butlmajadd, that "th(S9 
poor, noble, wounded, and sick men," who are saBsrtBg fito' 
IU in the East, would £nd the achievements, and probably 
Out afltetlons of tbe sMrv. (oo much like some of their 



CANTO I. 

*A i.ADv's gHt I ring, which meant in blame. 
Hie glonoua hauberk to a knight became. 
And in the field such dire belabouring bore. 
As gentle armour oever stood before ; 
A Mi^ of love, tit for the-pnrest ears, 
Wkh smiles begnn and dos'd, and manhood ii 



TbcKB iiv'd a knight, when knighthood n 



He stuuk as fimily (o his frieud as horae ; 

And only ebow'U, for so complete a jouth, 

fiomeirhat too perfect a regajd for truth. 

He own'd 'twas inconvenient ; somedmeB felt 

A wish 'twere buckled in another's belt ; 

Doubled its modesty, its use, its right, 

Yet Hl\er all remain'd the aamfftruc knight: 

So potent is a custom, early taught ; 

And to such str^uls may honest men be brought. 

'Tis (rue, to be believ'd was held a claim 
Of gentle blood, and not to be, a shame : — 
A liar, notorious as the noonday bud. 
Was bound to fight you, if you call'd him one: — 
But yet to be so nice, and stand, profesa'd, 
All b'uth, was held a pedantry at best ; 
Invidious by the men ; and by the fair 
A thing at once to dote on and beware. 
What bliss to meet his flatteries, eye to eye '. 
Bat could he not, then, tell ooe little lie ? 

At length our hero found, to take his pari, 
A lovely girl, a quick and vii^n head;, 



One that believ'd what any friend aTen^4, 
Much more the whbp'rer of earth's sweetest wocdp. 
He lov'd her for her cordial, trusting way8» . 
Her love of love, and readiness to praise ; 
And she lov*d him because he told ner so, 
And truth makes true love doubly sweet to know. 

It chanc'd this lady in relation stood 
To one as beautiful, but not so ^ood, . 
Who had been blaz'd, for what indeed she wae, 
By a young lord, over his hijppocras,86 
Her lover once, but now so far from tender. 
He swore he'd kick her very least defender. 
The world look'd hard for some one of her kin 
To teach this spark to look to his own skiA ; 
But no one came : the lady wept for sjnte ; 
At length her cousin ask'd it of the knight. 

The knight look'd troubled to the last degree, • 
Turn'd pale, then red, but said it could not be. 
With many sighs he said it, many pray'rs 
To be well construed — nay, at last with tears ; 
And own*d a knight might possibly be better. 
Who read the truth less nicely to the letbar ; 
But 'twas his weakness — 'twas his education,— 
A dying priest had taught him, his relation, 
A kmd of saint, who meant him for the church, ' 
And thus had left his breeding in the lurch ; 
The good old man ! he lov'd mm, and took blame i 
(He own'd it) thus to mix his love with shaoae : 
" But oh reflect, my sweet one," cried the youth, 
" How vou yourself have lov'd me for my tntfii j . 
How I love you for loving it, and how 
Secure it makes us of our mutual vow. 
To feel this hand, to look into those eyes, — 
It makes me feel as sure as of the earth and skies." 

*' I did love, and I do," the lady cried, i 

With hand but half ailow'd, and cheek aside ; 
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^' But theii I tlrought yoa took me at my word, 
Afid 'iirofild have scom'd what I pronounc'd absuiH 
My cousin's wrong*d ; Tm sure of it ; do you 
Be sure as welly and show what you can do : 
Let but one mind be seen betwixt us two/' 

In vain our hero, while his aspect glow'd 
To hear these^ lovely words, the difference show'd 
'Twixt her kind wishes and an ill desert : 
The more he talk'd, the more her pride was hurt 
Till rais'd from slow to glow, and tear to tear, 
And pique to injury, she spoke of fear. 

" Fear ! " cried the knight, blushing because 
Wudi'd, 
While sorrow through his gaze in wonder rush'd 
*'• Had I been pres^it when this lord was heard, 
I mig^t perhaps have stopp'd him with a word ; 
One word (had I suspected it) to show 
How ignorant yoa were of what all know ; 
And with what passion you could take the part 
Of one, unworthy of your loving heart : 
But when I know the truth, and know that he 
Knew not, nor thought, of either you or me. 
And when I'm call'd on, and in open day. 
To swear that true is false, and yea is nay, 
And know I'm in a He, and yet go through it, 
By all thafs blest I own I cannot do it. 
Lei me but feel me buckled for the right, 
And come a world m arms, I'm still a knight : 
But give my foe the truth, and me the fraud. 
And the pide scholar of the priest is awed." 

" Say not the word," the hasty fair one crie< 
" I see it all, and wish I might have died. 
Go, Sir, oh go ! a soldier and afraid ! 
Was it for this you lov'd a trusting maid ? 
Your presence kills me. Sir, with shame and sne 
She said ; and sunk in tears and handkerchief 
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*' Ah, Mabel^'* saiid tiie blight^ as wilb:a kiss^• / ) 
He bow'd on her dropped head, '^ yoH^M oioiim.' ib^, 

tliis." 
He looked upon her glossy locks, adimr'd 
Their gentleness for once, and mth a sigh retirVt. 

From di^ to day Sir Hugh has paced hi^ floor, 
Look'd out of wmdow, listened at me door. 
Wrote twice ; wrote thrice ; learnt of her health ; 

took up 
His lute, his book ; fiU'd, and forgot, a erip ; 
Tried all but pride, and found no comfort still : 
Lov'd him she had, but more had loved her will. 

It chanc'd a short time after, that the king 
Proclaim'd a joust at the return of sprins : 
The suburb was all hammers, boards, and crowd ; 
The knights and tailors pleased, the ladies proud ; 
All but our hero and the cousins twain. 
Who nurs'd their several sullenness of pain, 
And tore in secret much their mental hair ; 
The ladies that the^ had no lovers there. 
The gentle knight m amorous despair. 
The lord who had denounced the ught one's name^ 
Seeing no step to vindicate her fame. 
And hearing of her cousin's broken vow. 
Would laugh, and lift his shoulders and his brow, 
And talk of tricks that run in families ; 
And then he'd lift his glass, and looking wise, 
Drink to the health of " Truth betwixt Two Lies," 
Two fluster'd fools, though brave, and men of birtb, 
There were, who join'd m this unseemly mirth ; 
Fellows who knew, and knew it to their shame. 
The worth of one, and chaff of t'other dame* 
These clubb'd their jealousies, revenue, and spite. 
Till br6ad the scandal grew, and reach'd the uoight 

Our lover heard with mingled rage and joy, 
"^en rose from out his grief, and call'd his boy, 



(A pretty pS^ witii letter-beanng &ce,) 
AnawnWE ks miatrew to imfdore beFgraoe; 
Her grace and pardon to implore, and gome 
Small favour for the battle, now to come, — 
A glove, a Mnog, au^t but a cmel No, 
To plume his next day's pounce upon the foe. 
The pi^ reMmi with doaht upon his eyes, 
And brmgii a packet which his lord untKs. 
" My lady-wrote not, saw me not," he »aid, 
" But senda that answer to tJie note iuBlead." 
" This string," esclaims the knight, — " Cut 

They lift 
A lid of pasteboard, and behold a shift 1 



CANTO [I. 

"Now whether shame she means me, or my bliss," 
The kni«ht he cries, " thank her for this, for this I " 
And as he spoke, he smother'd up a kiss : — 
" To-morrow sees me panoplied indeed, 
And blessed be (be thought shall clasp me while I 

Next day the lists are set, the trumpets blown, 
And grace requested for a knight unknown. 
Who summons, and to mortal fight defies, 
Three lordly knights for most uiilordly calumnies. 
What calumnies they are, he need not tell ; 
Their names and consciences will serve as well. 
The names are then resounded through the place, 
And tow'rds the entrance turns the u ' " " ''"'" 



With Kora and rage the atnrdy gallants bear. 
And ask what madman wants a sepulchre ; 

Rut when Iho itraniHir mth hia fiuw iinalinwil. 
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S[>r on Ilis trunk at least was natigbt beside) 
e doubtftil laughter in amazement died. 
•Twas clear the champion would be drench'd with 

wounds, 
Yet see how calm he rides, the accustom'd rounds ! 
His mould is manly as the lawn is frail, 
A shield is on his arm, his legs and thighs in 

mail; — 
The herald's laws forbid a wounded steed ; — 
All strain their eyes, and on the shift they read, 
Written in black, and answering to the part 
The motto spoke o^ ** It has touch*d her heart." 

To admiration deep th' amazement turns, 
The dumbness to discourse, which deeply bums ; 
Till the four parties to their posts fall m, 
And soft eyes dazzle, ere the blows begin. 

No stint or measure in his gallantry 
The stranger knew ; but took at once all three : 
The trumpets blew their blast of bloody weather, 
The sworas are out, the warriors rush together, 
And with such bulk and tempest cmnes the knight. 
One of the three is overborne outright, 
Saddle and man, and snaps his wrist The wretch 
Proclaims his rage and torture in a screech. 
The three had thousht to save the shift, and bring 
The wearer down, for laughter to the king : 
But seeing what they see, and both on fire 
To reach him first, they turn and charge in ire. 
And mix the fight ; and such a storm succeeds 
Of clatfring shields, and helms, and hurtling 

steeds, 
With such a toil pell-mell, now that, now this. 
Above, beneath, and rage of hit and miss, 
And horses half on ground or staring high. 
And crouching skill, and trampling sovereignty, 
That never was beheld a nght so nt 
^~ ^«ffle and turn pale the gazer's wit. 



Nathlesi snob akill the nuuVllous kni{|bt dnpUy'd, 
Tbe shift some tinie was spotless as t^ maia ; 
Xm a great gush procluniing blood was drawn, 
Kedder and redder grew the dainty lawn, 
And drench'd and dnppiiia, not d thread there stood. 
But wbat was batb'd in his benignant blood. 
Sudden he tum'd ; and whirlmff like a wheel. 
In both their teeth sent round tbe whistling steel ; 
Then with a Jovud wrist, he flash'd it down, 
And cleft the right man's shoulder (o the bone ; 
Who fell, and Use tbe first was borne aside : 
" Is it a devil, or a saint?" they cried ; 
A tenderer murmur midst tbe fadjes ran ; 
. With tears they bless'd '■ tbe angel of a man." 

The gallant lord was now the only foe, 
And fresh he seem'd : the knight could not be so ; 
In that last blow his «Crea^ mast have been 

His arm appears unbing'd, hie brain benumb'd ; 
And as the aword seems carving him to death, 
At ev'ry gash the crowd draw in their breath. 
Sudden the blades are soapp'd ; the clubs of steel 
Are call'd ; the stranger is observ'd to reel ; 
Then grasps with bo£ his hands tbe saddle-bow, 
And bends for breath ; the people cry " No ! No I " 
And all the court unconsciously arise : 
The ladies on the king turn weeping eyes. 
And manly pray'rs are miK'd with sobs and cries. 
The monarch was about to part the fight, 
When, hie club brought, sore passion seized the 

knight. 
Who grasp'd it, rais'd it like an iron frown. 
And rising in his stirrups, sent it down : 
It met the other's, taking heavier pains. 
And dash'd it, club and helmet, in his bnuns. 
A stifled shriek is heard, the victim fiills, 
The victor too: "Helpl Help!" the monarch 

A ehoat, half terror, shakes the suburb walls. 



Hbhebnmbws'd.di^vt „ 
Of the beit kmtgkt tiiaX ever boK ^sgrace. 
Now Beeming dead, and gone to his kmg rest 
In comfort cold of that hard-hearted vert. 
The loTelkst ladiea kisi him as be i»y, 
Hien waleh the leech, who cub his veit away. 
And cieara hii woands. The weeping dunes. pm~ 

Linen and bAlms, and part his foiiom hair. 
And let upon his face uie blessed air. 

MeanwMla Uie tidings to lus mistress come, 
Who clasps her hands and for awhile is dumb ; 
Hien owns the secret why the shift wa« sent, 
But said he &t exceeded what she meant 
Pale and despairing to tite spot she flies. 
Where in his death-like rest her lover lies. 
And prays to be let in : — they let her in : 
She sees his hands l^d straight, aad his pale chin. 
Nor dares advance to look upon hia face, 
ISU round her come the ladies in the place. 
Who comfort her, and aay she must cwnplete 
The cure, and set her in the nurse's seat. 

All day she wateh'd, ail night, and all next day, 
And scaniely tum'd her face, except to pray, 
"nil the third mom ; when, breatfamg with a mMtn, 
And feeUng the soft hand that clasp'a his own, 
He woke, and saw the face that had not ceas'd 
To haunt hia thoughta, in forest or at feast, 
ViBibly present, sweet with begging fears. 
And eyes that lov'd him through remoisetol tears. 
Ah I lov ■ ■" ■■ ■ 

Might ai 

What need I aay '/ a loitering cure is his. 
But full of sweets, and precious memories, 
And whispers, laden from the land of bW 
Sir Hugo with the lark has left hia bed ; 
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Tia Jam ; tis lewea^ mtonth ; in slfdrt/ tbfrf ymd. 
But how ? like other people, you sappt^se, 
In silks and state, as all good story goes. 
The bridegroom did, and never looked so well, 
Not e'en when in the shift he fought pell-mell : 
But the fair bride, instead of things that bless 
Wedding«day eyes, displayed a marvellous dress,- 
Marvellous, and homely, and in open sight ; 
. The people were so mov'd, they wept outright 

For lo ! with hair let loose about her ears, 
And taper in her hand the fair appears, 
And naked feet, a rosy saint at shrifl, 
And round her bosom hangs the ruddy shift : 
Tatter'd it hangs, all cut and carv'd to rags ; 
Not fairer droop, when the great organ drags 
Its thunders forth, a church's hundred flags. 
With glimmering tears she hastens to his feet, 
And kneels to kiss them in the public street, 
Then takes his hand, and ere she will arise. 
Entreats for pardon at his gracious eyes ; 
And hopes he will not scorn her love for life, 
As his most humble and most honour'd wife. 

Awhile her lord, with manly deference, stoo 
Wrapt in the sweetness of that angel mood ; 
Thmst stoop'd, and on her brow his soul impre 
And at the altar thus the bride was dress'd. ^ 



THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 

KiHQ Frakcis was a hearty king, and 1 

royal sport,27 
And one day as his lions fought, sat looking 

court; 
The nobles filled the benches, with the la 

their pride, 
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And 'nwanftl tiwm safe iktb CaUnt dto Iammb^ iritb 

one for whom he sigh'd : 
And troly- 'twas a gallant thing te see tbait^io^iin* 

ing show, 
Yaloiir md love, and a king abocre^ and Ae. vog^al 

beasts below. 

Ramp'd and roar'd the lions, with horrid laughing 
jaws; 

They bit, they glar'd, gave blows like beams, a 
wind went with tiaeir paws ; 

With wallowing 'might and stifled roar they roU'd 
on one another. 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thun- 
derous smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came wkisking 
through the air ; 

Said Francis then, *' Faith, gentieman, we're b^l^ 
here than there." 

De Lorffe's love o'erheard the King, a beauteons 

hvely dame 
With smiling lips and sharp bright eyee^ which 

alway seem'd the same ; 
She thought, the Count my lover is brave as brave 

can be; 
He surely would do wondrous things to show his 

love of me ; 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is 

divine ; 
1*11 drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory 

wiU be mine. 

She dropp'd her glove^ to prove his lovle, the* 

look'd at him and smiled ; 
He boVd, and in a moment le]4>'d among the liotts 

wild: 
The leap was auick, return was quick, he has rft- 

gain'd his place, 
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OPhen dtvew 1^ glove, but not witii lore, right 

the lady's face. 
'*^By HeaT'n ! '* said Franeis, " righdy done ! '* ai 

he rose from where he sat : 
^ No \&fey** quoth he, ^* but yanity, sets love a ta 

like that" « 



THE FANCY CONCERT. 

They talk*d of their concerts, and Cramers, j 

spohrs. 
And pitied the fever that kept me in-doors, 
And I smiled in my thought, and said, ** O 

sweet fancies, 
And animal spirits, that still in your dances 
Come bringing me visions to comfort my care. 
Now fetch me a concert : — ^imparadise air." 

Then a wind, like a storm out of Eden ( 
pouring 
Fierce into my room, and made tremble the 1 

ing, 
And fill'd, with a sudden impetuous trample 
Of heaven, its comers ; and swell'd it to amp 
Dimensions to breathe in, and space fo 

power ; — 
Which falling as suddenly, lo I the sweet flow 
Of an exquisite fairy-voice open'd its blessing 
And ever and aye, to its constant addressing. 
There came, falling in with it, each in the la? 
Flageolets one by one, and flutes blowing 

fast, 
And hautboys and clarinets, acrid of reed. 
And the violin, smoothlier sustaining the spe 
As the rich tempest gathered, and buz-r 

moons 



Of tamboan, t«d dee)t bases, and gi&nl i 

And ^a goMen Dnmbone, thaH darteth it* longua!'' 

Like a fee of the gods; nor was witnting' thH 

Like a Budaen, fate-bringing, oracular fioand. 
Or Earth's iron genius bnret np Stoat the grtniad, 
A terrible slare, come to wmt on his masters 
The goda, with exnltings that clang'd tike disas'i 

And then epoke the oi^ns, the yerr gods the)', ' ' 
Like thunders that roll on a wind-blowing day, 
And taking the rale of the roar in their haiKB, 
Lo ', the Genii of Music came oat of al! lands, 
And one of them said, " Will my Lord tell bit 

What concert 'twould please his Fireddeship to 
have?" 
Then I aaid, in a tone of imraeose will and 

" Let orchestras rise to some exquisite measure ; ' 
And let there be lights and be odours ; and let 
Tlie lovers of music serenely be set ; 
And then, with their Angers in lily-white stoles. 
And tiieinselves clad in rose^iolonr, fetch Hte &A 

Of all the composers accounted divinest, 

And wi^ their own hands let them jiaj me tb^ 

Then lo I was perform'd my immense wiU ami 

■ pleasure, 
And orchestras rose to an exquisite measura; 
And lights were about me, and odours ; and set 
Were the lovers of music, all wondrously met ; 
And then with their singers in lily-white stoles, 
And themselves clad in rose-colour, in came the 



■ '4ib-t-mafy:yrhB Italy beard then attd -Carman}', 
Meloily'l beart, and die rich brain of htnitony : 
Fresh Pwsirilo, whose mts are ae now, 
Though we know them by heart, Ei9 Ma^'bloESom: 

and dew ; 
And Kxtore'e twin son, Pergcdese ; and Bach, 
Old father of finues, with his endless fine talk ; 
And muck,9V who saw gods, and die learned swe( 

Of Ha^n; and Winter, whose sorrows are hea 

And airy CorreUi, whose bowinfc seems made 
For a hand villi a jewel ; and Handel array'd 
In Olympian thunders, vast lord of the spheres. 
Yet pious himself, with his blindness in tears ; 
A lover trithal, and a conq'ror, whose marches 
Bring demigoda under victorious arches ; 
Then Ame sweet and tricksome ; and maste 

Pnrcell, 
Half priest and half prince; and Mozart nniver 
Bnt euidly with exquisite gallantries found. 
With a grove, in the distance, of holier sound ; 
Nor foi^t was thy dulcitude, loving Sacchini ; 
Nor love, young and dying, in shape of Bellini 
Nor Weber, nor Hinunel, nor mirth's swe( 

Oimarosa ; much lees tlie great organ-vinc'd fai 
Of Marcello, that huah'd the Venetian sea ; 
AmA stiange was the shout, when it wept, het 

Thou sonl full of grace as of grief, my heart-cli 
My poor, mj moat rich, my afl-feeling Beetbov 
O'er all, like a passion great Pasta was heoi 
As high as her heart, that truth-uttering bird ; 
And Banti was there; and Grassini, that god 
Dark, deep-ton'd, large, lovely, with glorioui 

And Jordan, whose laugh was a love ; and 
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And Gay's Polly Fenton, and Mlton's Baroni ; 

And Mara ; and Malibran, stung to the tips 

Of her fingers mtfa pleasure ; and rich Todor^s 

lips ; 
And was it a voice ? or what was it ? say^ 
That like a falFn angel beginning to pray, 
Was the soul of all tears and celesdal despair ? 
Paganini it was, 'twixt his dark-flowing hair. 

So now we had chorus, and now ere had song, 
Now instruments hurryias the warble along; 
Now pauses that pampered resumption ; and now — 
But who shall describe what was ^ay^d us, or how ? 
Twafl wonder, 'twas transport, hwmlity, poide ; 
'Twas the heart of the mistress that sat by one's 

side ; 
'Twas the Graces invisible, moulding the air * ' 

Into all that is shapely, and lovely, and fair. 
And running our fancies their teaderest rounds 
Of endearments and luxuries, turn'd into sounds ; 
'Twas argument even, the logic o£ tones ; 
'Twas m^u'ry, 'twas wishes, 'twas laoghter, 'twas 

moans ; 
'Twas pity and love, in pure impulse obey'd ; 
'Twas the breath of the stuff of which passion is 

made. 
And these are the concerts I have at my will ; 
Then dismiss them, and laugh at your puffs and 

your " bilL"„ 
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BI^UE-STOCKING EEVELS ; 

THE FEAST OF THE VIOLETB. 

CANTO I. 

blowing v^ai tort of re6«Jk« AfoBo gave hii nymphi^ at; ; 
how godsfumuh houses, 

Lo ! I, who in verse flowing smooth as the wine 
(t( Modest yoath !") once recorded a dinn( i 

divine,3^ • 

And showed the great god of the snn, entertainii i 
With wit and craek'd walnuts 'the poets th( i 

reigning; 
Now siagy in a dance fitter still for the crupper 
Whose wings bore me thither, a more divi ; 

Supper ; 
For thai was of man, though of Phoebus ; but thv 
Of Phoebus, and woman, and blue-stocking blisf 

The god, 70U must know, then, like other bri 1 

souls, 
Attends not to ev'ry dull curfew that tolls. 
Bull oft^ pa^s visits at ni^ht-time, and sits 
Conversing till morning with beauties and wits 
In guise of some talker renown'd, — my Carlyle 
Jeffrey, Coleridge, or Wilson ; — -joy listens 

while ; — 
And in case he 's too late for Aurora, they say 
Some proxy, I know not who, brings up the di 
Which is likely ; — for after a night such as tha 
The day, you may notice, is terribly flat 

Well ; the eve of last May-day, his work I 
done, 
Apollo sat playing his lute in the sun, 



MhB/C^tird:M»'^eir hi tiie ddep begati sittkl&g ; ^ 
And roiRftck it, the^ Watser-Nymphs, with their eyes 

winking, 
Plash'd, patting the horses, and ioos'ning the'rema. 
While tii^ late ^i^ough the lustre sent hooding i^ 

stramB, 
When k>l he saw eomhig toward him, In pairs, 
Such doves of Petitions, and loves of sweet Pray 'rs. 
All landing, as each touched his chariot, in sighs, 
And begging his aid in behalf of bright eyes, 
That it made him look sharper, to see whence they 

came : — 
The windows on earth, at the flash of that ahn. 
Burst i^denly all into diamonds and flame. 

" By Jove ! " said Apollo, " well thought on.-*- * 

I've dined 
With the Poets : — ^'tis now Ughly proper, I find, ' ' 
To descend (and with finger-tips here he feA 

trinmiing 
His love-locks celestial) and sup with the Women." 

He said; and some messages giving those 
daughters 
Of Ocean, — arch-eyed, — buxom dancers in w^ 

ters, — 
They gave him some answer (I never heard what) 
Which tiiey paid for, i' faith, with a dance on the 

spot ; 
For shaking his locks, and a pleasant i^wn casting, 
He thrust his car back with his foot everlastmg. 
And sprang up in air with a bound so divine. 
As sous'd their sweet souls in the roar of the brine.' 
Then laughing the laugh of the gods, he rose-higher^ 
And higher, and higher, on the whirl of his fire, 
X^ark nugbty ; till choosing his road, like the dove 
Which bears at its warm bosom letters of love, 
^e gliot, all at once, in a long trail of light, 
^^Q l^he star that comes liquidly through the soft 
night, 



AQd#^l«4l in « '' Hoqae t^ LeV&^QM^g H}i^ Park 
t* ,U4i%r]^h'd ; " — but not so, ye gods, before dark 

O Seddo&l O GHlowI O Mr. MoreU! 

8. Tapi:^ aud Holland I O Minter I O SnaU ! 
ev'ry one else, dear to new married apooses, 
Doa't. speak any laore of your fitting up houses ; 
Qon't naent^on yonrsevres, your btihU^ w^motUus . 
And forever henceforth have no customei i 

Hughes : 
Quoach the light of your lustres, great Ferry ai i 

Co. : 
Ye Bantiugs, be counted extremely 80-«o: 
Nay, hold, your tongue, Robins; amaze us i 

longer 
In paragraphs, '* coming it " stronger and strong' 
Cease roanng in ereat A, and wheedling in sms 
And thou, even thou, greatest gusto of all, 
Wasteful shade of magnificent, house-warm { 

Guelph, 
Turn . about in thy tomb, and say, ^^ Laid on i 

shelf!" 

The house not an instant had felt the g 

presence. 
When something — I know not what — ^bv 

quintessence 
Of fragrance and purity hallow'd the place. 
Some spirit of lilies, and crystal, and srace. 
His height he had stooped, as he entei^ the d( 
-Towards the human ; but still his own costun i 

wore, 
Or at least a Greek vest ; and be sure he i 

bay; 
In short, was a kind of Apollo d'Orsay. 
Then gliding irom room to room, like a slow 
Hsdf a fi)ot m>m the floor, his lute went playi 
And the sound was a magical charm to mves 
What$K)ever he look'd on with all he lik'd bei 
VOL. i. 17 
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Nor indded was it strange liiat his lute should do 

this, 
When Amphion, you know, built a city with his. 

Thus the baU-room^ whose waiAscot was Btacco 

before, 
Bose in arches of floweray midway fixMn the iloor, 
All dabbled with dew^irt^ and stairM with H 

breath; 
While the rest (for no cold could give shoulders 

" their death." 
Where Phoebus was present) was all a fair dight 
Of iVry, and cushions of oik, bridal white .* — 
r&fore ci^ours for these would flow in with 1^ ball :} 
And betwixt the fair couches were services small 
Of ices, and oreams, and clear jellies, sonoo^^^ourd, 
The very tip-ends of refreshment and cold. 

Then the drawing-room — ^What, think ye, hung 

the walls these ? 
Cloth of gold ? No, of sunbeams. 'Twas ttiade of 

his hair. 
The immense window-curtains, Calypso^ own 

woolten, . 

Like clouds to the sunset, hung gorgeously sullen. 

But as to the suppeivroom ! O liMm Aladdin, 
Thy genii had found it a thing to go mad in ; 
Such wealth (which yet somehow fell soft on the 

eyes) 
Branched it over with jewels of wonderful size, 
All carv'd into fruit, thick and leafy, and all 
Encrusting white marble, as vines do a walL 
The fruit, colour's minions, like ecstasy shone ; 
While the marble, most fair, and yet mellow of tone, 
Cai||0 cooling the warmth, the rich masses between ; 
^Ut t)ie ceiling was one mighty sapphire serene, 
Jr^^tn ^^® centre of which, and their stamens of gold, 
'C^*^ ^ed such a light, as ^was peace to behoftl. 
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And fortb, from All sides, issaed t£q>^stiy and i&h 
And sofa, with pictures of loveliest iafole^ 
And portraits, with eyes that seem'd happy 

come, 
Of Wits Mid sweet women ; and every room 
Had music, unseen in it, waiting to may ; 
A note, BOW and then, would eome chnckting aw 
As though with its rapture it vainly was striving 
And hark ! the burst comes I the Mr guests 

arriving. 

Bat first, I must tril you who form'd the spe 

tors;— 
Imprinus, die Foete, the happy Translators, 
Tfa^ Wits, the Ph3rsi<^n8 (they say that the eodl 
To Knighton, Smith, Elliotson, specially noddec 
All Artists, all Archers (a, bright Muslung stan 
Put a bud in the cheeks of their green*^0T 

fair;) 
The Musicians, the Singers (of course the < 

oidy;) 
And lasdy (^for fear any heart should feel lone 
Although with a god,*-Hand to crown it beside 
With the sweetest of glories, Aome-glory,) all i 
Were consulted, of husbands, and mends, and 

tions, 
And kiveis, and children.-^^Of all adorations 
Commend me to that, which enwrapt ev'ry f< 
In love towards the god, for this household 

nature. 

" Well said I " cries the reader ; ** but sto 

Poet J— 

The god's invitation — ^pray how could they ku 

We hear of no message ; no list had enrolled 

'Tis true; 'twas not wanted; their Genius 

'em;-r 
The Spirit that's bom with us but becomes ^ 
Solely i^th those to such suppers admissible 



Beauteoug it was, to see each how he led 

His charge by the haitd, with the tlame oo hia 

She walking, he gliding. It save her BwJi gt«ats 
Ab made the crowd happj to lo<A in her &ce 

gjr never did crowd Mther yet at a door so).; 
B plain became hanasome, the handsomest more 

BO, 

If pl^D any face can be call'd that has eyes 
Such as almoet ail brain wiUi its deep Iqck sup- 
plies: 
The music ceas'd playing, as each was presented,; 
And Silence, with stghs, 'twas so ultra-con tented. 
Felt tears in the eyes of its rapture, to see 
How they kiss'd the god's hand, and their eyelids 

kies'dhe; 
And then, on each entrance, there pour'd forth 

again 
Some characteristic and exqmsite strain, 
And thus came each chxrmer of verse, or of story. 
In a sort of Eweet tempest of pleasure and glory.. 

I teU Qot the dresses. Suffice it that Utiaa 
Had own'd himself couquer'd at thi* exhibition ; 
So rich were the colours ! such autumn I such May '■ 
For spirits and years made them more or less gay ; 
And the elder in orange and russet came, queenly ; 
The younger in lily and rose, sprinkled greenly : 
The buxom, uniting both tastes, fill'd the doors ■ 
With their shoulders and fiills, a la LouU Qjtatorxt ; 
Or inth robes h Fanliqae, and with crowns from 

their sraperies: 
Blest were the eyes tliat beheld their broad dra- 



CAKTO U. 

Bue Ita vMlora were preKiiltd At AjK^e, and uikat tor 
a hali ke gooe tMm, 

Now ae to the names (Iiow much leas then 

And nridngs, and beauties I) of all the dear ■ 

I boast not to mention the whole of them ; — 
I live so sequesWr'd, so out of the way, 
That perhaps I don't know them, — perfaaps 

Some bud of such prombe, such sweet virnn 
Or for want of dne reading, shall faif in 

Of some such delight of all earth's epifdottis, 
That when I am told what I've done, I- shed 
From mj head, in pure anguish, whole mas 

You will think it a barber's shop all poui 

And yet, when I vow that 111 seize all occa? 
Of loading " the love " irith my best rejiarat 
My " startling," " intense,' " truly new," 

And other fond truths of impartial reviewio 
I fancy I hear ber, in tiDues of caresses. 
Exclaim, " God preserve his dear elderly tr 

Lo ! first then (for not in stem order of : 
But in blest alphabetical order they came, 
Thoogh she that first enter'd, well hea 

Mrs. Adams,^ rare mistreBS of thought 

Then Aikin iudicions ; — discreet Mrs. Aui 
Whose Engfash her Gferman youll never 



e tPAiUAj, aifhtf grsve all the whik, 
Tet at heart Buitten still betwixt fiin and a style. 
And kHigine to tell lu more ladled distresses 
Twixt loftb, and vntgarivts, and debts for their 

So d«ep WW bar evrtMj, tiie hoop tiiat she wore 
Seem'd fairij conTeying her nght through the 



But up she awani roqnd, aod Min UaiUie sito- 

Ko queea could hare eoMS with such p^es as (be 

did; 
For who, do jwx think, held her bain ap ? — Tbe 

Fanooa: 
lley did indeed ; all too io elegant liuhioiia. 
Tbe god in his anna with gay reveTSnce lo^d her. 
For tm> akes, — her own, a»d bar brother'a, tbe 



A yomig ladjr then, whom to misa were, a caret 
In anv veise-historj, named, I think, Ban«tt, 
Q tooc her at first ibr a rister of Tamyson) 
Knelt, and receiv'd the sod's ktDdljest bennon. 
— " Tnilj," said he, " dost thoa share tbe blcft 

Poetic, the fragrance aa well as the flower ; 
The gift of coaTejiug i^iresuons unseen. 
And making the Tagoest thon^ts know what thej 



" Lady BlesnngtAn 1 " cried the glad nsher aloud, 
As she swam Ibrwgh (be dowwajr, like mooo from 

a clond : 
I know not which most ber ftoe beun'dmlb, — fine 
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W«ll, fMtak wbiit it was ait a vidoti like that ! 
A Grace after dinner ! A Venus grown fat ! 
Some ^ Elderly Gentleman " riBked an objectioi 
Bat this only made us all swear her " perfection 
ffis arms the host threw round the liberal bodici 
And kiss'd her, exactly as god might do goddess 

Betham, Blackwood, Bowles, Bray, and II 

Browne, too, were there ; 
What a sweet load o€ B'b ! But then what a i 

spair! 
For I know not their writings. (I'm tearing i 

hair !) 

Cary Buraey came next,35 so precise yc 

trusting, 
Her heroines are perfect, and yet not disgusti ; 
** However,* said Phc&bus, *♦ I can't quite apj 

them: 
Conceit follows close on the mere right to 

them.** 

Then oame Fanny Butler, perplex'd at her 
Betwixt paa^on and elegance, nature and ar 
The daughter of sense and of grace, yet 

wroth 
With her own finer wit by o'er-straining at 1 i 
Fhcebtts smiFd oa her parents, who stood tl 



And quoted some lines from her play 
♦♦ Night.'* 

MaivVet Cullen succeeded, whose noy 

lives in, 
like one of her hamlets, where talk nev) 

in; 
Dear, kind-hearted, arch-humour'd, hom 

dame; 
And to sum up all eulogy, — worthy her na 



"Xoamake me slMp soBMtiBes." qnaih ElwalMb, 

" 'tiB true ; 
B)Uldoeventh»t,letBMt^}roa,intkfev..':. , 

" Lady Dacre." — Twos pleUNit to see tfae gti 

In hoDonr ot her and of Petrarch, hie baya.^ 

" And bow go yoar own winged hones ? " quoth 

be: 
Then he aaked afier Margaret Gillies asd 3dee, 
Seyffarth, Carpenter, iMbertson, fiariett, and 

Tlie Corbaux, the Chalons : — in short, Boore Hian 
his harp 



Has gtiiDgs to ontnunber, or haste can diadoee ; 
And look'd at the gall'ries, and smil'd as they 

For they all sat together, in coloun so mre 
They appeai'd like a garden, enchanting the air ; 
But what pleas'd me hu^y, he call'd to my wife. 
And said, " You have aoue Shelley's mood to the 

Kfe." 
Some lady muMciana oonudeted the bow«r, 
At head of whom earnestly gac'd Betsy Flower. ' 

At the nght of Mies Edgeworth, be said, " Here 

Aa sincere and as kind as lives under the mw.; 
Not poetical, eh 1 — nor much ^v'n to indM 
On utilities not in utility's list 
(Things, nevertheless, without irtiich lite large 

heart 
Of my world would but play a poor huk of a 

pa"). , . . 
But moat truly, within her own sfdiere, ^mpa- 

tbeCic, 
And tint's no mean help tow'ids the practic-poetic. 
Then, smiling, he said a most singular thin^ — 
He thank'd her for making him "saving of Htri)^''!! 



her in 
MatfcevB tn«ve' wei^fy, pndE^d rimoh her < Mana 

vrinff ; * 
H^ book, whieh if M^ht ooatd pierce oraminttis 

dense, 
Might supply cnniB&g folks with a little gd 

sense. 
And her Irish (he added) poor souls ! so ittipre i 

him, 
Me koBw not if most they amas'd or distressed } 

No &mlt had Miss Ferrier to find with her L I 
She was hail'd by the god as the *^ lauded of Sc : 

•^'Mrs. Grore." Phoebus open'd his armS) wi i 

face, 
In the gladness of which was the coming emb i 
" For her satire," he said, " wasn't evil, a bit ; 
But as full of good heart, as of spirits and wit 
Onl^f somewhat he found, now and then, y i 

dilated 
A little too much on the fashions it rated, 
And heaps of * Polite Conversation ' so true, 
That he, once, really wish'd the three volumes 

two; 
But not when she dwelt upon daughters or mo 
Oh, tiien the three made nim quite long for 

others; 
And poor ' Mrs. Armytage,' warning exactio 
'IShs arm^hur'd forever, a dread petrifactioii 
Then how much good reading! what fit f 

' words! 
What enjoyment, whether midst houses or he ! 
'jHhraB-. the thinking of men with the lightr 

birds!" 

» i • 

Nevi^ prais'd be prose4ove in a style so p< 
Then he kiss'd Mrs. Gillies by right sympal 



AmA matboAj liBug, and looki^ aakmce, ' 
He sud, " Honi mit, mj friend, ^ui vial y perue ; 
What ID gods is a nght axl eoofirau a goad 

Were in joa a. prenmptigm.. IW aaaela not 

Hie game." 
And iritli tbit prtAMUtd speech and a bow ta 

the dame 
(Wbom h» thank'd for ■ Claoae,' uid ' Gentile and 

And fiw other things &r more dtdaclic and bhie, ' 
But advis'd for the tiiture, to preach reformation 
With all of hef sweets, and no exac^taiion) 
He iwa'd iin. Hall from her rev'rence pMrfound. 
Saying, " Nonseoiie, my dear ; clasp me honestly 

For the gods lore the pleasure jou take, 'tis so 

Id all sort0 tuobaiacters, eaielen cf party." 



And DOW came i 
seDted 
A look to her cortia; so litde eonte&Kd, 
It seem'd lew for poetess fit than (br faeMam ! 
In foct, she prOTok'd him bj wHting w leMom. 

Mrs. Hoffland he t^deriy welcom'd and ityled 
" Good UM^ierly soul ; " and bem^antly seailed 
On the close cap of Howit " These Miwe Quaker<- 

Are Noes (be said) tara'd to the sweated of TcsaM:. 

Lo I Jameson accompliah'd ; and Laodii, the 6ue 

(News of Charles in Elysium bronght balm to its 

pain;) 
Aod Landon, whose grief is so dulcet a treasure. 
We'd weep to obUge her, but can't for tha pleas- 



"Ab i wekcme homa, UmrtiD«BD, tuming At- 

Tb atones, and piuzliBg your philoganiTitics I 
I own I can't see, any more than dame Nature, 
Why love Bhoald avstt dear good Harriet's dieta- 

But great is earth'i want of Bome love-leg^ature. 

"And, Mitford, all hull with a head that for 
green 
Frona jowe gUd Tillage crownerB can hardly be 

And with that he shone on it, and set us all 

' btinktBg; 
And jibI at her kind heart sat tragedy, thinking. 

Tben Montagu, — Eleanors Loniea t 
Was ever name finer, 'twist Naples and Pisa ? 
But not in QMoe only the lady hath merit; 
Her thonehts have an eye, and the right inward 

And dear Lady Morgan 1 Look, look how she 

With her pnlses all beating for fi<eedom, like 

So Iritih, 80 modish, so ouxfui, so wild, 

So committing herself, as she ttdks, like a child, 

80 trim yet so easy, polite yet big-hearted, 

That truth and she, try all she can, won't be parted. 



That truth and she, try all she can, won't be parte* 
I She'll pnt on yonr lashions, your latest new air, 

I And uien talk bo frankly, she'll make you all 

j Mrs. Halt may say " Oh," and Miss E^eworth say 

I "Fie," 

But my lady will know all the what and the why. 

Her books, a tike imxture, are so very clever, 
I The god himself swore ha oould read them fbrever ; 

I Plot, character, freakishness, all are so good ; 



And tte h^yoifi^Ts herself, {^yteg tridBs iti' '« 

hood. 
So he kiss'd her, and call'd her *' eternal good 

wench;*' 
But askM, why the devil she 8pok« so niiif^ 

French ? 

^ Mrs. Norton." The god, stepping forward a 

pace, 
Kiss'd her hand in return, with respect in his ^Boe, 
But said, ^ Why indulge us with nothing but sighB r 
You best prove your merits when cheerftd and 

wise: 
Be still so ; be just to the depth of your eyes." 
Then he turn'd to us idl, and repeated, in tones 
Of approval so earnest as thrill'd to one's bones, ' 
Some remarks of hers (bidding us learn them all 

too) 
On the art of distinguishins false love fix)m tme« 
After which, as he seated her near him, he cried, 
*^ 'Twas a large heart, and loving, that gave us this 

guide." ^ 

Well advanc'd, at this juncture, with true loviAg 

eyes, 
Mrs. Opie, delightful for hating " White Lies." 
" Good Temper," too, prince of the Lares (God 

bless him,) owes 
Thousands of thanks to her nice duodeeimos.^^ 
— *' What ! and you too must turn Quakeress, mutt 

you ? " 
Cried rhoebus ; — " well, spite of your costume, HI 

trust you : 
Though truth, you dear goose, as all ham Qnakel^ 

esses 
Will tell youj has nothing in common with dresses : 
Besides, 'tis blaspheming my colours and skies : — 
However, it shows you still young, and Ibtflfe 

wise ; 



,^ji4inM«{|Tou Must needs liawfr no fault, lel-uBjei 
If you can't mend it somehow, betwixt jon ant 



Eater Fttrdoe all spirits, and Porter all state, 
JBut sv«et ODed, like ladies whom koighta mat < 

CTite latter wore wme foreign otder, wlicwe name 
I tt>egs:t; but it well graced the chivalroiis dame. 
Then hesr^good liberie; and Boche (dear < : 

deauiless 
Renoa, whose loveis mv boyhood made brea i 

leas,)«) 
And Shelley, fonr-fam'd, — for her parents, '. 

lord. 
And the poor lone imposidble monster aUiorr'd.' 
(Sasleek aad so smilug she came, people stare 
1^* think such tmr clay should so darkly b i 

But Apollo the very name lov'd bo, he turn'd 
To a glory all round bcr, which shook as it hw I 
.And a wkiriwind of music came sweet from i 

spheres) ; — 
Then hik shape he resom'd, with a bay roum 

And on Sheridan smil'd, name with witerer fi I 
And on Somerville, head most gurpridnely cro' 
Mw instead of the little Loves, laughing a I 

leges, 
.Round it, in doctors' cum, flew little Enowlei 
liien came young Tnatmley, nice sensitive t 
Wkwe pen and whose pencil give pronue i 

' spring; 
Then Whitfield,— then WorUey,— and a 

Jn her eyes, but sweet-lipp'd, the slaves' I 

« Fanny Wright. 
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ADd now came the dance; Ibf, lol catebuig up 

two, 
Since the guests had all come, Phoebus made, as he 

flew, 
A gnuse and a beauty of waiving deooratti 
(For wit and warm heart carry all things before 

'em) 
And leading the way, swe^ them off to ihe ball, 
Into which he plun^d instantly, music and all ; 
For the band felt his coming, and gave such a rare 
Storm of welcome, as seem'd to blow back bis bright 

hair; 
And so he came whirling it, gods I how divinely ! 
The hearts of the wfa3e room, I warmnt beat 

finely : 
In fact, hadn't he himself kept their wits sound. 
The room, the whole evenmg, had seem'd going 

round: 
But, what was amazing, he so danc'd widi all. 
He suffic'd for the total male ^rt of the ball ! 
Not as dancer theatrical, makmg a show 
(Bah I — shocking to think of— Excessively no /) 
But gentlemen-^Mi-like, and all coHtme^l^JhuL 
Now with one, now with t'other he danc'd, now 

with ten ! 
For your god in his dancing is severaA men. 
Fanny Butler he waltz'd with ; he jigg'd it with 

Morgan ; 
With Hall he develop'd the ri|gadoon CH^gan ; 
To Pardee he show'd Spain's unpassion'd velocity ; 
Norton, the minuet's high reciprocity. 
— Then he took Landon, ere she was aware. 
Like a dove in a wfolwind, and wlnsk'd her in air ; 
Or as Zephyr might catch up some rose^aunting 

fay, 
Or as Mercury once netted Ftora, they say : ^ 
And then again, stately, like any Suliaiim 
With his Queen, he and Biessington Iswi a^MN 

vQun, — % 



n 
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Which meaneth a ^' peacook daoice." Traly 'twa 

grand to see 
How tl^y came spreadiofi; it, pav<m«§Mndosi ! ^ 
— Up, at the sight, rose the oldest at fast. 
And join'd ia a gen*ral dance, " furious and faift. 
With which the god minsled; like fire in a wheel, 
Pervading it, golden ; tiff reel after reel. 
Bearing sheer off its legs with them giddy thre* 

score, 
they spun to the suppeivroom, clean through tl 

door. 
Then quoth Madame d' Arblay, panting much frc 

ner journey, 
*^ Well — iMs beats my father himself, Doctt 

Burney ! ! " 



CANTO m. 

Of the wpper that Apollo gave his visitors, and wiih i 
tart of spectacle and of a/ier-course he amazed them 

You remember those supper^room walb, a 

of flowers, 
Which beat whatsoeyer for dead paramours 
The lords of the east in white temples have doi 
Whw« in emeralds and rubies fond epit 

run? 4* 
Well, — a gallery birk'd sweetly behind them ; 

there 
We spectators, scarce knowing what took u 

where, 
Grot somehow, as soon as the guests had do^ 

'em. 
And found ourselves gazing most snugly do^ 

'em. 

And thus as they sat before supper, to rest 
Fresh airs through the rooms came increadnj 
blest 'em ; — 
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S^vweek, all giew silfiiit, exdumffing npft looks^ 
And the silence rsn thick witn a hnhbling ef 
brooks^ — 

Not long :-*-fi>T«oiBiiiiii^iig, by finest; desreest 
With the stir of die folk^, and swell of the breeae, 
A concert; arose, — so dehcioAs, so new^ 
So earnest, so fond, so appealing to you^ 
The notes seem'd to bathe in tM tears which they 
drew. » 

Then there issued (get Vincent Novello, eome 

day, 
To show you the strain, for he took it away,) 
A world-heavy gust, like all organs in one, 
Or as though had swept earth^^Buxl the roar of thie 

sun. 
Or the face of some god with his thunder-loud 

tresses. 
Who comes like a terror, stays gently, and blesses^ 
And leaves us secure in the strength of humility. 
— Phcebus however, with host-like civility. 
Tried them no farther with sodhead so grave : 
To his sprites, on the su(Men, blithe orders he 

gave. 
And quoting the line about " lips being fed," 
(Which applied not alone to one heaven, he said, 
For ambrosia and nectar sustained the realms 

upper) 
There rose, veil'd in mist, to soft music, a supper. 

Very beauteous the mist was, — ^thin, white, witii 
a bloom ; 
An odour of violets fill'd the whole room ; 
Ever trembled the music ; and as the mist cleared, 
First, bunches of violets gently appeared, — 
Then silver, — then gold, — then the tops of decan- 
ters 
Of diamond, — ^then peaches, those cheek-like en- 
chanters, • 



rVmE VBrfMT ov -ran moLBam. 2 

AfMfMf^Am^irmt^ wm^ia wkite buk«fal« and sooqm 
'fiii)0af<^ 4m the bough, with a dew on the plum ; 
Then dishes, half seen, fit to make a phvncian 
Turn glutton, from dairies and pastures ^Elysian ; 
1h& peaches hung over them, read^ to drip ; 
:^d now tiie guests sat, aad tlie mirth was let sti 
And white went the fingers from foliase to lip. 
Then the mnsie came sweet over all, &e the soui 
Of their fame ; and behind ev'ry ladr stood, crow i 
.With the flame on his fwehead, her Genius, v ! 

went 
To and fro wil^ his pinions, on messages bent 
'Twixt her friends and herself, some sweet fruit 

sw«et word ; 
And aye at the table sweet laughter was heard. 
But the best of it was, the god's wit so embrac'i 
The whole room with its kindness and exqu i 

taste, 
Every guest seem'd to feel his arm round her i 

waisti 

And well might seem palpable all whici 1 

said! 
For as Pallas leap'd arm'd out of Jupiter's he , 
So gods, when they please, uttei* things^ an( i 

voords! 
'Tis a fact ! — solid visions I — clouds, armies, i 

hetds : — 
Yon see them — ^nay, feel them. Thus, talks 

roses? 
They come, thick and globy, caressing your i 
Of modio ? 'tis heard : of a sword ? you may i 

it: 
Of love, and the bosom you long for ? yon cla 

Conceive then the joy, when in toasti 
women 
Whom wit hath made deathless, we saw t 
swim in ! 

VOL. I. 18» 
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Each cnwemg ih» end of the room l-ryWha^j^ 

The guests ihrost their chairs back at £r^ in a 

fright. 
I declare I beheld them so plainly, it took 
All the self-command in me (so sweet was her 

look) ' 
Not to jump from the gallery, and kiss Mrs. 

Brooke.^ 
Lady Winchelsea cost me still more to go through 

it;47 

But at Lady Ann Barnard, I said " I must do it^^ 

I cannot name all who thus issued from air, 
As the sod made us see them ;— but Sappho waA 

there, 
As brown as a berry, and little of size ; 
But lord! with such midnight and love in her 

eyes! 
Aspasia's however we thought still more loving : 
Heart sat in their pupils, and gentlest approving. 
We saw (only fancy it !) Pericles hand ner ; 
And both (I can testify) look'd up at Landor. 
Of Bomans (whose women more startle than lull 

us) 
Came none but the dame that^s bound up with 

Tibullus;49 
But France furnished many, and Italy fair; 
The laurel look'd sweet in their wild flowing hair« 
Colonna came noble, in widow's black gown ; ^ 
And Stampa, who worshipped a living renown ; ^^ 
Navarre's fair Boccaccio ; ^ the Bope«maker too ; ^ 
Deshoulieres, kind and pensive ; De Launay the 

true;^ 
S^vign^, good mother, a little too fussy; 
But how, when she will, she beats Walpole and 

Bussy ! 
Old selfish Dn Defiand, more knowing than wise ; 
And Genlis didactic, and D'Houdetot's eyes ; *» 
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(For so he would make her,) and dear Bietidboni 
xlieii Kewctotte's Dtic^iess, iBaiitastic bnt rare ; ^^ 
And Behn and Centtivre, that plain-spoken paii 
And Wordey, trho, had she been bred in a har.i 
Had tom'd it, infalHbly, all harum-scarmn ; 
And, sweet Brooke aforesaid, all covered li 

May, 
And Lady Ann, lovely for " Auld Robin Gray ; 
And dearest dear Winchelsea, whom I prefer, 
After all, she so jumps with me, even to her : 
(Fol- altiiottgh Lady Ann lov'd maternity, she 
Lov'd love and the trees so, she might have ] • 

me:) 
Bnt I see high-born Devonshire, who with i 

pith 
Wrote of Tell and his platform ; ^ and poor ( i 

lotte Snuth, 
Whose muse might have bless'd so her nookf i 

old houses. 
Had lawyers not plagued her, and debts o I 

spouse's : 
And Tlshe, her own Psyche : and Elliott, 

dane, 
Who made the lone dairies mourn Flodden ag 
And Radcliffe, fear-charm'd, ever breat 

creeping 
Through castles and corridors, frightful to sh 
Then Barbauld, fine teacher, correcting impf 
Or mounting the stars in divine meditations 
Thrale, Brunton, Trefusis, her heart pit-a-p. i 
And Hemans, behind her grand organ-lo^ 

iartg', 
With others I can't well remember at prese 
Except Hannah Moore, looking very unplc i 

You'll fancy there could not have possib 
A ^ght now, which females i^ould soon ' 
seen 




ThftQ aU Ah ; aod ia inrfii, iriam jim mbik, ia' A 

How they tnm ^ul uuipect ev'r; bonaat A»y matt. 
And how light, in comparboD, Beam to hoU men. 
Til a piUDt I shall le»va tat some wn^ttsr p«n. 
Only pray b« sesiu'd, that whatever Sie eacet 
It t^b not a jot to our bsk's diagmca; 
And tbr this simple reason, — that tie ikej are sure o^ 
But each other*! claima are not quite to secure o(. 
Thus much I can iwear, — that what fidloVd this 

Was a sight made their cheeks with new gratitude 

glow. 
And that halfthe dear souls fell in love on teapot, 
And with poathumoos men too I gallants living luA I 
Alasl didlsayso? Oh impious misgiving I 
Than Shakspeare and Petnrcb pray nbo are more 

living ? 
Wliose wor& more delight as ? whose touches more 

For these were the shapes that now pass'd us, — ali 

As the sex should most Icmg to see, oat of all itorj, — 
The men that have done them most honour and 

First, Homer Andromache brought, like bia childt 
And beside them was Helen, who blushingljr 

Old traVller was he, and he walk'd with a sword- 
Then AntieoDe came irith the Samian lord, 
Close-clinging, yet gentJe.— 51eo Petrardi ap- 

Looking still on the tace by down-looking endear'd ; 
First exalter of animal pas^n with miuL ; 

Him foUoVd, still modestly keeping behind, i 

With book under arm, and in icholarly gown, 
(Oh I i" have the gross understoqd bis renown 1)<V 
fioccd'^^'''' ^'^ faces a martyr might bless, . , 



Of tcart; and the d^e ottimt bonid bewt, Ii^o. 
Steele led l^ the hand his own wife in the crowdt 
And as if reaamring her, kis^d it, and bow'd. 

Jd ducoHTte of this kind, and nich raptnroiiB ex- 

Am perfectly scom'd all the old selFpomcMimg, 
(For reallr I can't uy irtiich rattlea most gaily, 
Dear fretnlc Lady Moi^iaD, or quiet Mias Bailey ; 
Thoagrh Minebody uid, that tow'rds three, iSa, 

HJl 
Wm, beyond aay qnestion, the merriest of all ; 
And I'm told uiat Miss Edgeworth became m 

TiTaoioaB, 
The damselB from boarding-BChool whispered, " My 

gracious I") 
In talk of this kind, and a world of sweet will, 
Which lum'd all our heads ('tis in mine dancimr 

still) 
Tbe delight ran its rounds, till 'twas time to brea^ 

up; 



decorous) 
Exclaim'd, " Set the new parting dishes before us." 

No sooner exclaim'd than accomplish'd. Beheld 
Ev'ry guBst had a cover of exquisite mould, /, 
Rich yet simple, of porcelain. Angelica's self 
Had had twice her attractions, with one on. Inr 

shelf. 
The udes were all painted, not only with Muses 
And I^ves, but with Lares, and, sweet Uouvfaold 

Good Temper was laying a cloth for Good Heart, 
And the Graces were actually making a tart I 
Bach cover for knob had a ruby, heart-shap'd ; 



tHR Fl«lAS*r OP THK VIOLBTS. 

*AM tfae 'whole stood on tegs, with nrhite elega 

drap'd, — 
Jjegs bewitehmgj most feminiiiie, tipped with a s 
And the stockings (mark lihat !) were a violet 

All the room fell a whispering; — ^**What 

they be?** 
" Is it sweets ? *•— " concert-tickets ? "— -" It c i 

be tea t*^ 
**rd give millions to know/' said Miss F: 

« And I,** 
8«ud Miss Barrett, '' my head." Said Miss U 

" rd die.** 
" Yotr may see it ex pede" said Mrs. Gore, < I 

ling: 
" "Rs something dress'd h la Sir John — a la I 

And 'twas so. — O Suckling, O gallant Sii ] 
'tFhon gentleman poet, first plume of the ton 
Who &e reign of two Charleses by anticipa : 
Btdst mingle in one with thy cordial flirtad* 
Fresh painter of " Weddings," great author : 
*' Poet^Sessions," and petit-soupSs to the fail 
Unto whom thou didst make happy millinei ] 
With bijou for the sweetmeats, and dishes o? I 
And senf st home the darlings in flutters of 
At the wit of the thought oi the exquisite 
O 'facile princeps of " wit about town," 
What a bay clips thee now ! What a crow i 

crown ! 
^Hbm^r's self had but men for his copiers ; ; 
Homer's very god copies thou great bel es} ( 

' The genius that stood behind each lady 
From her dish took the cover; when fort! 

• air, 
Leap'd a couple of small merry Loves, 
pla/d 



br»d? 
Noj— the iwaetart Bin* StookiogB that aver ware 

The blue woa a violet, fresh as firet love^ 

And the gartera weie Uiuh-oolour, Mingled with 

To deauribe the "senMdou" produced by this 

right, 
The diamaya, pretty doabtiiigg, the Imgl™, die de- 

li|^ 
Were a task I shonld never have done, if I ti^ 

ye, 

And haste does not let me ; ibr lo and bahtdd je I 
Ab doves round a house-tap, in sunuueF-tuBe Uae, 
Take a sudden stoop earthwards, and sweep from 

the view. 
So the Loves, one and all, luing first with a d^p- 



He table, all vaniflh'd I — A shriek of sweet woaier 
Rose sudden and brief, as of fear crane and gone ; 
And 'twas felt thro' the room, that the itacbingB 



Mute, curious, respectful (for all were inqnr'd 
Willi the feelings so nice an occa»on reqnir'd) 
We sat for some momenta, as still as Apollo's 
Own table ; till sweet, as when breath fiUs the bol- 

Of organs, mild waking, — he nlter'd what &A- 



" Dear souls with fine eyes (may tbey never bi 
Bjr ^ fixil I) fear no more the miltakes that esist 



WMi f^;*vd to tJMse foo^gi of jaars, and Oejr 

Fear no raom tbe ooDfiiHktn of fatie and of tme ; 
Strange confusion at any time, seeing ita grounds 1 
For who, in fai» t«atc, tneet and bitter confounds ? 
And vbence roae it ? An anthcMta, once on a 

Could discoyer, it seema, no such wonderful crime 
Inthelegiof aa honest oU soul at her party. 
Who came in his blue stockiDgt, ancient and 

(Ben Stillinglleet namely, fine-hearted old codger ; 

A lofving old bachelor, — real Kr Bi^r;) 

But coxcombs (themselTes a pedanticol crew) 

Palm'd, in apite, upon her, tbe old gentleman's blue ; 

And theoce, by aa elever and faandMnne tj-ansitioa, 

Aaenm'd it of all in liice letter'd condition. 

Aa nicknames, however, are things we've a dread of 

la faearea itself, they're so bard to get rid of. 

And aa the beat way to divert their abuse 

(If we me them at all) is to give them ri^ht use, 

1 horeby ordcun, that m future the word 

Be confined to the masculine, VEun, and absurd, 

And that all real women, ev'n thou^ they may 

Not with Sappho's eye* only, but even her Greek, 
All the floVrg of the flock, the true breathers of 

Take their name from the queen of the sylvan 

From the hoe which but now had yoor eyes fix'd 

The Violet,— I 
"So Blue, 

She's ViOLBT : — happy the bosom that w 



Bhabos tbrawap aMwn nt «i' 

at,— 
An eye of so sudden a flame, and 
I tbougtit he vae omng to " flare mi" and end xa^' 
But sedug in all £k^ snlHiiitnve, be iboDe 
With die fornier luld beam id hii hair, aai wMf 



" And in tnitfa it depends on ToarselvM, 4arlmg 



Which shade of the hue shall illnatrote your 

natures; 
For though ye set out with the ri^t one, nsyt 



And juBt as thej're worn, will be lov'd or get 

hated; 
Eemiuning true violet, — glimpses of heaven, — 
As long as you're wise, and your tempers are even. 
But if you grow formal, or fierce, or untrue, 
Alaa, gentle colour 1 sweet ankle, adieu ! 
Thon art chang'd ; and Love's self at the changiog 

looks blue. 
Seize the golden occasion then. — You, who already 
Are gentle,^ remain so ; and yon, who would steady 
Your natures, and mend them, and make out yonr 

call 
To be men's best companions, be Boch, once for all. 
And remember, that nobody, woman or man. 
Ever chanu'd the next ages, since writing; b^an. 
Who thoiight' by shrewd dealing soand fame to 

Had one face in print, and another in private. 

" UNAFFBCTKDNE8S, GENTLENESS, LOVING- 

NBB9 — This 

Be your mottn. Anif nnw mvo vr»ir tasfhar ■ 
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^ Me aaa&'. and tbe whole liouae i^pearibg to 
Rooms and all, in a rapture of love, toVrds 



He^did really, by some diyine privilege of his, 
Give and take <n the dames an ubiquitous kiss 
Which exalted iis all so, and rapt us so far, 
We undoubtedly touch'd at some exquisite sta 
Very likely the morning-star, Venus's own. 
For the odour proclaimed it some violet zone : 
And to prove 'twas no dream, any more tha 

bedding 
Which Prince Camaralzaman had or Bedred 
I woke, just as they did, at home, about sevei 
The moment Miss Landon was saying " 

Heaven I '' 



Hon 1, pH» 4S. 
I trust that tiie " loach of nature which nukss th. 
whole world kin," and the delight which natiotu eiperi 
«Dce Bt kU evidencu of graceful feelbg in their prlocei 
particularly whan aouompanied by actual beneficenei 
will save me from a charge of iadecorum in stating, thi 
on the second ni^ht of her Majesty's presence at the pe 
formtuico o£ this play, when the lovely wgan strai 
oomposed hy my friend Vincent Novello, began here 
donble the tears of the audience, a fair hand was obsem 

coDgeDial arm next to it, as if in affecting remembntDce 



Ute lamented and n . .. _„... 
scholar, a musiciaD, a geDlleman, and a loriiu; son. 11 
ao beautiftil and affectinfi, that the Treasurer of the ttaeal 
Hr. Henry Bobeitson, who posBesses the most refli 
taate in the art, took it for an eBuaion of one of the 
maaters. ll is hoped, Ihat the world by-and-bv < 
know more of the compositions, both musical and li 
ary, of the above extraordinary scion of a dislioguia 



The fbllowiQg words of the quarrel are supposed t 
uttered during the most Tiolent coaAision, and paitl 

Ago. Who sent yon here? I d«tw aaked fijr yon. 

Cm. And who Ibr you 'f 

Ago. Who? 

J&sa. Shot the 



I say. 



2S6 K0TI!B. 

OoL Ay, who? What i(Uot, or what bnite 
Could that be? 

Affo. Heaven itself, whom you blaspheme. 
My voice shall reach it. 

Biva. ' Door! the door! he hasopen'd it 

On purpose; see you not? Follow him out. 

Non 4, page 186. 

The greater portion of these *♦ Narrative Poems," were 
published a year or two ago under that title, in a separate 
volume, the dedication to which, the author, with evet* 
(nrateful pride, reprints in this place accordinglv; hoping 
uiat as long as the poems last, this expression or his affec- 
tionate attachment may last with it. 

And he wishes the same in regard to the other dedica- 
tions in this volume, whether addressed to living friends 
or to deceased. 

Non 5, page 187. 

Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, wrote the last Session 
of the Poets. Others were written by Suckling and 
Bochester. 

MotB 6, page 140. 
Mr. Gifford, in a satire called the Bttviad and Mieviad, 
killed before their time an ephemeral race of poetasters^ 
generated by the affected fancy of Mr. Merrv, a gentle- 
man who si^ed himself Delia Crusca from the academv 
of that name, of which he was a member. Mr. Gifford, 
whose perceptions were all of the commonplace order, 
had a good commonplace judgment, which served him 
well enough to expose errors discernible by most people. 
He only betrayed his own ignorance and presumption, 
when he came to speak of sucn a poet as Mr. Keats. 

NoTK 7, page 144. 

" Montepulciano d'ogni vino h il Be.*' 

Bacco in Toacana 

Nora 8, page 144. 

See the admirable version from the Spanish, at the end 
of Mr. Southey's Chronicle of the Cid. 

NoTK 9, page 144. 

The abridger of Casti's Animali Parlanti, and imitator 
of Bemi. 



Thia is the portion of tlie Slory o/'JKnini, KB flist wrlU«D, 
Ibr wUch (together witli other piiBaageBf.aiid aome points 
in tlie character of the hemine,) the unthor lias finally 
felt himself bound to subetltule the re^shionmeat of that 
poem, OS reprlQted in the present volume. Hi OQuliyKit 
but bo convinced, OQ a reconsidemtioa of the passa^Rn 
Dante, where Francesco laments the mode of her death, 
that tlie ciTcumHtipcea under which the oBtftstrophe of 
the gtory took place Id the ori^^inoi poem, ware Inconsist- 

of opinion, that in a narrative professing to relate lacts, 
facte mnat not be falsified. 

As many a catastrophe, bowever, in real lifb, resembles 
many another In Its causes, [f not m itself, and ae readers 
whom it was an honour to please, expressed regret, when 
the rebshionment first appeared, at missing verses to 
which they bad been accustomed, the portioa is here in- 
serted, as the ti-agment of a different poem. 

The reader therefore will be good enon^ to suppose, 
that the unwritten portion at the story entitled Cbrjo and 
Unilia would have resembled, in the firat causes of ita 
tragedy, those which are related in the Story of Rimmi, 

sembKng each other, one only of the two is given entire, 
and the other as a fragment. 

The peraona in the ft^gment are Corso Frangipani, a 

touQgBoniau prince; Lorenzo, the head of the funily, 
is hrothori and Emilia, a princess of PerroiB, wife to 

LOTBDIO. 

Son 18, page IBl. 

This fragment, and the greater portion of the poera to 

-which It originatlv belong, were written In the prison 

to which lieautfior, then editor of the &— -— 

condemned, under a Tory government, for 
the judgment of k-- " - ' ' — 



.— ,.. „.. .t of posterity in 

B^nt, afterwards George the Ponrth. 

Freedom of speech at that time was m 
press in England, as abundantly and wii 



a such «* toVeaa* 



NomH, pa«e201. 
" Whiit is Eaid of that Taarus wbicli is so called by ul 
«zt«iuling bejODd Annenia, Itboagb this has been called 
in qneatioD,) ia now made apparent Irook the panthflre, 
which I know have been takeo in the spKB-bearing nut 
of PiunphyliB ; for they delighting in oiuianf Whii^h ttiej 
gc«nt at a great distance, quit Armenia, and gcmi the 
oountains.Iti search of the tear " 



tiS d 



Kind blows fi^m that qmirMr, and the 
il their stimS' It is said a panthar waa 009^ 
ui ?amphjlia, with a gold chain about ita Deok,on 
was inscribed, in Annenian letters, 'Areaces Ibif 
lo the Nysiean God.' Araaces was than king qf 
lia, who in auppoaed to have giveu it its Ubartjr 04 
at of Its magnitude, and in honour of Bacchut, wbOk 
;3t the Indians, 19 called Nysiua, &om Nysa, on* of 
towns ; this, however, ia an appellati«i which bm 
among all Uie oriental nations. 'Ihia pantharW- 
sabject to man, and grew so lame, that it was pattad 
LTCBsed by every one. But on the approach of spring, 
3a when panthers become susceptible of love, it lelt 
the general passion, and rushed with fury into the moim- 

..i_. i_ . J .. _)(jj (]jj gijjj p]^ij, about ]{• 

tf l)iasui, p. SB. 



Tbia ia Uahmond, the Oazneride, wbose history baa 
been toM by Gibbon. The version of the noble and af- 
fecting adventure, here repeated, was snggeated by a 
perusal oT it in Gibbon's antboriCy, the StUulMgiM Onen- 
tak of D'Herbelot, a book to which the author Wes this 
mnitj of expreaaiog his gratitade for many an boor 



opportnnil 
of comTort 



Hon IT, pag* 218. 

The atoiy of Dtalh md Hit JtaMimt, is the tale told br 

the " Pardoner," who was an officer of the Papal chnreh 

for the sale of pardons and indulgences ; one of the set of 

men whose enonnitiaf precipitated the Reformalioa. The 



jQi^an, though he has prefaced it (in the original) w 
Impudent confessioa of his knavery. 

Note 18, page 227. 
Tliis, in the original, is the story that Milton ti 
mtred. 

Ciill up him that left half told 

The story of CambuRcan bold. 

Of Oamball and of Algarsife. 

And who had Oanace to wife. 

That own'd the yirtuous ring and glass ; 

And of the wonderoiis hone of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride. 

It is Strang that Milton should have pronounc i 
■word (kimbuscan ; nor i? it pleasant, when his robi ■ 
mast be resounding in the ear of every one to wh > 
Story is called to mind, to be forced to obey e^ i 
greater dictation of the original, and throw the 
iM undoubtedly it ought to be thrown, on the fi i 
^Ast syllable. On no theory, as respects Chaucer' 
fixation, does it appear intelligible how Milton coi : 
thrown the accent on the second syllable, when t] 
reading stares us in the face throughout Ohaucer' 

NoTB 19, page 227. 
This commencement of a fresh paragraph i 
second line of a couple^ a beauty noticed in ov 
tory observations, is retained, together with th« i 
itself, from the original. 

Note 20, page 229. 
The great Chinese Emperor of the Tartar dyn 

NoTB 21, page 282. 

Kather, I presume, the iron (an aerolite) of v 
chain was made. 

Note 22, page 233. 
This is the Centaur in the " Tale of Troy," t i 
the middle ages. The " chief" was Achilles. 

Note 23, page 233. 

, The lighthouse at Alexandria, supposed, in t 
be the work (thus fabulized) of Alexander the i 

Note 24, page 234. 
In making these additions to the original, 
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had an eye to that con^nation of the story^ which he has 
mentioiied. 

NotB 25, page 238. 
It is hoped that this qaadraple rhyme, the first erer 
ventured in the heroic measure, will he pardoned under 
the " go '* of the circumstances. 

Note 26, page 242. 

A .spiced wine, much in request daring times of 
chivalry. 

NoTx 27, page 249. 

King Francis and his "sport" are here spoken of ac- 
cording to the tone of their own times. 

NoTK 28, page 251. 

"Lions^ Street took its name from the building and 
courts wherein were kept the King's great and smalllions. 
One day, whilst Francis the First amused himself with 
looking at a combat between his lions^ a lady having let 
her glove drop, said to. De Lorges, * If you would have 
me believe that you love me as much as you swear you 
do, go and recover my ^love.' De Lorges went down, took 
up the glove in the midst of these furious animsds, re- 
turned, and threw it in the la<^'s &ce; and notwith- 
standing all the advances she made, and aU the arts she 
used, would never see her afterwards." 

HiMorical Esgajfs upon Parisy iramiatedjrom (he Frendi 
of M.de 8anU Foix. 

NoTK 2d, page 253^ 
^^ I see gods ascending out of the earth." 

Vide the passage of " Saul and the Witch of Endor " in 
the fiible. A sense of the godlike and supernatural 
always appears to me to attend the noble and affecting 
music of Grluck. He is the only true reviver of the 
Greek drama. 

It seems a fashion of late, in musical quarters, to under- 
value Ame. His defects are obvious enough, when con- 
trasted with the recitativies and unsought melodies of the 
great Italians, and with the rich mstrumentation of 
Mozart, and the modem, more touchingly fluent than 
" Water parledf and very few songs indeed more original, 
charming, and exquisitdy to the purpose than his Qtchoo 
aong^ and Where the bee suckeJ" 




NOTBg. 

Nora ao, i»«B 263. 
Pasta, was not dead, is here killed for the o< 
being the singer of the greatest genius it has ev 
my good fortune to hear. Her tones latterly fail 
and she may have always had superiors in spm 
respects ; but for power to move the heart and th< 
nation, I never witnessed her equal. The reasi 
that possessing both herself of the most genuine !! 
cared for nothing but trutii. 

Note 31, page 265. 
The " Feast of the Poets." 

Note 82, page 269. 

Sir William Knighton has died since these vei i 
written. I had hoped, by this menticwi of his : i 
give a moment's pleasure to one whose skill, 
and liberality were worthy of a profession eminc i 
friendliness to men of letters ; and who, in zealc i 
charging his duties in the highest quarter, did j i 
the least influential of his acquaintances. — Wi . 
to " Smith," it may be allowed me to mention, : 
ing the numerous respectable Smiths existing, < • 
in the medical as in other professions, that tn€ ; 
the most eminent of them. Dr. Southwood Smi' , 
intended. 



Note 38, page 259. 

It hardly need be observed, that the word ' 
here used in its mythological sense, does not, of 
imply that higher order of faculty, which gift 
sessors with something peculiar to them, and le 
when they are gone. And as little does it imp! 
of faculty. The difference of degree, in tn 
among the ladies ensuing, is as great, as spec 
it would be ungallant. All the criticisms w 
relate to the individuals themselves only, anc 
no comparison with others, whether of prefer* 
reverse. 

I take this opportunity of adding, that i 
reasons no mention is made of anonymous wri 

Note 31, page 261. 

Authoress of the tragedy founded on ear^ 
history entitled " Vivia Perpetua." 




See Cranslatiom of g 



one about the pilj^m. Lady Da 
poweiB in sculpture, eapecially io 
a modal of her*, full of grace ani 
the pla>t«r-cast shops. The name 
text are those of reigning female ai 



xh in Urn 
iculflrly tfie 



The folloiring is the pass 
tf the lady^a novela, but I c 



I extTACt some time a^, without adding the r^ 
As it is a female who speaks, the caution is 
Eiven with respect to men only ; but it need not be added, 
that .it equally applies to the love professed by man or 

" We are too apt to think only how wk are treated; too 
little accuslomeil to observe what is the treatment of 
OTHERS by the same penon. Watcb and weiffh. If a 
man speak evil of his friends to yon, he will also speak 
evil of you to bis friends. Kind and caressing words are 
easily spoken, and pleasant to hear; but the man who 
bears a kind heart, bears it to all, and not to one onl^. 
He who appears to love only the friend he speaks to, and 
slanders or speaks coldly of the rest, loves no one but 
himself." 

Krery one of these sentences is a jewel. 

Non 89, page 2«S. 

Mrs. Opie's Tales (" Simple Tales " " Tales of Real 

Life." &c.) luid hor admirable novel, " Temper," are all 

in j^ood, comfortable-sized, portable voli 



for the pocket, yet with a largish type; so that, 
7 respect, they may literally lie said to fumiih 
rthe easiest teaijing in the langu^. 

Nori 40, psg. 269. 
""tilorass of the " Children of the Abbey." 



NOTES. 

Note 41, page 269. 
"Frankenstein.'* 

NoT£ 42, page 270. 

See 9. charming stanza in Ariosto, a picture 
in >vhich he describes this adventure, — a fiction, 
of his own. {Orlando Furioso. Canto xv. si 
collection of additions to ancient mythology b 
poets, Ariosto, Spenser, and others, would m 
llghtful book. 

NoTX 43, page 271. 
I find this word, accompanied by a due i 
in some papers on Dancing, in the New Monthly 
( See the number for May, 1886. ) There is n 
like the Italian for a happy magniloquence be 
and earnest. What a word is this pavoneg^ 
expressing the stately flow of an imitation of t\ 
-w^ith that lift too and sudden movement in tl 
it, marked by the accent ! But I must not 1 
into these luxuries of annotation. 

NoTS 44, page 271. 

Alluding to the accounts of the mausoleum 
ular, built by one of the Mogul emperors for 1 
the walls of which were of marole, flower 
described, with jewelry. 

NoTs 45, page 273. 
See a curious speculation in Tucker's " Lig 
Pursued,'' in which a guess is made at the mc 
in a future state. 

Note 46, page 274. 
Frances Brooke, authoress of "Rosina," ' 
tagne," &c., &c., " as remarkable," says ( 

graphical Dictionary, " for the suavity and 
er manners, as for her literary talents." 
candour, in a dispute with Garrick, to con 
that she was in the wrong. 

« Note 47, page 274. 

Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, in the t 
whom she knew. Gay introduces her amoi 
comers home from Greece (his finish of the 

-~" Winchelsea, sttU meditating soi 




Hoc poems, tunidit k good deal of iaferioi maUer, cotUaim 
•TtdancBS uf a true r«eliiig for natare, which haa dbtaiaei 
the praise oC Wordavorth. "It In lomarlwblf," sajre he, 
in tho Esaay in his MtscetlaneooB Poaeds, " that oxcept- 
ing a paassge or Iwo in tlia ' Wiodsor Forest ' of Pope, »4id 
some delightfal picture: in the Poems of Lady Wiachel- 
i«a, the poeti7 of the period intervmlog between the 
publioatloQ erf the 'Paradise Lost,' and thr '" ' 



r imafe of eitterqal a 
lens of Brii 



tore," In Mr. Djce's '■ Specimens of British Poetesaas," 
■re to be fonnd two of her best specimeae, the " Noctiu^ 
□bJ Revorie," and the (mly philosophical and finaJiearted 
effusion entitled the " Spfeon; " but I am surprised that 
he has omitted her "Petition fiwan Absolute Retreat," 
a charming aspiration after one of those seqaeslered states 
of felicity which poets love to paint. It is eqnaliy beaati- 
fu] for its thoughts, its pictures, and the mnsic of the 
burthen which it repeats at the close of each paragraph. 



Vittoria I 
Marquis of Pescara, a distinguished si 
NdiiKI, pBgeST4. 

Caspars Stampa, another celebrated Italian poetess, 
whose writinKS are full of the passion she entertained, not 
wilk a like return, for Colhiltino * CoUalto, Conte di 
Trerigi, an eminent soldier. It has been generally sop' 



MargaretofValois,qoeenofNavarre, sister of Franois 

the First, and grandmother of Henry the Fourth— aaCfaor- 

■ss of the set of tales called " The Heptameron." 

NOT! 63, page 274. 

Louise Charly, generally called Louisa Labe, or La 



NOTES. 

i9^2e OoriMh*ey wife of a rope-maker at Lyons, ce 
fbr her numerous accomplishments; which i 
Greek and Latin, as well as wit and the guitar. 

Nose 54, page 274. 
Madame de Stahl, an attendant on the Due 
Maine in the time of the Regency^ here eallec 
maiden name of de Launay (which she bore aj 
her life) to distinguish her from Madame de Si/ 
autobiography is perhaps unique for candour 
knowledge. 

Note 65, page 274. 
Which charmed Rousseau with their exprc 
spite of the smallpox, and their own not v 
beauty in other respects. But every one's m 
as it i&, looks out through the eyes, — those w' 
the habitation of the soul ; and Rousseau thou^ 
covered, in hers, the natural, aflfectionate worn 
midst of a selfisn and artificial generation. I 
Madame d'Houdetot who, in the decline of life, 
touching verses on love, beginning ** Jeune j'air 

Note 66, page 27&. 
Wife of an Italian actor in Paris, and au ' 
numerous popular novels, remarkable for tl i 
hearted liberality of sentiment. She was a i 
correspondent of Garrick. She is said to hav 
state approaching to want. 

Note 67, page 275. 

Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, in the tim I 
well and Charles the Second. With an i 
judgment, and fantastic notions of her digni 
and conventional, she possessed real genius 
edge, and great consideration for others. She 
those4|>eopTe who seem to have had a fool foi 
and a sage for the other. 

Note 68, page 27$. 

Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, sister 
Earl Spencer, and mother of the present D 
well sustains the reputation of the ever libera 
ful house of Cavendish. See, in Mr. Dyce 
above noticed, the Duchess's ^* Ode on th( 




$96 ntnTus, 

liiBiBtiSaititrOotltiiid," irhk^ Moi6g«tnb«'«fiA<6St«ttlf>0F 

' • ■ ■■ z . ' . • ■ - ■' - ' ' -' "^ '-:. C ,1- [ 

Where gat yoa that beioic oiBMiureT ** 

Koxi 69, page 275. 
Jane Elliot, author«w of the exquisite lament for •the 
battle of Flodden, called the ^ Flowwa of 4he Ferost;,^ 
which Sir Walter Scott had suoh difficulty la beiieving a 
modern production* It is like the sulieimess of a stHI 
morning m the country, before rain. 

NoTK 60, page 275. 
See, in Aikin's '* Miscellanies ** her admirable essay 
upon "Inconsistency in our Expectations; ^ and- in Mr. 
Dyce's collection, "A Summer Evening's Medttatfo*,** 
containing, among other beauties, the foHdwlHg-subnfBA 
passage: 

" This dead of midnight is the noon of thought , 
And Wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars. 

NoTK 61, page 276. 

See it vindicated in a manner at once the most pleasant 
and affecting in that beautiful book, the " Pentameron " 
of Mr. Landor. 

NoTB 62, page 279. 
Sir John Suckling, the most genuine poet of his class, 
stood midway between the sentiment of the first Charles's 
time and the careless gallantry of the second. His 
" Ballad on a Wedding," is as n:esh as a painting done 
yesterday; and will remain so, as long as animal spirits 
and a taste for nature exist. He is the inventor of "Ses- 
sions of the Poets." It is recorded of him, that he once 
gave a supper to the ladies of his acquaintance, at which, 
upon the covers being removed, one of the coui'ses turned 
out to consist of haberdashery and other such amenities ; 
doubtless of a taste and cosUiness proportioned to the 
spirit of the entertainer. 

Note 63, page 281. 
The appellation of "Blue-Stockings" is understood to 
have origmated, as here described, in the dress of the ex- 
cellent old Benjamin Stillingfleet (grandson of the Bishop) 
as he used to appear at the parties of Mrs. Montagu, m 
i^ortman-square. He was jilted by a mistress to whose 



he thiu dtwplj fait, remaiMd 
last, me of the most amiable of men, uid eatertal: 
coiDpsDions. S«e h[s " Utsrtu? life and Select V 
published by Lonpnac, in the ^r 1811. '^Mr. £ 
Beet," |saj-8 a paaaage quoled in it from Btosot's 
Burke,! " almost always wore bine worsted stoekil 
he was absent from Mrs. Montsga's i 
e his oooiereatioii *M lery enlerlaia' 

,** and by dei^ 

— voiTT. 



Tlh« ^ord " ^^entle ' ' Is here to be nnderst^ioi] En 

gentle Dumners ought Co Imply, and which, whe i 
gentle, they do. Such is the nnanine of the • 
Cbaacer, Speoser and Shakeipeare; in Wordswo i 
" a«otl> ladj unled to Uu Moor; " 

DooiUi gentil. 



